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FOREWORD 

THIS  story  of  a  little  girl  of  the  old  West  could 
never  have  been  written  had  it  not  been  for  the 
things  she  remembered,  stories  told  her  by  her 
father,  by  her  mother,  and,  later,  by  her  father's 
friend  and  comrade,  Captain  Robert  G.  Carter, 
Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  now  retired;  who  not  only 
shared  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  those  bygone 
days,  but  also,  through  disobeying  his  orders,  pre- 
vented the  massacre  of  the  people  in  the  garrison, 
including  the  httle  girl,  herself. 

FORRESTINE  CoOPER  HoOKER. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
May  17,1925 
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CRICKET 

CHAPTER  I 

cricket's  first  voyage 

THERE  certainly  must  have  been  a  fairy 
godmother  at  the  christening  of  httle  Cricket 
Austin,  that  blustery  day  in  March  in  the  year 
1867,  just  three  weeks  after  she  had  been  born  in  a 
quaint  home  in  old  Philadelphia. 

Of  course,  she  was  not  really  christened  Cricket, 
but  that  was  what  everybody,  except  her  father, 
soon  called  her.  He  called  her  Sliver,  because  she 
was  not  yet  big  enough  to  be  "a  chip  of  the  old 
block." 

When  I  have  finished  telling  you  some  of  the 
things  that  later  happened  to  the  little  girl,  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  agree  that  only  a  fairy  god- 
mother could  have  been  responsible  for  her  many 
strange  adventures.  Long  before  Cricket  was  old 
enough  to  talk  or  walk,  she  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  experiences  such  as  most  grown-up  people  never 
have  known. 


2  Cricket 

To  begin  with,  there  had  been  a  long  voyage 
when  Cricket  was  only  nine  months  old.  The  voy- 
age ended  at  the  queer  old  city  of  New  Orleans, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  But  Cricket 
was  not  to  live  there.  She  was  soon  bundled  up 
and  carried  by  her  father  to  another  wharf,  while 
her  mother  was  helped  up  a  gangplank  to  the  deck 
of  a  handsome  new  boat  named  Selma.  This  boat 
was  to  carry  the  Austin  family  to  their  final  desti- 
nation, Ship  Island,  a  tiny  strip  of  sand  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  ]Mexico,  twenty-four  hours'  voyage  from 
New  Orleans. 

A  great  crowd  jammed  the  wharf  that  evening 
at  five  o'clock.  Dressed  in  holiday  clothes,  they 
joked  and  laughed.  Even  little  barefooted  Ne- 
groes, whose  white  teeth  and  white  eyeballs  looked 
like  bits  of  chalk  on  small  blackboards,  were  bub- 
bling over  with  merriment  as  they  perched  on  huge 
bales  of  cotton  that  were  piled  high  along  the 
wharves,  waiting  to  be  loaded  on  boats  and  shipped 
far  away.  Some  of  the  little  darkies  whistled  and 
shuffled  their  feet  or  "cut  pigeon  wings"  as  they 
danced,  not  the  least  bit  worried  because  their 
ragged  garments  fluttered  like  small  flags. 

Lieutenant  Austin,  holding  little  Cricket  se- 
curely on  the  railing  of  the  deck,  stood  beside  his 
wife  looking  down  at  the  crowd. 

*'The  people  of  New  Orleans  never  forget  this 
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anniversary,"  he  said.  "I  was  just  picturing  to 
myself  the  wild  rejoicing  here  that  night  of  the 
eighth  of  January  in  1814,  when  General  Andrew 
Jackson's  victory  over  the  British  ended  the  war 
of  1812.     New  Orleans  must  have  gone  mad  with 

joy!" 

"The  one  thing  I  remember  about  that  war,"  his 
wife  replied,  "was  that  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
was  actually  fought  two  weeks  after  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  had  been  signed  between  the  British  Com- 
missioners and  our  own  country,  but  the  command- 
ers of  the  two  forces  believed  the  war  still  existed. 
I  am  glad  that  mail  is  not  so  slow  nowadays. 
Maybe  Andrew  Jackson  would  never  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States  if  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  had  not  been  fought." 

Cricket's  father  pinched  the  baby's  pink  cheek 
and  smiled  down  at  her  as  he  said,  "Maybe  so.  But 
that's  not  so  queer  as  the  way  the  war  started  out. 
It  began  with  a  pig." 

"You  are  joking!" 

"I  am  not,"  he  answered,  soberly.  "It's  a  fact. 
A  farmer  in  Rhode  Island,  on  his  way  to  vote,  saw 
one  of  his  pigs  caught  in  the  fence.  Pigs  were  val- 
uable, so  he  stopped  to  get  it  loose,  and  when  he 
finally  reached  the  polls  he  was  too  late  to  vote. 
That  one  vote  lost  the  precinct  for  the  Federalists, 
and  as  a  result,  a  representative  who  favored  war 
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with  England  was  elected,  then  followed  a  senator 
who  favored  war,  and  at  last,  by  just  one  vote  the 
Congress  declared  the  War  of  1812.  So,  you  see, 
all  the  trouble  between  our  country  and  England 
was  due  to  the  pig  that  was  caught  in  a  Rhode  Is- 
land fence  that  day." 

It  was  not  only  a  holiday,  but  also  the  day  set 
for  the  maiden  trip  of  the  Selma,  and  many  people 
had  gathered  to  wish  the  beautiful  new  river  packet 
a  successful  voyage  and  safe  return.  Captain 
Thomas  Rogers  stood  watching  the  sailors  hau] 
away  the  gangplank,  and  the  cheers  of  those  on  the 
wharf  were  answered  by  those  on  the  boat.  Hand* 
kerchiefs  fluttered  like  big  flocks  of  white  pigeons, 
the  cheers  grew  louder,  then  the  Selma  started 
smoothly  on  her  first  trip. 

Cricket,  secure  in  her  father's  arms,  perched  on 
the  railing,  stared  with  puzzled  black  eyes,  try- 
ing to  understand  what  the  crowd,  the  confusion, 
and  the  loud  cheers  all  meant.  And  while  she 
stared  the  boat  was  sailing  swiftly  on  its  course, 
until  the  mass  of  people  on  shore  became  only  a 
dim  blur.  Then  even  the  blur  faded  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  anywhere  except  miles  and  miles 
of  water,  and  miles  and  miles  of  blue  sky. 

Lieutenant  Austin  looked  down  at  his  baby  girl 
and  said,  rather  soberly,  "Well,  little  girl,  you  are 
starting  your  adventures  in  earnest.     The  anni- 
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versary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ;  the  maiden 
trip  of  the  Selma;  Wednesday,  January  the  eighth, 
at  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  1868!  And  that 
means  no  date  at  all." 

"Will  you  ever  be  serious?"  asked  Cricket's 
mother.     "No  date!     Nonsense!" 

"Fact,"  was  the  answer.  "In  all  Louisiana  Jan- 
uary the  eighth  is  no  date.  It  is  called  dies  non, 
no  day.  Under  the  law  no  legal  business  may 
take  place.  It's  a  legal  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  So  Cricket  is  starting  her 
adventures  in  life  on  a  day  that  has  no  date.  And 
remember,  a  pig  in  a  fence  started  it  all!" 

"I  believe  you  made  that  up,"  asserted  Mrs. 
Austin.     "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before." 

"I  saw  it  in  a  paper,"  her  husband  answered, 
positively,  as  Cricket's  mother  took  the  baby  from 
his  arms  and  started  toward  their  cabin.  But  she 
looked  back  at  him  and  said,  "I  don't  believe  it!" 

He  smiled  and  followed  her. 

So  the  voyage  began.  The  trip  to  Ship  Island, 
where  the  Austins  were  going  to  live,  required  only 
a  voyage  of  twenty-four  hours,  so  the  passengers 
went  to  sleep  fully  expecting  to  reach  port  the  next 
evening.  The  Selma,  like  all  river  packets,  was 
built  very  high  above  the  water,  and  usually  such 
boats  followed  a  course  near  the  shore;  but  on  this 
trip  the  new  boat  was  to  take  a  different  course  and 
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go  f^irther  from  shore,  to  unload  stores  and  passen- 
gers at  an  army  garrison  located  on  Ship  Island. 

During  that  night  a  mass  of  dark  clouds  drifted 
across  the  sky  while  fierce  winds  lashed  the  waves 
higher  and  higher  until  the  Selma  pitched  and 
rolled  so  that  the  passengers  became  alarmed.  But 
the  captain  gave  strict  orders  that  everyone,  except 
the  sailors,  should  remain  in  the  cabins.  Though 
they  obeyed,  no  one  slept. 

Then  there  came  a  fearful  crash.  The  waves 
had  swept  away  the  smokestack  of  the  boat.  Still 
the  Selma  battled  on,  but  suddenly,  hke  an  animal 
quivering  in  fright,  it  stopped.  The  passengers, 
who  had  listened  to  the  throbbing  of  the  engine^), 
knew  that  something  was  ^vrong.  Almost  breath- 
lessly they  waited.  The  engines  were  silent.  The 
machinery  had  broken  down.  Through  that  long 
night  the  Selma  tossed  on  immense  waves  that 
Hfted  it  so  high  then  dropped  it  so  swiftly  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  boat  would  plunge  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf. 

Day  dawned  at  last,  but  no  rehef  was  in  sight. 
Other  boats  did  not  follow  this  new  route  the 
Selma  was  taking.  The  storm  raged  more  fiercely, 
and  all  attempts  to  mend  the  broken  machinery  of 
the  boat  proved  useless. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  everybody  on  board, 
except  one  very  young  passenger.     Cricket  did  not 
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mind  it  at  all.  When  the  boat  tossed  and  rolled, 
she  smiled,  thinking  it  was  just  the  rocking  of  a 
great  big  cradle.  The  pillows  had  been  arranged 
to  protect  her  from  bumps  against  the  side  of  the 
berth,  but  her  father  and  mother,  bruised  from  be- 
ing thrown  about,  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and 
clung  tightly  to  the  woodwork  while  they  braced 
themselves  to  resist  the  pitching  of  the  boat  that 
rolled  helplessly  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

It  seemed  only  a  miracle  that  the  boat  remained 
afloat  through  that  day  and  the  second  night,  for 
the  storm  raged  more  furiously,  and  as  the  ma- 
chinery was  beyond  use,  the  smokestack  also  gone, 
the  Selma  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the 
waves. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  a  new  problem 
faced  the  captain,  crew,  and  passengers.  There 
was  no  more  food  on  the  boat.  Only  enough  pro- 
visions for  a  voyage  of  two  days  had  been  on  board 
when  the  Selma  had  sailed  from  New  Orleans,  and 
there  was  no  chance  to  get  any  more.  The  grown- 
up people  on  the  unlucky  boat  understood  what 
that  meant,  but  Cricket  was  not  old  enough  to 
worry  over  such  a  small  matter.  She  had  never 
been  hungry  in  her  life. 

While  everyone  was  wondering  what  could  be 
done,  and  hoping  that  some  passing  vessel  might 
see  their  signals  of  distress,  Cricket's  father  was 
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talking  to  another  passenger  on  the  boat.  The 
other  man  was  Captain  Adams,  who,  like  Lieuten- 
ant Austin,  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  also 
bound  for  Ship  Island,  where  his  wife  awaited  his 
return. 

Captain  Adams  was  in  charge  of  food  suppHes 
destined  for  tbe  officers  and  soldiers  at  Ship  Island. 
But  no  officer  had  the  right  to  break  open  govern- 
ment supplies  and  use  them  for  any  purpose  except 
as  ordered.  However,  after  the  two  officers  had 
talked  it  over,  they  decided  to  speak  to  Captain 
Rogers,  who  commanded  the  Selma. 

And  so  the  government  supplies  were  used  to 
feed  those  on  board  the  boat,  for  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  absolutely  nothing  to  eat. 

Though  the  storm  continued,  the  engineer  kept 
working  away  at  the  broken  machinery,  hoping  to 
enable  the  boat  to  reach  Ship  Island.  At  last  the 
Selma  moved,  but  very,  very  slowly,  with  frequent 
long  stops,  because  the  engines  needed  more  re- 
pairs. 

Thus,  instead  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  Selma 
struggled  for  three  entire  weeks  before  she  man- 
aged, at  last,  to  reach  Ship  Island,  the  end  of  her 
maiden  voyage. 

The  only  boats  that  stopped  at  Ship  Island  came 
with  mail  and  provisions  twice  each  month.  So 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  surprised  to  se^  a  very 
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large  boat,  built  like  a  river  packet,  not  like  a  regu- 
lar sea-going  vessel,  come  slowly  toward  the  island 
and  up  to  the  small  wharf. 

When  they  realized  that  this  boat  was  the  Selma, 
they  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  eyes.  It  had 
been  reported  everywhere  that  the  splendid  new 
river  packet,  with  her  crew  and  passengers,  was 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was 
like  having  the  dead  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Shouting  and  whooping,  the  people  of  the  gar- 
rison ran  to  welcome  those  aboard  whom  they  had 
never  again  expected  to  see  in  hfe.  And  when 
INIrs.  Adams,  who  had  been  mourning  for  her  dead 
husband,  ran  crying  into  his  arms,  everyone  ashore, 
and  those  on  the  boat,  cheered  and  wept  with  joy. 

Then  silence  fell  on  them  all.  Every  eye  was 
turned  to  where  Lieutenant  Austin  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  gangplank.  Above  his  head  he  held  a 
little  child. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  officers  and  soldiers  alike 
broke  into  loud  cheers,  as  though  they  were  wel- 
coming a  little  queen  to  her  kingdom,  and  many 
eyes  were  misty  as  they  thought  of  the  dangers  she 
had  safely  passed. 

Cricket,  seeing  the  smihng  faces  as  the  men  sur- 
rounded her,  answered  with  a  baby  smile.  Then,  as 
sl  young  officer,  her  father's  dearest  friend,  reached 
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her,  saying,  "Come  to  Uncle  Emmet,"  Cricket's 
arms  went  out  to  him,  and,  perched  on  his  shoulder, 
she  was  carried  in  triumph  to  her  new  home.  Car- 
ried like  a  queen,  for  from  that  hour  no  queen 
could  have  ruled  more  royally  on  Ship  Island,  or 
anywhere  else.  There  was  no  other  child  in  the 
garrison,  so  Cricket  belonged  to  everybody  there. 


CHAPTER  II 

STRANGE   SHIP    ISLAND 

SHIP  ISLAND  was  a  strange  place,  and 
especially  strange  for  the  home  of  a  little  girl. 

It  was  just  a  small  island  out  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  stretch  of  white  sand  was  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  wide  at  low  tide. 
All  the  houses  were  built  on  high  pilings,  and  when 
the  tide  was  high  the  water  swept  beneath  Cricket's 
home.  There  was  no  grass.  No  flowers  grew 
there.  It  was  just  a  bar  ot  sand  as  white  as  drifted 
3now. 

The  high  lighthouse  was  so  weakened  by  the 
pounding  waves,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  into 
it  during  a  storm.  But  there  was  one  solid  build- 
ing, and  on  stilts,  and  that  was  called  the  "bomb- 
proof." It  had  been  built  many  years  before  as  a 
fortress  and  also  to  hold  prisoners. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  island  from  the  bomb- 
proof two  rows  of  buildings  were  used  for  homes 
for  officers  and  soldiers.  These  lines  of  buildings 
faced  each  other,  and  between  them  ran  a  railroad 
track.     It  was  not  intended  for  trains  of  cars,  but 
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to  keep  a  lifeboat  upright  and  make  it  easy  to  push 
it  down  to  the  bomb-proof  when  the  storms  sweep- 
ing over  the  island  endangered  lives  and  homes. 
On  top  of  the  bomb-proof  grew  the  only  grass  to 
be  found  on  Ship  Island.  Big  cannons  had  been 
placed  there,  but  they  had  not  been  fired  for  many 
years. 

Another  strange  thing  about  Ship  Island  was  a 
tall  white  post  on  which  numbers  were  marked, 
like  a  big  yardstick.  It  was  fixed  upright  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  island.  Day  and  night  an  armed 
soldier,  called  a  sentinel,  stood  beside  the  post. 
At  intervals  another  sentinel  took  the  place  of  the 
former  one.  For  the  post  measured  the  height  of 
the  tide.  When  the  water  touched  a  certain  figure, 
the  sentinel  immediately  fired  his  gun.  That  shot 
warned  the  people  on  the  island  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger  and  they  must  hurry  to  the  lifeboat, 
so  that  it  might  be  shoved  quickly  to  the  bomb- 
proof where  they  would  be  protected  from  the 
rushing  water. 

There  were  three  young  officers,  friends  of  Lieu- 
tenant Austin,  who  called  themselves  Cricket's 
Guard  of  Honor.  Each  of  them,  when  not  on 
duty,  claimed  her  and  would  carry  her  about,  high 
on  his  shoulder. 

As  she  grew  old  enough  to  stand  alone,  they 
would  sit  in  a  row  on  the  railroad  track  and  coax 
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her  to  take  a  few  steps  from  one  to  the  other.  Her 
reward  for  those  steps  was  a  queer  one.  She  was 
allowed  to  clutch  tightly  to  the  shoulder  straps  on 
their  blue  uniform  blouses,  so  that  she  could  safely 
stoop  and  scoop  up  a  fist  full  of  white  sand.  This 
she  heaped  on  each  bared,  bowed  head,  so  that  the 
sand  poured  like  a  dry  shower  bath  over  ears,  faces, 
and  down  their  backs.  Cricket  thought  this  great 
sport. 

She  did  not  know,  as  the  older  people  did,  that 
in  less  than  two  months  after  the  Selma  had  made 
its  maiden  trip  to  Ship  Island,  the  splendid  boat 
which  had  battled  so  bravely  during  those  three 
weeks  in  tLe  storm  had  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  So  not  even  a  trace  was  left  of  the  beautiful 
boat  on  which  Cricket  had  spent  those  weeks  of  her 
first  real  adventure  in  life. 

When  she  was  able  to  walk,  holding  the  hands  of 
her  friends,  they  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road track  where  the  sentinel  stood  beside  the  tall 
white  pole.  The  soldier's  hand  would  be  lifted 
to  salute  the  officers,  who  returned  the  salute. 
Cricket,  releasing  her  right  hand  from  her  friend's 
handclasp,  very  gravely  would  return  the  sentinel's 
salute,  just  as  the  officers  always  did. 

That  official  duty  accomplished,  she  would  stand 
against  the  marked  pole  while  her  Guard  of  Honor 
looked  soberly  at  the  figures  to  see  just  how  much 
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she  had  grown  during  the  night.  Cricket  beheved 
positively  that  the  pole  had  been  made  and  put 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  how  fast  she 
was  growing. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Cricket's  mother,  to- 
gether with  several  other  ladies,  decided  to  give  a 
dinner  party.  It  was  a  serious  undertaking  when 
all  the  vegetables,  chicken,  and  special  delicacies 
had  to  be  brought  from  Biloxi,  the  nearest  port. 
But  an  old  soldier  named  Peter  Wickerwack,  who 
had  one  wooden  leg,  promised  to  dehver  the  mar- 
keting in  his  little  catboat. 

All  of  the  ladies  sent  their  dishes  and  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons  to  the  Austin  home,  for  no  one 
of  them  had  enough  silverware  to  set  a  table  for 
such  a  big  dinner  party  as  was  planned.  The 
morning  of  the  feast  a  terrible  storm  swept  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  nobody  supposed  that  old 
Peter's  little  boat  could  ever  live  through  such 
waves.  In  fact,  nobody  thought  that  he  would  try 
to  reach  the  island. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  Peter  arrived  safely 
with  everything  that  had  been  ordered,  and  so  the 
dmner  party  went  on  as  planned,  while  the  waves 
swished  beneath  the  houses.  Then,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  laughter  and  chatter  of  the  guests,  the 
sharp  report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  A  second  shot 
followed.     Then  a  third. 
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Instantly,  the  dinner  was  abandoned.  Every- 
one except  Cricket  realized  that  the  sentinel  on 
guard  beside  the  measuring  pole  had  fired  his  gun 
to  warn  that  the  waves  had  reached  the  danger 
mark. 

Uncle  Emmet  Crawford  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  little  girl,  as  he  said,  "I  will  take  care  of  her. 
You  look  out  for  Mrs.  Austin." 

Wrapping  a  warm  blanket  about  the  child,  he 
followed  all  the  guests  outside  the  house  to  the 
lifeboat  which  stood  firmly  between  the  two  rails. 
The  waves  pounded  and  swept  higher  and  higher 
toward  the  center  of  the  narrow  strip  of  sand,  and 
the  women  of  the  garrison  were  hastily  helped  into 
the  boat. 

Cricket  was  the  only  child,  and  when  the  men 
had  shoved  the  lifeboat  through  the  curling  waves 
and  down  to  the  bomb-proof,  she  was  carried,  safe 
and  snug,  into  the  stone  fortress. 

All  the  rest  of  the  garrison  gathered  there.  Pro- 
visions had  already  been  taken  to  the  bomb-proof 
and  clean  straw  had  been  spread  on  the  floor  in 
place  of  beds.  And  there  Uncle  Emmet  laid  her 
gently,  still  wrapped  like  a  little  mummy.  Cricket 
was  not  afraid,  because  she  was  not  old  enough  to 
understand  the  danger.  She  knew  that  her  friends 
were  near,  and  soon  she  was  soundly  sleeping. 

While  she  slept  through  the  night,  the  officers 
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and  their  ^vives  waited,  wondering  how  long  the 
stone  walls  of  the  bomb-proof  would  resist  the 
fury  of  the  storm. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  with  it  the  storm 
died  away.  The  door  of  the  bomb-proof  was 
thrown  open  and  the  sun  streamed  in  so  brightly 
that  it  dazzled  their  eyes.  The  sea,  though  still 
rough,  had  slipped  away  from  the  strip  of  white 
sand.  But  those  who  came  out  of  the  bomb-proof 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  that 
the  big  three-masted  schooner  which  had  put  into 
port  from  the  storm  and  had  been  anchored  on  the 
side  of  Ship  Island  toward  the  mainland  had  been 
lifted  like  a  toy  boat  by  the  huge  waves  and  during 
the  night  had  sailed  right  over  the  island.  There 
it  was  riding  at  dawn,  snug  and  safe  as  though  it 
were  an  everyday  event  for  a  great  big  boat  and 
its  crew  to  sail  across  an  island  where  people  were 
living. 

Not  one  person  had  expected  to  find  any  houses 
standing  after  such  a  terrible  night  but  the  homes 
on  stilts  were  still  in  their  usual  places.  So  with 
words  of  thankfulness  that  their  homes  and  their 
lives  had  been  spared,  they  all  hastened  back  to 
the  garrison  quarters. 

The  tall  white  pole  gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  A 
sentinel  stood  beside  it  holding  his  gun.  Cricket, 
perched  on  her  father's  shoulder,  saw  the  man  sa* 
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lute.  Very  gravely  she  lifted  her  chubby  right 
hand  and  returned  the  soldier's  salute.  The  sen- 
tinel tried  to  hide  a  smile.  Sentinels  never  smile 
when  on  duty,  but  that  sentinel  smiled. 

Though  the  people  on  Ship  Island  were  safe,  the 
blue  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  miles  was 
strewn  with  bits  of  wreckage.  Many  fine  boats 
were  helplessly  drifting  about,  and  others  had  gone 
fathoms  deep  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  during  the 
stormy  night  of  Mrs.  Austin's  dinner  party. 


CHAPTER  III 

A    BUKIED    STORE 

AFTER  the  excitement  of  having  a  big  ship 
L  sail  right  over  the  island  as  though  there  were 
nothing  but  water  everj^where,  the  famihes  in  the 
little  garrison  passed  their  time  much  as  other  peo- 
ple might  do  in  any  place.  But,  of  course,  other 
homes  were  not  built  on  high  stilts  so  that  little 
girls  could  sit  and  peep  down  knotholes  on  the 
front  porch  and  watch  the  water  flow  beneath  the 
house.  Cricket  passed  many  hours  doing  this;  or, 
for  a  change,  she  would  drop  a  long  bit  of  fish  line 
through  the  openings.  A  bent  pin  at  the  end  of 
the  line  was  supposed  to  catch  a  fish  some  day,  but 
it  never  did. 

One  day  after  Cricket  was  big  enough  to  walk 
alone  and  amuse  herself,  she  trotted  over  to  the 
house  where  her  three  friends  lived  together. 
None  of  them  had  a  family,  so  these  young  officers 
had  rooms  together  and  ate  their  meals  in  another 
house. 

They  were  all  very  busy  making  out  official  re- 
ports when  Cricket  came  to  see  them  that  day;  and 
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IS  she  asked  so  many  questions  and  got  into  so 
Quch  mischief,  at  last  Uncle  Emmet  hit  upon  a 
)lan  to  keep  her  busy  and  quiet  for  a  while.  It 
eally  promised  to  be  a  fine  plan.  The  other  young 
ifficers  thought  so,  too. 

Cricket  held  out  her  fat  hands  with  fingers 
pread  far  apart,  while  Uncle  Emmet  put  a  dab 
f  black  molasses  on  the  tip  of  each  pink  finger, 
["hen  from  a  pillow  on  his  bed  he  pulled  a  soft 
^hite  feather,  which  he  pressed  firmly  on  one  of  the 
ttle  fingers. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "sit  down  there  and  see  if  you 
an  take  that  feather  off." 

Cricket  sat  down  and  solemnly  picked  at  the 
gather.  There  was  no  trouble  getting  it  from  the 
rst  finger,  but  it  only  stuck  tightly  to  another  one. 
>he  puckered  her  brows  and  kept  busily  at  work 
dth  the  feather.  While  she  picked  it  from  finger 
3  finger,  the  only  noise  in  the  room  was  the 
[iratching  of  pens  on  paper. 

At  last  the  reports  were  done.  Uncle  Emmet 
)oked  around  at  the  quiet  httle  girl.  But  she  was 
ot  sitting  on  the  floor.  She  was  busily  engaged 
t  the  end  of  the  room.  Then  they  discovered  that 
'ricket  had  found  the  can  of  molasses  and  had  also 
oked  a  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  pillow,  after  which 
le  had  stuck  the  feathers  on  the  wall  as  high  up  as 
be  could  reach. 
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Xor  was  that  all.  Feathers  and  molasses  were 
smeared  on  chairs,  on  her  face,  on  her  hands,  and 
in  her  black  curls,  so  that  as  she  turned  and  looked 
at  her  friends,  she  was  more  like  a  little  chicken 
than  like  Cricket  Austin.  Even  her  shoes  had  been 
daubed  ^vith  molasses  and  decorated  with  feathers 
from  the  pillow. 

In  spite  of  their  surprise,  the  three  young  officers 
shouted  with  laughter.  Then  they  began  to  pluck 
feathers  from  her  hair,  her  face,  her  hands  and  her 
shoes,  followed  by  hot  water  and  soap  vigorously 
applied.  But  the  little  girl  looked  very  unlike  the 
child  who  had  come  to  visit  them.  So  Cricket  was 
led  back  to  her  mother  that  the  cleaning  and  pluck- 
ing might  be  properly  finished-  For  many  days 
afterward  Cricket's  feathers  wt^re  the  joke  of  the 
garrison.  Uncle  Emmet  Crawford  began  to  call 
her  "Birdie"  after  that,  and  others  did  the  same. 
It  made  no  difference  to  her  whether  she  were 
called  Birdie,  Cricket,  or  Slive^.  One  name  was 
as  good  as  another  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  and 
she  answered  to  them  all. 

For  three  years  the  httle  girl  lived  on  Ship  Is- 
land, as  happy  as  though  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  a  beautiful  p^^rk  instead  of  being  nothing  but 
water  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  see.  And  then  one 
day  ever}i:liing  was  in  a  disturbance.  Cricket's 
father,  being  an  army  officer,  had  to  obey  orders 
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Tom  Washington,  and  an  order  had  come  that  he 
vas  to  leave  Ship  Island  and  travel  to  another  gar- 
•ison  many,  many  miles  away. 

Cricket  was  too  little  to  understand  this  entirely, 
)ut  she  tried  to  help  pack  the  trunks,  and  when 
lach  of  her  three  friends  in  turn  would  pick  her  up 
md  tell  her  she  must  not  forget  him,  she  would  put 
ler  arms  about  his  neck  and  squeeze  as  hard  as  she 
•ould. 

It  was  very  exciting  when  the  boat  stopped  at 
he  wharf  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  stood  watch- 
ng  the  trunks  put  aboard.  Then  all  the  ladies  and 
very  officer  there  kissed  Cricket  good-bye.  She 
wondered  why  some  of  them  were  crying. 

Uncle  Emmet,  followed  by  Uncle  George  Ford 
nd  Uncle  "Kimby,"  carried  Cricket  up  the  gang- 
)lank  to  the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  there  Cricket's 
Tuard  of  Honor  said  good-bye  to  the  little  girl,  her 
ather,  and  her  mother.  On  the  wharf,  just  as  three 
'ears  before  a  crowd  had  gathered  and  cheered  the 
rippled  Selma,  a  group  of  officers,  ladies,  and  sol- 
iiers  now  stood  and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
riiis  time  the  cheers  and  the  good-byes  were  for 
ticket  Austin,  and,  as  the  boat  faded  from  their 
ight,  those  left  in  the  garrison  of  Ship  Island 
loped  that  the  voyage  would  be  safely  ended  and 
hat  the  little  girl's  life  would  always  be  happy. 

The  big  city  of  New  Orleans,  its  crowds  of  peo- 
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pie,  horses,  stores,  and  hotels  were  wonderful  to 
Cricket,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  tiny  strip 
of  sand  surrounded  by  water.  But  the  Austins 
did  not  remain  in  New  Orleans.  There  was  a 
journey  in  a  railroad  train,  and  then  Cricket  and 
her  parents  had  to  travel  in  a  large  carriage  drawn 
by  four  mules.  For  many  days  they  drove  where 
ro  people  lived  except  wild  Indians,  and  because 
these  Indians  were  dangerous,  a  big,  white-covered 
wagon  loaded  with  eight  soldiers  all  carrying  guns, 
followed  behind  the  family  carriage  in  order  to 
protect  the  Austins  from  sudden  attack. 

It  puzzled  Cricket  to  see  her  father,  with  a 
carbine  across  his  knees,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out from  side  to  side  of  the  brushy  road,  while  her 
mother's  eyes  were  very  wide  open  and  her  face 
strangely  white.  When  Cricket  would  begin  to 
talk,  her  mother  would  lay  a  finger  on  the  child's 
lips  and  whisper,  "Ssssh!" 

The  very  first  night  of  this  strange  trip  they 
stopped  where  a  man  had  a  funny  little  store.  It 
was  not  a  house,  but  just  a  hole  that  sloped  down 
into  the  ground.  Cricket's  father  showed  her  how 
they  could  walk  right  on  top  of  the  roof  without 
knowing  that  any  roof  was  there,  until  one  saw  a 
piece  of  stovepipe  poking  out  of  the  earth.  Down 
inside  this  queer  house  the  storekeeper  showed  the 
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Lustins  another  hole  cut  very  deeply  into  the  back 
all  of  the  room. 

He  explained  that  if  the  Indians  should  attack 
Is  place  and  burn  down  the  wooden  door,  which 
as  the  only  way  they  could  get  inside,  he  could 
and  in  this  smaller  hole,  just  like  a  statue,  and 
ght  them  off.  They  could  not  crawl  up  on  him 
'om  behind,  nor  from  the  sides  and  as  the  store 
as  just  a  hole  in  the  ground  it  could  not  be  set 
Sre. 

While  the  good-natured  owner  of  this  strange 
;ore  was  explaining  all  this,  and  that  his  only  cus- 
miers  were  people  passing  along  the  road,  the 
)ldiers  had  been  busy  pitching  a  large  tent  and  ar- 
mging  beds  for  Lieutenant  Austin  and  his  family. 
>f  course,  there  were  no  beds  such  as  people  usu- 
Uy  have  in  homes,  but  soft  buffalo  robes  were 
Dread  on  the  ground  inside  the  tent,  and  on  top 
P  the  robes  blankets  and  sheets  were  placed,  mak- 
ig  a  really  comfortable  bed. 

Cricket  was  undressed  and  very  soon  sound 
sleep,  but  INIrs.  Austin  sat  on  a  folding  camp  stool 
utside  the  tent.  As  it  became  dark  she  heard  the 
irill,  hoarse  "Yip — yip — yip"  of  some  wild  ani- 
lal,  but  her  husband  told  her  there  was  no  danger; 
;  was  just  a  coyote.  Still,  she  was  nervous.  She 
ad  heard  that  the  Indians  would  signal  each  other 
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by  imitating  the  call  of  a  coyote.  ]Mayt)e  the  In° 
dians  were  planning  to  attack  the  camp! 

Mrs.  Austin  looked  around  at  Cricket,  who  was 
peacefully  sleeping,  and  then,  remembering  the 
dugout,  she  picked  up  the  little  girl,  who  did  not 
even  open  her  eyes,  and  carried  her  to  the  entrance 
of  the  old  man's  store. 

"Please  let  us  sleep  in  here  to-night,"  begged 
Cricket's  mother. 

"  'Tisn't  fit  for  a  lady,"  the  storekeeper  said, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "But  you're  wel- 
come to  it,  if  you  want  it." 

So  the  soldiers  carried  the  buffalo  robes  and 
bedding  from  the  tent  into  the  dugout;  and  while 
the  coyotes  yipped  and  prowled  about  the  camp, 
Cricket  and  her  mother  slept  till  long  after  dayhght 
inside  that  strange  store  dug  into  solid  earth. 

The  family,  after  thanking  the  old  man,  who  re- 
fused any  money  for  the  use  of  his  place,  drove  on 
their  way,  while  ]Mrs.  Austin  wondered  where  they 
would  sleep  that  night.  AVhen  they  stopped  to 
camp,  it  was  at  a  place  called  a  "redoubt." 

This  was  a  small  camp  for  soldiers  right  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  most  dangerous  Indian  country. 
Bags  of  sand  had  been  piled  ten  feet  high  or  more, 
forming  a  hollow  circle.  An  opening  had  been 
left,  just  big  enough  to  allow  one  man  at  a  time  to 
pass  through  from  the  outside.     An  armed  soldier 
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ood  at  this  narrow  gateway.  He  was  relieved 
ter  a  certain  time,  and  another  soldier  took  his 
ace  as  sentinel.  Day  and  night  the  place  was 
jver  left  unguarded. 

Cricket's  mother,  learning  that  the  tent  was  to 
I  pitched  outside  the  redoubt,  insisted  that  it 
ould  be  put  inside.  So  it  was  done.  And  that 
ght  Cricket  slept  on  her  warm,  soft  bed  of  buffalo 
•bes  in  the  center  of  this  warlike  barricade  while 
Idiers  slept  near  the  family  tent,  and  the  sentinel, 
m  in  hand,  watched  sharply  at  the  narrow  open- 
g  of  the  sandbags,  to  prevent  hostile  Indians 
om  sneaking  up  to  attack  the  redoubt. 
In  the  daytime  Cricket  did  not  find  the  long 
ives  uninteresting.  Often  deer  would  dart  swiftly 
TOSS  the  wagon  road  or  quail  would  scurry  from 
ider  the  thick  brush.  Cricket's  father  had  fixed 
nice  wooden  cigar  box  half  full  of  sand.  Holes 
ere  bored  in  the  cover,  and  inside  the  box  were 
iree  horned  toads  which  he  had  caught  for  her  as 
3ts.  So  the  journey  was  not  without  its  diver- 
ons. 

Then,  one  evening,  he  lifted  her  up  so  that  she 
mid  stand  on  the  carriage  seat  beside  him  and 
eady  herself  with  her  arm  across  his  shoulder. 
Look!"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  number  of  low, 
[•own  buildings,  "that  is  our  new  home.  Camp 
upply!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

CAMP   SUPPLY 

CRICKET,  standing  up  in  the  carriage,  stared 
at  the  long  row  of  buildings  as  the  mules 
trotted  briskly  over  the  road  that  led  past  the 
backs  of  these  houses.  They  were  very  different 
from  anything  she  had  yet  seen. 

Cricket's  mother  was  equally  interested,  but  not 
so  well  pleased  as  the  little  girl,  for  the  officers' 
quarters  consisted  of  low  log  houses.  The  logs, 
instead  of  being  laid  across  from  corner  to  corner 
of  each  building,  had  been  placed  upright  from 
the  ground,  and  between  these  vertical  logs  the 
spaces  were  chinked  with  a  plaster  of  brown  mud. 

Queerest  of  all,  there  was  absolutely  no  front 
or  back  door  to  any  of  the  houses. 

"Where  are  the  doors?"  demanded  Cricket. 
"How  do  people  get  into  their  homes  here?" 

"I  guess  they  climb  down  the  chimneys,  like 
Santa  Claus,"  said  her  father,  gravely. 

Cricket  looked  at  her  plump  mother. 

"You  can't  climb.  Daddy  and  I  will  live  in  the 
house  and  you  can  have  the  tent  pitched  outside.'* 

d6 
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But  Lieutenant  Austin  spoiled  the  arrange- 
ment by  saying,  "Look!  There  are  doors  at  each 
side,  right  under  those  httle  porches  connecting 
the  houses." 

Then  he  explained  that  if  the  Indians  should 
burn  one  house  the  people  could  escape  through 
these  side  doors  and  take  refuge  in  the  next  house, 
just  like  going  from  one  room  to  the  other,  whih 
armed  soldiers  would  protect  the  little  porches. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  house  which  was  to 
be  their  own,  and  Cricket  hurried  inside.  There 
she  halted  suddenly,  her  eyes  round  with  won- 
der. Even  the  crude  outsides  of  the  buildings  had 
not  prepared  her  or  her  mother  for  rooms  with 
dirt  floors. 

Mrs.  Austin  took  one  look  around,  then  she  sat 
down  on  her  trunk,  which  the  soldiers  had  carried 
into  the  room. 

*'0h,  this  is  awful!"  she  gasped.  ''It  is  worse 
than  Ship  Island." 

"It's  a  funny  house,"  announced  Cricket,  as  she 
stooped  down  and  examined  the  dirt  floor.  "Look, 
Daddy!     Here's  a  big,  fat  spider." 

"Look  out  there!"  Cricket's  father  called, 
sharply,  at  the  same  moment  he  stamped  the  spider 
beneath  his  foot.  "Don't  ever  get  near  one  of 
those  spiders.  That  is  a  tarantula,  and  they  can 
jvmip  a  long  way  if  you  make  them  mad  at  you. 
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If  that  fellow  had  bitten  you — ^well — I'd  be  run- 
ning for  the  doctor  this  very  minute.  That's  no 
joke,  either!  There  are  centipedes,  scorpions, 
vinegarroons,  and  lots  of  things  you  must  keep 
at  a  distance,  young  lady.  They  didn't  live  on 
Ship  Island,  but  they  do  live  here." 

A  sudden  patter  of  rain  interrupted  Cricket's 
father  and  added  to  the  discouragement  of  Mrs. 
Austin,  who  had  started  to  unpack  the  family 
trunk.  The  soldiers,  after  bringing  in  the  bedding 
used  by  the  family  on  their  trip,  had  left  the 
A^ustins  alone.  As  INIrs.  Austin  looked  forlornly 
at  the  low  roof,  a  chunk  of  mud,  as  big  as  a  man's 
fist,  fell  to  the  floor,  leaving  an  open  space  through 
which  the  rain  descended. 

Cricket's  mother  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
open  trunk  and  began  to  cry.  Cricket,  not  know- 
ing the  reason,  but  wishing  to  console,  sidled  up  to 
her  mother  apologetically  and  patted  her  hand. 

"Don't  cry,  Manmia!     I'll  be  good." 

"It's  not  you  this  time,"  was  her  mother's 
choked  reply.  "It's — it's  this — awful,  awful 
house!" 

"Don't  worry."  Lieutenant  Austin  spoke 
cheerfully.  "I'll  have  a  bit  of  canvas  stretched 
over  the  bed  to  keep  off  the  rain  during  the  night." 

So  in  a  little  while  the  soldiers  had  tacked  a  tent 
sheet  over  four  rough  uprights  arranged  like  an 
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3ld-fashioned,  four-poster  bed.  And  beneath  this 
canopy  the  tired  family  slept  comfortably  in  spite 
jf  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  and  small  chunks 
)f  mud  from  the  roof. 

Cricket  took  great  interest  in  the  furnishing  of 
heir  home.  The  only  chairs  the  Austin  family 
possessed  were  empty  boxes,  and  the  dining  table 
vas  merely  an  extra  large  box  in  which  soldiers' 
miforms  had  been  shipped.  Their  bed  was  noth- 
ng  but  flat  boards  nailed  to  four  posts,  and  the 
nattress  laid  upon  the  boards  was  just  a  soldier's 
anvas  bed  sack  filled  with  hay.  Over  this  was 
pread  a  buffalo  robe,  fur  side  up,  so  that  the  straw 
nside  the  bed  sack  would  not  scratch  the  flesh. 

The  canvas  canopy  which  had  been  tacked  to 
he  upright  posts  of  the  bed  was  a  source  of  de- 
ight  to  Cricket  during  many  heavy  storms.  She 
7ould  sit  beneath  it,  pretending  it  was  a  big  um- 
►rella,  while  she  played  with  paper  dolls  which 
ler  father  and  mother  cut  from  old  magazines 
,nd  pasted  on  cardboard. 

Sometimes  there  were  dust  storms  which  made 
heir  home  as  dark  as  night  even  during  the  middle 
if  the  day,  and  candles  had  to  be  lighted.  That 
7as  a  time  when  everyone  at  Camp  Supply  ate  "a 
)eck  of  dirt"  or  else  went  hungry.  Nothing  could 
)revent  the  fine  dust  from  sifting,  like  pepper,  into 
ood  as  it  was  being  cooked  or  eaten. 
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But  the  queerest  storm  of  all  was  a  grasshopper 
storm.  It  came  like  a  dark  cloud  at  first ;  then,  the 
next  thing,  the  air  was  filled  with  grasshoppers  of 
all  sizes.  They  settled  on  the  ground  and  ledges, 
and  if  any  one  moved  outside,  they  all  stirred  or 
flew  up. 

Cricket's  father  caught  some  of  the  largest  ones 
without  hurting  them,  and  brought  them  for  his 
little  girl  to  see  them  "spit  tobacco."  Then  he 
fastened  a  piece  of  fine  thread  to  one  and  cut  this 
thread  about  three  feet  long.  A  second  grass- 
hopper was  tied  to  the  other  end.  Cricket  watched 
curiously  as  her  tall  father  reached  up  to  the  log 
ceiling,  where  the  two  hoppers  clutched  tightly  as 
soon  as  they  touched  it.  The  thread  formed  e 
swing.  On  this  he  placed  a  third  grasshopper. 
It  grabbed  hold,  and  then  he  set  the  swing  ir 
motion. 

When  INIrs.  Austin  returned  to  the  room  from 
the  kitchen  shed,  she  found  a  dozen  such  swings, 
while  Cricket  danced  about  in  gleeful  excitement. 

"I  declare,  you  are  worse  than  Cricket!"  Mrs. 
Austin  exclaimed  to  her  husband,  as  she  ducked 
and  dodged  beneath  the  swinging  grasshoppers. 
"Take  those  horrid  things  out  of  here." 

With  a  grin  like  a  boy.  Cricket's  father  obeyed, 
and  soon  the  captive  grasshoppers  had  rejoined 
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'heir  army  and  were  skipping  briskly  on  their 
nterrupted  march,  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  no- 
vhere,  until  they  all  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
hey  had  come. 

The  afternoon  following  the  grasshopper  storm 
here  was  a  bump  at  the  side  door.  It  was  opened, 
ind  Lieutenant  Austin  stood  smiling  triumphantly 
ibove  a  wonderful  find. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  his  wife  cried  in  de- 
ight  at  the  sight  of  a  real  chair. 

"It  was  left  at  the  post  trader's  store  to  be  sold. 
[  got  it  as  a  surprise  for  you." 

Cricket  thought  it  was  the  most  gorgeous  chair 
n  the  whole  world.  A  piece  of  red  carpet  formed 
he  seat,  another  piece  the  back,  and  Lieutenant 
Austin  showed  how  the  chair  could  be  shut  up  flat 
eady  to  pack.  After  being  carried  inside  the 
louse,  the  chair  was  carefully  tried  in  one  place 
hen  another,  to  make  sure  where  it  would  show  to 
he  best  advantage. 

"Oh,  may  I  sit  in  it  first?"  begged  Cricket. 

"Wait  until  after  dinner,"  answered  her  mother, 
LS  the  bell  rang  for  their  evening  meal.  During 
linner  the  entire  conversation  was  about  their 
^reat  luck  in  getting  such  a  chair,  and  as  they  arose 
Tom  the  box  table.  Cricket  started  toward  the  new 
)iece  of  furniture,  but  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a 
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signal  from  her  mother,  made  her  pause  halfway 
across  the  room.  Captain  and  ]Mrs.  Powell  had 
come  to  call. 

The  new  chair,  hke  a  throne,  was  politely  offered 
to  Mrs.  Powell,  but  she  was  determined  that  Cric- 
ket's mother  should  be  the  first  one  to  use  it.  Mrs. 
Austin  refused,  and  of  course,  neither  Captain 
Powell  nor  Lieutenant  Austin  would  sit  on  it  while 
the  two  ladies  were  perched  on  empty  boxes. 
There  were  only  three  boxes  in  the  house,  and  as 
Cricket's  father,  having  no  place  to  sit,  remained 
standing,  the  callers  and  ^Irs.  Austin  insisted  that 
he  should  use  the  chair. 

Rather  embarrassed,  he  complied,  sitting  very 
gingerly  on  the  throne  of  honor;  but  as  he  finally 
settled  back  into  a  more  comfortable  position,  there 
was  a  squeak,  a  rip,  then  a  terrific  crash!  Cricket's 
father  sprawled  on  the  floor  surrounded  by  the 
splintered  ruins  of  the  gorgeous  chair.  It  was 
only  fit  for  kindling,  much  to  Cricket's  sorrow. 

"And  I  never  sat  in  it.  Xot  one  time!"  was  her 
tearful  accusation,  as  the  wrecked  chair  was  car- 
ried to  the  woodpile. 

Tw^o  extra  strong  boxes  were  delivered  from  the 
quartermaster's  building  the  next  day,  ready  for 
use  in  case  of  future  callers  at  the  Austin  home. 

With  Indians  all  around,  to^vns  distant  many 
days'  travel,  and  even  the  mail  carried  horseback. 
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there  was  no  way  to  transport  furniture  to  Camp 
Supply,  even  if  any  officer  were  rich  enough  to  buy 
it  elsewhere.  So  everyone  in  the  garrison  had  to 
live  just  as  the  Austins  had  to  do. 

Probably  little  girls  who  are  used  to  nice  white 
porcelain  bathtubs  with  silver  faucets  for  hot  and 
cold  water  would  have  scorned  the  bathtub  that 
Cricket's  father  planned  for  his  small  daughter. 
It  was  just  a  large  whisky  barrel  sawed  in  half. 
Then  it  was  burnt  with  live  coals,  to  destroy  the 
odor  of  whisky.  Two  pieces  of  rope  at  opposite 
sides  formed  the  handles,  and  Cricket  was  as  proud 
as  a  queen  when  buckets  of  water  poured  into  this 
tub  made  a  bath  in  which  she  could  squirm  about 
and  splash. 

And  so  the  people  in  Camp  Supply  lived  and 
shared  their  simple  homes,  laughing  at  privations 
and  cheering  each  other  in  times  of  sorrow  or  dan- 
ger. Far  away  from  settlements,  the  officers  and 
wives  of  the  old  Tenth  Cavalry  grew  to  be  like  one 
large  family,  and  above  all  else  was  their  pride  in 
their  regiment.  A  pride  that  was  shared  by  every- 
one, whether  living  on  Officers'  Line,  in  the  bar- 
racks, or  down  in  Suds'  Row,  where  the  laundresses 
and  the  little  colored  children  of  the  Negro  sol- 
diers of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  had  their  homes. 

The  days  at  Camp  Supply  passed  pleasantly 
t'oT  Cricket.     Though  she  was  the  youngest  child 
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in  the  garrison,  all  the  other  children  helped  to  en- 
tertain her,  and  there  were  many  surprising  thiags 
to  investigate.  But  there  was  one  mystery  that 
she  could  not  solve.     Where  did  Buffo  go? 

He  was  a  little  buffalo  calf,  just  about  the  size 
of  a  Shetland  pony.  Lieutenant  Austin  had 
bought  him  as  a  pet  for  Cricket,  and  the  soldiers 
had  made  a  rough  shed  of  large  boxes  where  the 
calf  was  kept  at  night.  During  the  day  he  was 
tethered  with  a  rope  back  of  the  house,  and  Cricket 
would  stand  beside  her  father  while  she  rubbed  the 
thick  hair  on  Buffo's  head.  Of  course,  he  was  toe 
young  to  have  any  horns,  and  she  was  never  al- 
lowed to  go  near  him  alone. 

One  night  Cricket  awoke  suddenly  at  hearing  a 
loud  noise,  but  her  mother  told  her  to  lie  down  and 
sleep.  Cricket  cuddled  down,  but  kept  wide  awake 
until  the  noise  stopped  and  she  saw  her  father  come 
into  the  house.  Then  the  candle  was  blown  out 
and  everyone  went  to  sleep  again. 

But  Cricket  never  saw  her  buffalo  calf  after  that 
night.  Nobody  told  her  that  a  big  pack  of  coyotes 
had  dashed  against  the  flimsy  shed,  and,  before 
Cricket's  father  could  reach  the  place,  the  coyotes 
had  killed  poor  Buffo.  Early  the  next  morning, 
before  Cricket  was  out  of  her  bed,  the  dead  buffalo 
calf  had  been  taken  away,  so  that  the  little  girl 
would  not  know  what  had  happened  during  the 
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night.  At  times  herds  of  buffalo  would  be  seen 
near  the  garrison,  and  then  Cricket  would  wonder 
whether  Buffo  had  gone  back  to  his  herd  again. 

Just  as  Cricket  had  come  to  beheve  that  she  was 
going  to  live  at  Camp  Supply  the  rest  of  her  life, 
she  learned  that  someone  in  Washington,  who  was 
called  the  Secretary  of  War,  could  order  officers 
and  soldiers  to  move  from  one  garrison  to  another, 
and  so  the  troop  of  which  her  father  was  first  lieu- 
tenant received  orders  to  leave  Camp  Supply  and 
march  to  Fort  Sill,  which  was  in  Indian  Territory. 

Cricket  enjoyed  the  wild  excitement  of  packing 
up ;  and  Mrs.  Austin  was  now  very  glad  that  they 
did  not  own  any  real  furniture.  The  boxes  that 
had  been  used  as  chairs  were  filled  with  family  be- 
longings and  tops  nailed  down  securely,  while  the 
big  box  that  had  been  a  dining  table  for  the  Austins 
held  bedding.  Even  Cricket's  treasured  bathtub 
was  filled  with  kitchen  utensils  and  a  canvas  tied 
over  the  top.  6^3091 

At  last  the  packing  was  finished  and  the  troop 
was  ready  to  start  on  its  long  trip. 

There  were  great  wagons  with  high,  white  can- 
vas tops  which  were  hitched  to  teams  of  six  mules, 
while  the  driver  rode  one  of  the  two  "wheel"  mules. 
These  were  the  mules  nearest  the  wagon.  Around 
each  driver's  neck  hung  a  thick,  long  leather  whip, 
called  a  "blacksnake,"  and  it  really  did  look  more 
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like  a  snake  than  like  a  whip.  The  troop  property 
and  soldiers'  clothes  were  carried  in  these  wagons, 
and  then  there  was  a  "mess  wagon."  Xot  so  called 
because  it  was  so  untidy,  but  because  it  was  packed 
with  food  to  be  eaten  on  the  march,  and  soldiers' 
meals  are  called  "the  mess,"  even  where  several 
officers  board  together. 

One  wagon  had  been  set  aside  for  the  property 
of  the  troop  officers.  Each  officer  was  allowed 
only  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  and  so  Captain 
Xolan,  who  commanded  "A"  troop,  filled  the  front 
part  of  this  wagon  with  his  family  goods.  Among 
them  was  carefully  stored  the  pride  of  ]Mrs.  No- 
lan's heart:  a  real  carpet — the  only  carpet  that 
anyone  had  owned  in  Camp  Supply! 

The  back  of  this  same  wagon  held  the  household 
goods  of  the  Austins.  Mrs.  Austin,  herself,  had 
carefully  watched  the  packing  of  a  precious  half 
can  of  coal  oil.  For  coal  oil  was  not  then  sold  by 
the  Govermnent,  and  as  there  were  no  convenient 
stores,  a  can  of  coal  oil  for  use  in  the  lamps  was 
considered  by  the  officers'  wives  as  worth  almost 
its  weight  in  gold.  jNIrs.  Austin  refused  to  sell  the 
oil  or  to  leave  it  behind  at  Camp  Supply. 

The  officers,  mounted  on  their  horses,  rode  at 
the  head  of  their  troop.  Back  of  the  troop  came 
the  carriages,  which  army  people  call  ambulances. 
Of  course,  these  ambulances  were  not  used  for  sick 
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people,  but  were  big,  comfortable  cairiages  in 
which  the  families  rode  when  on  the  march  from  one 
garrison  to  another,  or  in  going  to  the  far-away- 
railroad  stations. 

Back  of  the  family  ambulances  lurched  the  long 
line  of  canvas-covered  wagons.  Cricket  had  never 
before  travelled  with  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry,  so 
she  stood  up  on  the  seat  of  their  ambulance  and 
looked  out  of  the  back  window,  in  order  to  watch 
the  white-topped  wagons  creaking  after  the  rest 
of  the  command,  like  a  great  white  snake  crawling 
slowly  over  the  broad  prairie. 

In  front  of  the  troop  stretched  many  miles  of 
unsettled  country,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  might 
happen  before  the  soldiers  would  reach  their 
journey's  end. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TRIP    BY   WAGOX   TRAIN 

THERE  were  many  small  streams  and  large 
rivers  on  the  trail  between  Camp  Supply  and 
Fort  Sill,  and  recent  rains  had  cut  the  banks  at  the 
usual  fording  places.  INIore  than  once  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  soldiers  to  unhitch  the  teams  and 
fasten  ropes  to  the  wagon  wheels ;  then  every  man 
took  hold  of  these  ropes  and,  in  this  way,  let  the 
wagons  slide  down  the  steep  embankment,  for 
there  were  no  bridges. 

Once  across  the  river,  the  soldiers  hauled  the 
wagons  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  it  was  too 
steep  for  mules  to  climb  with  such  loads.  But  the 
greatest  danger  in  fording  streams  was  the  chance 
of  quicksand  in  the  riverbed.  No  one  could  detect 
it  until  a  team  began  to  flounder  and  sink.  Then 
the  soldiers  would  dash  their  horses  through  the 
water  and  begin  whipping  the  team  with  the  flat 
blades  of  their  sabres,  to  l^eep  the  mules  moving. 

If  a  team  stopped  in  such  a  place,  it  at  once 
began  to  sink  in  the  shifting  sand.  When  that 
happened,  the  only  way  to  save  it  was  to  cut  the 
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harness  and  let  each  animal  fight  for  its  own  life; 
but  the  heavily  loaded  wagon  soon  disappeared  be- 
neath the  water  and  was  never  recovered. 

As  the  command  marched  on  its  way,  herd  after 
herd  of  buffalo  was  passed,  for  the  great  brown 
animals  were  making  their  way  north  to  their  sum- 
mer range.  When  the  weather  became  cold,  these 
same  herds  would  travel  south  to  their  winter  graz- 
ing place.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  buffalo 
dotted  the  country  in  those  days,  and  Cricket  never 
tired  of  watching  these  immense  animals.  But 
there  was  one  night  that  she  never  forgot  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

Everyone  was  sleeping  quietly  in  camp,  except 
the  sentinels  on  guard,  when  a  dull  noise,  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  awakened  her.  As  it  grew  loud  and 
louder.  Cricket  saw  her  parents  were  on  their  feet, 
fully  dressed,  and  her  mother's  face  was  white  and 
frightened.  Then  her  father  hurried  from  the 
tent.  She  heard  him  shouting  orders  to  the  sol- 
diers, but  the  noise  almost  drowned  his  voice. 
Other  voices  rose  above  the  din  of  hundreds  of 
trampling  hoofs. 

A  herd  of  buffalo  had  stampeded  and,  crazed 
with  fright,  the  big  brutes  were  running  in  a  solid 
mass  directly  toward  the  camp.  The  soldiers  were 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  horses  were  neigh- 
ing and  lunging  against  their  picket  ropes,  and  the 
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confusion  was  beyond  description.  Cricket  felt 
her  mother  trembhng  as  she  held  her  hand. 

Sharp  reports  of  guns  added  to  the  noise.  Then 
the  pounding  hoofs  passed  on,  like  thunder  rum- 
bling more  faintly,  until  at  last  the  camp  was  silent 
cnce  more. 

"Everything  is  all  right,"  announced  Lieutenant 
Austin  as  he  returned  to  the  tent.  "Xot  even  a 
horse  missing.  But  it  was  a  mighty  close  shave! 
We  would  have  been  in  a  fine  pickle  out  here  on  the 
plains  if  all  our  horses  and  mules  had  stampeded." 

The  family  thought  that  their  adventures  were 
over,  but  the  following  evening,  while  they  were 
camping  beside  a  stream,  another  and  even  worse 
danger  confronted  them.  Everyone  was  tired 
from  the  long  drive,  aside  from  the  loss  of  sleep  on 
account  of  the  buffalo  stampede.  So  probably 
everyone,  except  the  sentinels,  was  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  Cricket  was,  when  the  startling  notes  of 
a  bugle  gave  warning  of  trouble. 

Though  there  was  no  moon  at  that  time  of  the 
month,  the  tents  were  so  light  that  it  seemed  after 
sunrise.  A  smoky  smell  was  noticeable.  Then 
a  distant  roaring  noise  grew  steadily  louder.  The 
air  felt  hot  and  dry.  A  prairie  fire  was  rolling  to- 
ward the  camp. 

Everything  seemed  confusion,  but  each  man 
knew  what  he  must  do  and  he  did  it.    Cricket  stood 
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beside  her  mother  and  stared  with  frightened  eyes 
at  the  great  red  and  yellow  tongues  of  flame  that 
shot  up  in  a  solid  wall  and  rushed  nearer  and  nearer 
each  moment.  The  horses  and  mules  snorted  in 
terror  while  the  soldiers  pulled  down  tents  and 
packed  the  wagons. 

The  entire  command  was  ready.  Officers  shouted 
orders,  teamsters  cracked  their  long  blacksnake 
whips,  wagons  creaked  and  slid  down  the  steep  in- 
cline to  the  river  and  plunged  through  its  deep 
water  and  soft  sand.  Then  up,  up,  up,  until  every 
wagon,  every  horse,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  safely  on  the  opposite  bank  where  no  flames 
could  leap  and  catch  them. 

But  when  the  last  of  the  command  had  crawled 
to  level  ground,  the  sun  was  rising  high  above  the 
horizon. 

There  was  no  time  for  rest,  though  everyone  was 
very  tired.  Breakfast  had  to  be  cooked  and  eaten 
so  that  the  soldiers  could  begin  their  daily  march 
without  further  loss  of  time.  If  they  were  late  in 
starting  they  would  have  to  keep  on  travelling  in 
the  night  until  the  next  watering  place  was 
reached.  Sometimes  it  was  so  far  between  water- 
ing places  that  a  dry  camp  had  to  be  made.  That 
meant  no  water  for  the  horses  and  mules  and  very 
little  for  the  officers  and  men. 

The  cook  who  took  charge  of  the  meals  for  the 
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family  of  Lieutenant  Austin  as  well  as  the  family 
of  Captain  Nolan  started  to  get  out  the  provisions 
for  the  breakfast  that  morning,  but,  after  one  look, 
he  hurried  to  report  that  the  valuable  half  can  of 
coal  oil,  property  of  Lieutenant  Austin's  wife,  had 
leaked  on  a  valuable  ingrain  carpet,  the  property 
of  Captain  Nolan's  wife.  The  officers  told  their 
wives  about  the  tragedy. 

Though  the  captain  and  the  lieutenant  accepted 
the  situation  as  "all  in  the  line  of  duty,"  the  two 
ladies  of  the  troop  felt  otherwise,  and  for  several 
days  thereafter  Mrs.  Nolan  and  Mrs.  Austin  were 
hardly  on  speaking  terms.  Each  felt  that  she  was 
the  injured  party.  However,  that  did  not  prevent 
Cricket  from  playing  with  Katie  Nolan  when  the 
next  camp  was  reached.  And  the  two  mothers 
were  soon  again  on  friendly  footing. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SETTLING   AT    FORT   SILL 

AND  then  at  last  they  reached  their  new  gar- 
.  rison. 

As  soon  as  Cricket  had  been  bathed  and  dressed 
in  fresh  clothes,  she  wandered  to  the  front  porch 
and  stood  looking  up  and  down  the  hne  of  officers' 
quarters.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  she 
started  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Fort  Sill  was  not  like  Camp  Supply.  Instead 
of  log  houses  chinked  with  mud,  there  were  white 
houses  with  porches  and  front  yards  enclosed  by 
neat  white  picket  fences.  Cricket  approved  of  all 
this  as  she  walked  past  the  gates.  Between  these 
houses,  some  of  which  were  double  and  had  doors 
built  opening  on  to  the  same  porch,  ran  side  yards, 
and  as  she  glanced  rather  curiously  toward  the 
back  of  one  set  of  quarters,  she  saw  something  that 
promised  more  entertainment  than  anything  else 
in  sight. 

It  was  a  little  Indian  girl,  who  was  walking  in 
the  same  direction  as  Cricket,  though  one  child  was 
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on  the  Officers'  Line  and  the  other  on  the  road  back 
of  the  kitchens.  Cricket  eyed  the  other  child. 
The  Indian  girl  eyed  Cricket.  Both  halted,  faced 
about,  and  stared  frankly  at  each  other.  Then 
Cricket  went  deliberately  through  the  gate,  passed 
along  the  side  of  somebody's  home,  through  a  back 
yard,  and  was  face  to  face  with  the  other  child. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  looked  squarely  into  each 
other's  eyes,  then  scrutinized  each  other's  clothes. 
The  Indian  girl  saw  a  dainty  white  dress  tied  about 
the  waist  with  a  sash  of  many  colors.  Blue  shoes 
and  white  stockings  next  caught  her  eyes.  She 
stooped  down  and  with  one  finger  gently  touched  a 
silk  tassel  that  dangled  from  the  front  of  Cricket's 
blue  shoe.  Then,  as  though  fearing  she  might  have 
given  offense,  the  Indian  child  straightened  sud- 
denly and  looked  uncertainly  at  the  little  white  girl. 

But  Cricket  was  fully  absorbed  in  studying  the 
other  child's  clothes.  A  small  red  blanket,  deco- 
ated  with  brightly  colored  characters,  was  wrap- 
ped about  the  Indian  girl,  and  beneath  it  hung  a 
straight  slip  of  gaudy,  dirty  calico  that  ended  in 
rags  below  the  bare  brown  knees.  Cricket's  blue 
shoes  held  no  more  interest  for  the  Indian  child 
than  the  beaded  moccasins  held  for  Cricket. 

No  one  was  in  sight  of  the  two  children.  Cric- 
ket's eyes  twinkled  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
quirked  up  into  a  friendly  smile.     The  reflection 
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of  Cricket's  smile  dawned  on  the  sober  face  of  the 
little  Indian  girl.  Then  Cricket  grasped  the  small 
brown  hand  and  the  two  of  them  started  off  to 
play  together. 

There  were  many  bushes  back  of  the  kitchen 
yards,  for  it  was  all  open  prairie.  One  of  these 
bushes  made  a  lovely  playhouse,  and  though, 
neither  child  understood  the  language  of  the  other, 
they  had  a  fine  time  with  bits  of  weeds,  small  stones, 
twigs,  and  valuable  fragments  of  broken  crockery 
which  Cricket  discovered  in  a  trash  barrel  that  was 
back  of  a  house. 

While  they  played  an  old  squaw  shuffled  along 
the  roadway.  She  paused  at  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  then  made  her  way  to  where  they 
^vere  playing.  The  two  children  looked  up  at  her. 
Their  faces  were  perfectly  sober,  but  the  squaw's 
Pace  wrinkled  up  at  the  sight  of  their  odd  costumes. 
Her  eyes  shut  so  tightly  that  they  were  only  slits, 
md  her  mouth  stretched  into  a  grin  so  wide  that  it 
showed  two  lines  of  toothless  gums.  Her  shoul- 
iers  shook. 

Cricket  stared  at  her.  If  the  squaw  was  laugh- 
ing, she  was  laughing  without  making  any  noise. 
Cricket  had  never  seen  anyone  laugh  that  way,  so 
she  dropped  the  flat  stone  that  she  was  holding  in 
her  lap  and  scrambled  to  her  feet  so  that  she  could 
study  the  woman.     The   shoulders   continued  to 
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shake,  but  not  one  sound  accompanied  the  mirth. 
Suddenly  the  old  woman's  face  smoothed  out 
again,  the  shoulders  stopped  jerking,  and  Cricket, 
with  puzzled  eyes,  watched  the  squaw  go  slowly  on 
her  way. 

She  turned  back  to  her  game.  But  it  had  lost 
its  interest.  Besides,  the  Indian  girl  had  risen  to 
her  feet  and  was  about  to  follow  the  squaw.  Cric- 
ket made  no  effort  to  detain  her,  or  to  continue  the 
tea  party  at  which  stones  had  been  plates,  twigs 
had  been  spoons,  and  the  only  article  of  food  had 
been  air.  So,  as  the  Indian  child  deserted  the 
party,  Cricket  resumed  her  search  for  entertain- 
ment. And  now  the  search  led  her  back  to  the 
front  line. 

It  was  nearing  sunset,  and  many  ladies,  prettily 
dressed,  sat  chatting  on  the  wide  piazzas.  Others 
were  playing  croquet  on  the  parade  ground.  Cric- 
ket surveyed  them  all.  Then  she  slowly  wandered 
along  the  narrow  path  that  led  past  the  picket 
fence.  A  group  of  ladies  on  one  porch  especially 
attracted  her.     She  walked  through  the  gate. 

Conversation  ceased  and  the  ladies  eyed  the  ap- 
proaching child.  Cricket  smiled  and  deliberately 
climbed  up  the  steps.  Reaching  the  ladies  she 
gravely  studied  each  in  turn. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  inquired  one  of 
them. 
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"Down  the  line.  I'm  Cricket  Austin  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry.     We  just  got  here  to-day." 

The  three  women  laughed  and  exchanged  under- 
standing glances. 

"Do  you  generally  dress  that  way?"  asked  an 
elderly  lady. 

Cricket  was  arrayed  in  the  tattered  red  calico 
slip,  with  bare  legs  and  gay  beaded  moccasins. 
Imitating  the  old  squaw,  she  drew  the  blanket 
about  her  small  shoulders  before  she  replied,  "Not 
always.  But  nobody  wears  the  same  clothes  all 
the  time,  anyway." 

An  outburst  of  laughter  answered  her,  but  noth- 
ing abashed,  she  started  toward  the  open  hall  door. 
Mrs.  Babcock,  the  portly  wife  of  the  post  chaplain, 
arose  hastily.  It  was  her  house  and  she  had  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  statement  of  the  Bible  that  cleanli- 
ness was  next  to  godliness.  While  her  husband 
labored  to  point  the  way  of  righteousness,  his  wife 
was  equally  diligent  in  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
polishing  every  inch  of  the  chaplain's  home.  So 
now,  the  old  lady  hastily  shoved  a  vacant  chair 
toward  Cricket. 

"Sit  down,"  she  invited.  "It's  nicer  out  here. 
I  will  bring  you  a  piece  of  cake." 

"I'll  gG  with  you."  Cricket  deserted  the  chair. 
"I  want  to  show  you  how  big  to  cut  it  for  me.  I 
always  show  Jane." 
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"No!"  was  the  firm  answer.  "If  you  like  choco- 
late cake  you  must  stay  right  where  you  are." 

"All  right.  But  make  it  a  great  big  chunk  when 
you  cut  it,  and  lots  of  icing,  too." 

A  signal  passed  between  Mrs.  Babcock  and  her 
other  callers,  who  nodded  to  show  that  they  would 
detain  Cricket  on  the  front  porch  and  not  give  her 
a  chance  to  invade  the  house  while  wearing  dirty 
Indian  garments.  In  fact,  they  were  keeping 
quite  a  distance  between  themselves  and  the  child. 
So  they  planned  to  deluge  her  with  questions  until 
Mrs.  Babcock  could  return. 

They  did  not  know  Cricket.  One  question  was 
sufiicient  to  start  a  flood  of  ideas  and  words,  and 
long  before  the  chaplain's  wife  and  a  generous 
slice  of  cake  arrived  on  the  porch,  Cricket  had  re- 
galed the  other  ladies  with  tales  of  Camp  Supply, 
of  the  trip  to  Fort  Sill,  and  how  she  had  swapp'^d 
clothes  with  the  little  Indian  girl. 

"What  will  your  mother  say?"  asked  INIrs.  Bab- 
cock, as  Cricket  paused  in  her  chatter  long  enough 
to  take  a  good-sized  bite  of  cake. 

"Oh,  it  won't  matter,"  she  answered,  carelessly. 
"I've  got  lots  of  white  dresses,  but  I  never  had  an 
Indian  dress  before.     It'll  be  all  right." 

She  saw  Mrs.  Babcock's  eyes  fixed  on  crumbs  of 
cake  that  had  fallen  on  to  the  immaculate  porch. 

"Have  you  a  dog?"  was  Cricket's  query. 
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J\o. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  have  one,  then  he  would  lick 
up  the  crumbs  so  you  wouldn't  have  to  sweep  your 
porch." 

Unaware  of  INIrs.  Babcock's  reputation  as  an  im- 
maculate housekeeper,  Cricket  had  "scored  a  bull's- 
eye,"  as  her  father  would  call  it.  So  the  other  two 
ladies  bit  their  lips  to  avoid  smiling. 

"When  I  saw  you  sitting  here,"  continued  Cric- 
ket, between  bites  at  her  cake,  "I  knew  I'd  better 
get  my  calls  over.  Daddy  says  that  calls  are  in- 
fernal nuisances,  but  it's  all  in  the  line  of  duty. 
So  I'm  going  to  make  my  infernal  calls  to-day  and 
get  through  with  them.  That's  the  way  Daddy 
does  it,  you  know." 

She  turned  her  infectious  smile  upon  them  and 
their  eyes  twinkled.  But  in  an  instant  she  was  on 
her  feet  and  examining  the  chairs.  Once  more  she 
started  toward  the  hall  door,  while  cake  crumbs 
scattered  on  the  porch. 

"I  want  to  see  if  all  your  chairs  are  like  these." 

"They  are,"  Mrs.  Babcock  said,  hastily. 

Cricket  switched  from  the  door  to  the  window 
and  looked  through  the  glass,  then  she  turned  back 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"We  sat  on  soap  boxes  at  Camp  Supply,  but  we 
did  have  one  real  chair  till  Daddy  sat  too  hard  on 
it.     I'm  going  to  tell  Mamma  that  you  have  heaps 
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of  real  chairs  so  she  can  borrow  some  for  out 
house." 

No  one  answered.  The  three  ladies  were  beyond 
words.     Cricket  rose. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  go,"  she  volunteered,  keeping 
a  hopeful  eye  on  Mrs.  Babcock,  "but  Jane  always 
gives  me  two  big  pieces  of  cake." 

That  was  too  much  for  them  all.  Their  laughter 
almost  drowned  Mrs.  Babcock's  voice  as  she  said, 
"I'll  cut  another  piece  for  you  to  take  home  with 
you." 

So,  munching  the  second  slice,  Cricket  left,  as 
she  remarked,  "I'll  stay  longer  the  next  time  I 
come,  because  we  know  each  other  now." 

They  watched  her  trip  along  the  line,  and  then 
she  entered  another  house. 

"I  wonder  how  many  infernal  calls  she  will  make 
before  retreat?"  gasped  Mrs.  Babcock,  wiping  her 
eyes.     "Did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  such  a  child?" 

"I'm  glad  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  she  says 
and  does,"  replied  one  of  the  callers. 

The  three  ladies  saw  Cricket  emerge  from  the 
other  house.  Evidently  no  one  was  at  home. 
Down  the  front  line  she  hastened,  tripping  at  times 
over  the  dragging  end  of  the  blanket.  She  hauled 
the  upper  corner  over  her  head,  and  looked  exactly 
like  a  httle  Kiowa  child. 
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Mrs.  Babcock  and  her  friends  were  still  watch- 
ing Cricket  when  they  saw  a  tall  cavalry  officer 
striding  along  the  path,  looking  intently  at  the 
porch  of  each  house  as  he  passed  it.  So  engrossed 
was  he  that  he  did  not  see  anyone  near.  The 
amused  ladies  watched  him  cast  a  casual  glance  at 
the  blanketed  child  and  hasten  past  her. 

"Hello,  Daddy!" 

He  stopped  with  a  surprised  jerk,  turned,  and 
stared  down  into  the  face  that  was  almost  hidden 
by  the  blanket.  Then  he  looked  at  the  ragged 
calico  slip  that  fluttered  about  bare  legs.  Those 
legs  were  white!  "Sliver!"  he  gasped,  in  a  voice 
that  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  ladies  on  the 
porch,  "where  on  earth  did  you  get  those  dirty 
things?" 

"A  little  Indian  girl  swapped  clothes  with  me." 

"Come  home  at  once.  What  do  you  think  your 
mother  will  say  to  you?" 

"Oh,  she'll  just  tell  Aunt  Jane  to  bring  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  and  the  tub,"  replied  Cricket, 
calmly. 

And  that  was  what  she  did.  After  Cricket  had 
been  deposited  in  water  as  warm  as  could  be  borne, 
she  was  lathered  from  head  to  heels  until  she  looked 
hke  a  little  snow  baby,  while  Jane  carried  off  the 
Indian  clothes  to  be  burnt  without  delay. 
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As  soon  as  Cricket  could  peep  through  the  suds 
without  getting  the  soapy  lather  into  her  eyes,  she 
smiled  at  her  mother's  frowning  face. 

"Do  you  know,  ^lother,"  she  announced,  cheer- 
fully, as  though  two  baths  in  one  afternoon  were 
quite  the  usual  programme,  "it's  lots  nicer  here 
than  Camp  Supply.  Everyone  here  has  real  chairs. 
I  told  'em  that  I  knew  you  would  borrow  their 
chairs  for  our  house  as  soon  as  you  knew  about  it." 

Mrs.  Austin  dropped  the  soap  and  gasped.  "Oh, 
Cricket!    What  on  earth  will  you  do  next?" 

Cricket's  big  black  eyes  regarded  her  mother 
very  soberly,  and  she  answered  more  truthfully 
than  she  herself  was  aware,  "I  don't  know." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    FRIENDLY    SQUAW 

ANYONE  walking  along  the  road  in  front  of 
.  the  officers'  quarters  at  Fort  Sill,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  certain  spring  day  in  1871,  would 
have  thought  that  all  the  houses  were  deserted. 
But  a  second  glance  would  have  shown  an  old  In- 
dian squaw  seated  on  the  lowest  porch  step  of  the 
Austin  home. 

She  was  watching  the  knob  of  the  front  door, 
which  was  being  twisted  violently  by  some  person 
inside  the  hallway.     But  the  door  remained  shut. 

The  squaw,  without  moving  her  eyes,  drew  a 
gay  blanket  more  closely  about  her  hunched  shoul- 
ders. The  knob  continued  to  rattle  and  wiggle; 
then,  with  a  sudden  bang,  the  door  flew  wide  open, 
and  Cricket,  stumbling  forward,  caught  herself 
with  a  jerk  and  stood  upright  on  the  porch. 

A  strand  of  her  long  black  curls  was  caught  by 
the  wind  and  flung  across  her  eyes.  She  raised 
her  hand  impatiently  and  pushed  the  hair  away; 
then,  smiling  at  the  old  Indian  woman.  Cricket 
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moved  to  the  lowest  step  of  the  porch  and  seated 
herself  beside  the  squaw,  whose  stolid  face  crinkled 
into  countless  deep  wrinkles,  ^yhile  her  toothless 
mouth  spread  into  a  friendly  grin. 

Her  bro^vn  old  hand  crept  from  beneath  the  col- 
ored blanket  and  reached  toward  the  little  girl. 
The  hand  was  tightly  closed.  Cricket's  brows 
puckered  into  a  puzzled  frown  and  her  big  black 
eyes  regarded  the  hand  expectantly  as  the  fingers 
unclosed.  Then  a  small  doll  was  laid  in  Cricket's 
lap.  It  was  a  buckskin  doll  with  black  bead  eyes, 
beaded  buckskin  dress,  and  a  tuft  of  black  horse- 
hair for  a  wig. 

"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Cricket. 

The  squaw,  seeing  the  child's  delighted  face, 
gave  a  series  of  satisfied  nods  and  grunts.  Cricket 
began  to  examine  her  gift. 

It  was  a  wonderful  doll  dressed  just  like  a  real 
Indian  woman,  and  it  even  had  tiny  moccasins  em- 
broidered with  red,  yellow,  and  black  beads.  JNIoc- 
casins  that  could  actually  be  taken  off!  Cricket 
at  once  started  to  remove  a  moccasin,  and  the 
squaw's  eyes  twinkled  as  she  leaned  nearer  the 
child  to  show  that  the  dress  also  could  be  taken  off. 

Cricket  loved  dolls,  but  the  only  real  doll  she  had 
owned  at  Fort  Sill  was  one  whose  china  head  had 
come  to  grief  when  Cricket  had  fallen  down  on  top 
of  the  doll.      Though  her  father  had  carefully 
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glued  the  broken  head  together,  the  cracks  that  ran 
through  the  ejes  and  mouth  ruined  "Lady  Helen 
de  Newport's"  lovely  smile.  And  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  neither  Cricket  nor  her  father  had  been 
able  to  find  Lady  Helen's  nose.  So,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, the  mutilated  doll  was  passing  the  balance  of 
her  life  in  bed — a  hopeless  invalid.  Bandages  of 
clean  muslin  covered  the  wounds  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed very  often. 

Of  course,  there  were  her  paper  dolls,  brought 
from  Camp  Supply.  These  were  dolls  her  mother 
and  father  had  made  for  her  during  long  winter 
evenings.  The  bodies  had  been  cut  from  brown 
pasteboard  boxes  and  faces  of  pretty  ladies  from 
magazines  pasted  on,  but  Cricket  had  to  keep  them 
always  facing  her,  until  her  father  made  black 
curly  hair  with  pen  and  ink.  Dresses  of  writing 
paper,  decorated  with  designs  of  red  or  black  ink 
and  shoes  blackened  with  ink  made  up  the  ward- 
robes of  the  paper  dolls,  which  were  the  pride  of 
Cricket's  heart. 

But  this  was  the  very  first  Indian  doll  Cricket 
had  ever  seen.  When  the  dress  and  the  two  moc- 
casins had  been  removed.  Cricket  laid  the  disrobed 
doll  on  the  porch  and  jumped  up  quickly.  The 
squaw  watched  her  as  she  dashed  into  the  hallway 
of  the  house,  but  the  doll  on  the  porch,  like  a  host- 
Rfi-e,  told  her  Cricket  would  come  back  again. 
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Cricket  knew  that  she  must  give  something  in 
return  for  the  gift.  People  always  did  that.  Her 
mother  never  received  anything,  not  even  a  dish  of 
food,  from  anyone  without  sending  something 
back  in  the  dish.  And,  of  course,  when  anyone 
made  a  present,  the  other  person  always  sent  a 
present  in  return. 

Through  the  long  hallway  of  the  house  and  back 
to  the  kitchen  her  steps  were  directed.  But  Aunt 
Jane,  the  colored  cook,  was  absent.  The  cupboard 
was  tightly  locked.  Only  the  bread  box  was  open. 
Cricket  turned  disdainfully  from  such  a  gift  as  a 
piece  of  bread  without  butter  and  brown  sugar 
spread  on  it. 

Then  she  retraced  her  steps  and  climbed  the 
stairway  leading  to  an  unoccupied  attic.  Often 
a  few  delicacies  were  stored  there.  Halfway  up 
the  stairs  the  light  streamed  through  a  small  open 
window.  It  had  a  broad  ledge.  Cricket  stopped 
suddenly.  Two  tin  pans  stood  side  by  side  on  that 
ledge.  The  pans  were  filled  with  claret  jelly  which 
had  been  set  there  to  cool  and  harden. 

Cricket  loved  jelly. 

It  took  very  few  seconds  for  her  to  lift  one  pan 
from  the  ledge,  after  she  had  poked  with  her  finger 
and  assured  herself  that  the  jelly  was  firm  and 
ready  to  be  eaten.  Then,  balancing  the  pan,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  kitchen  and  secured  two  im- 
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nense  spoons  which  she  laid  upon  the  jelly.  Her 
lext  move  was  to  carry  the  spoons  and  pan  to  the 
ront  porch  where  the  old  squaw  was  sitting  in 
xactly  the  same  position  as  when  Cricket  had 
ieserted  her. 

Cricket  placed  the  pan  of  jelly  beside  the  squaw 
nd  held  out  a  spoon.  The  old  woman  understood, 
nd  very  shortly  both  she  and  the  child  were  busily 
ngaged  in  eating  the  delicious  wine  jelly.  It  dis- 
ppeared  rapidly,  while  the  buckskin  doll,  lying 
ear  the  pan,  gazed  with  its  bead  eyes  at  the  sky, 
s  though  appealing  to  Heaven  to  witness  its  own 
nnocence. 

Neither  Cricket  nor  the  squaw  heard  steps  com- 
wg  through  the  hallway  in  back  of  them,  nor  did 
hey  see  a  black  face  peer  through  the  doorway. 

"Fo'  goodness'  sakes  alibe!"  cried  Aunt  Jane,  in 
onsternation.  "]Missy  Cricket,  whut  yo'  doin' 
ieyah?" 

The  colored  woman,  broom  in  hand,  drew  nearei 
,nd  saw  the  almost  empty  pan. 

"Whut  yo'  doin'  w^if  dat  jelly?  Yo'  ma  wants 
o  send  hit  ober  to  de  dance  to-night,  and  deyah 
in't  no  time  to  make  no  moah!"  Jane  glared  at 
he  squaw.  "Git  out  ob  heyah!"  The  broom  was 
7aved  toward  the  crouching  figure  of  the  Indian 
roman.  "Yo'  good-fo'-nothin'  lazy  Injun!  Clar 
»utl" 
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The  squaw  did  not  move.  Her  puzzled  eyes 
stared  at  Jane.  Cricket  bounced  to  her  feet  and 
darted  at  the  colored  woman. 

"She  ain't  good-for-nothing,  either!  She  gave 
me  a  doll  and  I  couldn't  find  anything  to  give  her 
but  the  jelly.  You  locked  everything  up.  I  didn't 
know  INIamma  wanted  two  pans.  We  can't  eat 
it  all.  You  let  my  squaw  alone!"  A  stamp  of 
Cricket's  foot  emphasized  her  words. 

Jane,  still  grumbling  and  casting  angry  looks 
at  the  squaw,  picked  up  the  almost  empty  pan  and 
disappeared  through  the  hall  door,  while  the  squaw 
rose  slowly  to  her  bare  feet  and,  drawing  the 
blanket  about  her  shoulders,  went  stolidly  down 
the  roadway  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters. 

Left  alone.  Cricket  picked  up  the  doll  and  once 
more  resumed  the  thrilling  occupation  of  dressing 
and  undressing  it.  But  her  serenity  did  not  last 
very  long.  Jane,  bursting  with  indignation,  again 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Whar's  dat  squaw?"  she  demanded,  aggres- 
sively. 

"Gone  away,"  was  Cricket's  calm  reply.  "She 
didn't  like  the  way  you  talk.  Neither  did  I,"  she 
ended,  with  great  dignity.  "Sometimes  I  don't 
love  you  one  teeny  bit.  Aunt  Jane." 

Usually  this  announcement  brought  Jane  to  her 
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knees,  but  to-day  it  had  no  effect.  Jane  was  burst- 
ing with  anger. 

"I'll  talk  a  heap  wusser  de  next  time  she  comes 
i-snoopin'  round  dis  house.  I  went  an'  made  a 
3ake  fo'  yo'  maw  to  tote  to  de  dance  to-night,  lak 
>he  done  promise,  and  dat  low-down,  no'count  thief 
3b  a  squaw  done  stole  dat  cake,  an'  dey  ain't  a  snip 
eft.  Jes,  some  crumbs.  I'se  gwine  ter  ast  yo' 
naw  to  tell  yo'  paw  to  put  dat  oV  squaw  in  de 
^yardhouse.     Dat's  wheyah  she  oughter  be." 

"She  didn't  steal  any  calve.  There  wasn't  any 
Jake  in  the  kitchen.  I  looked  everywhere,"  re- 
orted  Cricket.  "That's  why  I  got  the  pan  of 
lelly." 

"Yes,  an'  whilest  yo'  was  up  in  de  garret  stair 
^ittin'  de  jelly,  she  done  sneaked  inter  de  house 
m'  grab  dat  cake  an'  hide  it  undah  her  blanket  an' 
[en  scooted  back  to  de  poach  'fore  yo'  git  deyah  wif 
lat  jelly.     Dat's  whut  she  done !     Cain't  fool  me!" 

Cricket  stood  aghast.  The  logic  was  indisput- 
h\e.  Circumstantial  evidence  seemed  firsthand 
)roof,  yet  something  made  Cricket  feel  that  the 
quaw  was  not  guilty  of  the  theft. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  say,"  asserted  Cricket, 
loggedly,  as  she  looked  down  at  the  beaded  doll  in 
ler  hands,  "she  didn't  take  that  cake.     So  there, 
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But  Jane  was  unconvinced.  And  when  Mrs. 
Austin  returned  home  from  a  call  upon  another 
officer's  wife,  the  disappearance  of  the  cake  and  the 
tale  of  the  extra  pan  of  jelly  met  her  ears. 

"Yessum,"  said  Jane,  indignantly.  "Missy 
Cricket  done  fed  dat  squaw  on  a  hull  pan  oh  jelly, 
and  den  dat  good-fo'-nothin'  Injun  done  stole  de 
cake,  too!" 

Close  questioning  only  made  Jane's  accusation 
more  convincing,  but  in  spite  of  ever\i:hing  Cricket 
reiterated,  "She  didn't  steal  the  cake!" 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Lieutenant  Austin, 
Jane  insisted  that  she  had  been  absent  only  for  ten 
minutes  and  that  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  back 
door  of  the  kitchen  as  she  stood  talking  to  Mandy 
"dat  wuks  fo'  JNIiss'  Smivvers."  No  one  had  ap- 
proached that  open  door  during  the  absence  of 
Jane. 

"I  guess  your  squaw  did  get  the  cake.  Sliver,*' 
said  her  father.  "But  Jane's  cakes  are  tempting 
enough  to  turn  anyone  into  a  thief  when  there  is 
a  chance  to  grab  one.  So  we  can't  blame  the  old 
squaw  too  much." 

"Ain't  yo'  gwineter  put  her  in  de  gyardhouse?" 
demanded  Jane. 

"Not  this  time.  But  if  she  hangs  around  here 
we  will  all  keep  an  eye  on  her,  and  if  anything  is 
missing  we  shall  know  the  culprit." 
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"She  didn't  do  it,"  Cricket  fairly  shrieked  at 
them  all.  "She  didn't!  She  didn't!  I  know  she 
didn't!" 

Not  one  of  them  knew  that  the  real  thief,  at  that 
very  moment,  was  lying  asleep  on  the  floor  of  the 
sitting  room.  Prince,  Cricket's  black  and  white 
spotted  cur,  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  though  he 
had  never  entered  the  kitchen  door  or  discovered 
the  cake.  After  eating  every  available  bite,  he 
had  licked  the  table  and  plate  until  hardly  a  crumb 
remained.  Then  Prince  had  trotted  out  of  the 
kitchen,  down  the  back  line,  and  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish an  alibi  by  hurrying  to  the  barracks  of  Lieu- 
tenant Austin's  troop,  ready  to  accompany  the 
soldiers  to  stables  when  the  bugle  sounded  water 
call. 

Prince  had  no  appetite  for  supper  that  night. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  his  guilty  conscience,  but 
simply  because  the  cake  had  been  a  nice  big  cake. 
So  when  IVIrs.  Austin  reached  the  hop  room  that 
night,  she  explained  why  she  carried  no  cake  for 
supper  and  why  there  was  only  one  pan  of  claret 
jelly  instead  of  two. 

"Watch  out  for  that  old  squaw,"  she  warned  the 
other  ladies.     And  they  vowed  that  they  would. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FIYE   LITTLE    MICE 

CRICKET  was  a  very  busy  little  girl  at  Fort 
Sill.  Not  only  were  there  other  children  for 
playmates  now,  but  she  also  felt  that  she  must  at- 
tend to  every  official  duty  concerning  the  troop. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  things  prohibited 
by  her  father,  but  she  had  the  privilege  of  tagging 
behind  him  to  stables  and  watching  the  colored 
soldiers  of  "A"  troop,  dressed  in  white  coats  and 
trousers,  curry  and  brush  the  horses  until  the  long 
manes  and  tails  looked  like  silk  threads  and  the 
smooth  necks  and  sides  gleamed  like  satin. 

Cricket  knew  the  names  of  all  the  troop  horses, 
and  they  knew  her.  When  they  saw  the  httle  girl 
coming  through  the  stable  gate  beside  her  tall, 
handsome  father,  the  nose  of  every  horse  began  to 
wrinkle  up,  as  though  they  were  all  making  faces 
at  her.  But  she  understood  that  it  was  the  way 
horses  beg  for  lumps  of  sugar.  Cricket's  pockets, 
as  well  as  those  of  her  father,  always  held  a  supply 
of  lump  sugar.     Not  only  for  the  horses,  but  also 
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to  give  to  the  Indian  children  and  squaws,  who 
loved  sugar  as  civilized  people  like  candy. 

The  garrison  children  rode  horseback  every  day, 
and  Cricket  had  an  Indian  pony  which  her  father 
had  bought  for  her.  They  named  him  Duke,  and 
after  Cricket's  father  had  taught  her  how  to  handle 
the  pony,  they  took  long  rides  together,  sometimes 
to  the  Indian  Agency,  or  maybe  on  a  road  that  led 
past  an  Indian  village. 

Another  great  pleasure  for  Cricket  was  watching 
the  soldiers  drill  on  the  big  parade  gi^ound  in  the 
center  of  the  garrison.  But  best  of  all  was  moun- 
ted parade,  when  the  band,  on  its  milk-white  horses, 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  the  soldiers' 
horses  dancing  and  prancing  to  the  stirring  music. 
A  little  flag,  called  a  guidon,  bearing  the  letter  of 
each  troop,  was  carried  by  a  mounted  soldier  of  that 
special  troop.  But  Cricket  did  not  need  to  look 
at  the  guidon  to  know  which  one  was  ''A"  troop 
of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  She  knew  every  horse, 
every  man  in  it,  by  sight  and  by  name.  Why 
shouldn't  she?  It  was  her  troop:  the  best  troop 
of  the  best  regiment  in  the  whole  United  States 
Army.  And  everyone  knew  that  the  United  States 
Army  was  the  best  army  in  the  whole  world. 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  commissary  day,  and 
Lieutenant  Austin  had  taken  Cricket  with  him  to 
the  big  stone  building.     While  he  was  selecting 
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some  fancy  groceries  from  a  new  list,  Cricket 
roamed  about  the  building  entertaining  herself. 
Suddenly  she  confronted  a  man  who  did  not  notice 
her  until  she  spoke  to  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?" 

She  looked  up  from  the  tiny  pink  mice  in  the 
hand  of  the  commissary  clerk.  His  face  turned 
red  as  his  eyes  met  hers,  but  before  he  could  think 
how  to  answer,  she  went  on  talking. 

"Oh,  I  know!  You  were  going  to  give  them  a 
bath.  But  you  ought  to  have  warm  water,  ard 
you  must  put  your  elbow  in  it  to  see  if  it's  too  hot." 
Hauser  glanced  guiltily  at  the  bucket  near  his  feet, 
then  he  saw  Cricket's  father  approaching. 

"What's  the  matter,  Hauser?"  inquired  the  of- 
ficer. 

"It's  these  mice " 

"Well,  what  about  them?" 

"He  was  going  to  give  them  a  bath  in  cold  wa- 
ter," explained  Cricket,  "and  you  know.  Daddy, 
Aunt  Jane  always  carries  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
to  put  in  my  bath — and  yours,  too,"  she  finished, 
positively. 

The    men    made    no    reply    to    her    argument. 

Cricket  did  not  see  the  quick  look  between  them 

as  she  bent  her  curly  head  to  inspect  the  five  pinky, 

wiggling  mice  in  Hauser's  hand.     Hauser  did  not 

have  to  tell  Lieutenant  Austin  that  if  Cricket  had 
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not  appeared  at  that  special  moment,  those  five 
mice  would  have  found  sudden  death  in  the  depths 
of  the  water  bucket.  For  war  had  been  declared 
officially  upon  any  and  every  mouse  in  the  commis- 
sary. In  that  building  all  provisions  for  the  peo- 
ple at  Fort  Sill  were  stored.  Many  days  were 
required  to  replace  such  goods,  so  these  mice  and 
all  others  had  been  ordered  killed  as  soon  as  caught. 

Unaware  of  this  edict,  Cricket  turned  to  her 
father  with  an  ingratiating  smile.  "I  want  'em 
for  pets,  Daddy,"  she  announced,  and  without 
wasting  time  in  further  conversation,  she  held  out 
her  small  hands  to  form  a  cup.  "Give  'em  to  me 
and  I'll  take  them  home." 

The  clerk  hesitated.  Lieutenant  Austin  was 
silent. 

"Give  them  to  me,"  insisted  Cricket.  "Put  them 
in  my  pocket." 

"All  right,  Hauser,"  spoke  Cricket's  father, 
avoiding  the  twinkling  eyes  of  the  other  man.  "I 
will  be  responsible." 

"Maybe  I  could  find  a  box  for  them,"  Hauser 
suggested.  And  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  not  only 
found  a  nice  empty  cigar  box,  but  had  arranged  a 
soft  lining  of  cotton  inside  the  box. 

"I  guess  we  had  better  make  a  few  airholes 
in  the  lid."  Lieutenant  Austin  spoke  gravely. 
"Need  ventilation.     Got  a  gimlet  handy?" 
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There  was  a  gimlet,  and  while  Cricket  watched 
intently,  her  father  and  the  clerk  bored  sufficient 
holes  to  afford  proper  ventilation.  Holding  the 
box  carefully.  Cricket  walked  across  the  parade 
ground  beside  her  father  until  they  reached  their 
home. 

This  home  at  Fort  Sill  was  quite  different  from 
the  house  on  stilts  at  Ship  Island,  or  the  log  houses 
plastered  with  mud  at  Camp  Supply.  Cricket 
was  very  proud  of  the  nice  house  with  neat  front 
porch  and  fence  that  formed  a  small  yard.  The 
other  officers  had  similar  homes,  all  built  along  a 
roadway  and  facing  the  big  square  patch  of  ground 
that  was  called  the  parade  ground. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  this  square  were  long, 
low  buildings  in  which  the  enlisted  soldiers  were 
quartered.  These  were  called  barracks,  and  each 
troop  had  a  barrack  of  its  own.  Back  of  the 
soldiers'  barracks,  the  big  stables  sheltered  the 
soldiers'  horses.  And  right  in  the  center  of  the 
parade  ground  stood  a  high  white  flagpole.  From 
the  top  of  this  fluttered  an  immense  flag. 

At  sunrise  each  morning  the  loud  report  of  a 
cannon  awakened  Cricket  from  her  sleep.  But 
it  did  not  alarm  her,  even  though  the  windows  of 
her  home  rattled  in  the  frames.  She  knew  it  was 
just  reveille.  Time  for  the  soldiers  and  officers  to 
awaken  and  begin  their  daily  round  of  duties. 
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Then  the  music  of  the  bugles  followed  the  can- 
non's salute  to  the  flag.  For  when  the  sun  rose 
in  the  morning,  the  flag  was  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  flagstaff,  and  when  the  cannon  boomed,  as  the 
sun  touched  the  horizon  at  night,  the  flag  was  low- 
ered into  the  arms  of  the  three  soldiers  who  had 
charge  of  it  for  the  night. 

Cricket  knew  the  words  of  reveille  as  well  as  she 
knew  the  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose. 

I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't  get  'em  up, 

They  are  so  awful  lazy. 
I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't  get  'em  up, 

I  can't  get  'em  up,  at  all. 

The  sergeant's  worse  than  the  corporal, 
The  lieutenant's  worse  than  the  sergeant, 
The  captain's  worse  than  the  lieutenant, 
And  the  colonel's  worse  than  them  all! 

All  around  the  little  garrison  of  Fort  Sill 
stretched  miles  and  miles  of  country  inhabited  only 
hy  warlike  Indians.  During  daylight  they  walked 
along  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  officers'  homes 
or  seated  themselves  in  the  back  yards.  At  times 
a  room  would  suddenly  darken,  as  though  clouds 
were  passing  across  the  sky.  But  it  usually  meant 
that  one  or  more  Indians  had  stopped  at  a  window 
of  the  house,  and  holding  their  hands  at  either 
side  of  their  faces,  were  peering  curiously  into  the 
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room.  Nobody  was  alarmed  at  seeing  them  there. 
The  garrison  families  were  used  to  such  conditions. 

IX'ow,  as  Cricket  and  her  father  reached  their 
porch,  they  were  not  surprised  to  find  the  old 
squaw  seated  on  the  lowest  step. 

"How?"  said  Cricket. 

"How?"  echoed  the  old  woman. 

Then  her  mouth  widened  into  a  grin  as  Cricket's 
hand  dug  into  a  pocket. 

Each  day,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  the  old 
squaw  could  be  found  at  varying  hours,  sitting  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  Austin  porch,  and  after  see- 
ing Cricket,  she  soon  went  on  her  way  back  to  the 
Cheyenne  village. 

"Let  her  alone,"  said  Cricket's  father.  "She'll 
grow  tired  of  admiring  Sliver  after  a  while." 

"It's  the  loaf  sugar  that  brings  her  regularly," 
answered  Cricket's  mother.  "I  never  can  keep 
any  loaf  sugar  in  the  house  between  you  and 
Cricket  giving  it  to  the  horses  and  the  Indians." 

The  usual  ceremony  over.  Cricket  wasted  no 
time  in  reaching  the  front  room  where  her  mother 
and  several  other  ladies  were  busy  sewing. 

"Cricket,"  called  her  mother,  "tell  Aunt  Jane  to 
wash  your  face  and  hands  and  then  you  must  come 
to  have  your  new  dress  fitted." 

*Yes'm/'  was  the  hasty  reply,  and  the  patter  of 
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Cricket's  feet  was  heard  on  the  bare  floor  of  the 
hallway. 

"It's  as  hard  to  fit  a  dress  on  Cricket  as  it  would 
be  to  fit  one  on  a  flea,"  sighed  Mrs.  Austin,  and 
for  a  time  they  all  forgot  about  the  child.  Half 
an  hour  passed.     Then  Mrs.  Austin  called  her. 

"I'm  coming,"  floated  from  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  Cricket  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Her  dress  was  stiff  and  clean,  her  hands  and 
face  spotless,  and  her  long,  dark  curls  were  tied 
back  with  a  blue  ribbon,  the  bow  of  which  perked 
jauntily  over  her  left  ear.  Mrs.  Austin  smiled 
approval.     So  did  the  rest  of  the  ladies. 

"Now  sit  still  until  I  am  ready,"  commanded 
her  mother,  "then  you  may  go  and  play  until  re- 
treat." 

Cricket  sat  down  on  the  floor.  The  clock-hand 
moved  steadily  until  one  of  the  ladies  rolled  up  her 
embroidery  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"I  have  had  a  lovely Oh — oh — oh " 

she  screamed  as  she  scrambled  upon  the  chair  she 
had  just  vacated. 

The  other  women  looked  up;  then  they,  too, 
added  their  screams.  Spools,  thimbles,  scissors 
flew  about  the  room,  for  all  of  the  women  were 
standing  upon  their  chairs,  clutching  their  skirts 
tightly  about  them  and  shrieking  lustily.     The 
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chairs  were  of  solid  wood  with  very  suhstantial 
seats  and  backs — reliable  in  this  unexpected  emer- 
gency. 

Cricket,  sitting  on  the  floor,  stared  in  amazement 
at  her  mother  and  five  other  ladies  of  the  regiment 
poised  on  yellow  wooden  pedestals. 

"Cricket  Austin" — her  mother's  voice  quavered, 
but  she  tried  to  make  it  impressive — "where — 
where — did — you  get — ^those- — horrid  mice?" 

On  the  floor  five  tiny  pink  mice  wobbled  blindly. 

"They  aren't  horrid,"  protested  Cricket,  indig- 
nantly. "Hauser,  the  commissary  clerk,  gave  'em 
to  me.  They  hadn't  any  mother  and  he  was  going 
to  give  'em  a  bath  in  cold  water,  and  I  told  him 
Aunt  Jane  brought  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  for 
my  baths  and  you  stuck  your  elbow  in  to  see  if  it 
was  too  hot,  and  I  didn't  think  cold  water  would 
be  good  for  baby  mice.  He  didn't  think  of  that, 
because,  you  see,  he  wasn't  their  mother.  And  I 
told  him  I  wanted  them  for  pets,  so  they  would 
keep  me  company  when  Daddy  is  away  scouting." 

"Take  them  right  out  to  the  kitchen  and  give 
'em  to  Jane,"  ordered  Mrs.  Austin.  "I  won't  have 
them  around." 

Tears  filled  Cricket's  eyes  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

"These  mice  won't  hurt  anybody,"  she  pleaded, 
with  trembling  lips. 
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The  women  on  the  chairs  shuddered  as  they 
watched  her  pick  up  one  of  the  creatures  and  hold 
it  out.  "Don't  bring  it  here,"  they  cried,  as  Cric- 
ket rose  and  moved  across  the  room  to  them. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  them.  They  haven't 
got  any  eyes  or  teeth  yet.  And  they  can't  eat  any- 
thing but  milk.  Daddy  fixed  up  a  teeny  little  rag 
and  sopped  it  in  warm  milk  and  sugar  and  that's 
the  way  we  are  going  to  bring  them  up  until  they 
can  eat  themselves,"  she  wound  up,  regardless  of 
her  words. 

"Does  your  father  know  you  have  them?"  de- 
manded JNIrs.  Austin. 

"Yes,  and  we  fixed  a  nice  box  for  them  to  sleep 
in." 

"I  declare  he  is  as  bad  as  she  is,"  groaned  Cric- 
ket's mother.  "Take  them  out  to  Jane  at  once 
and  tell  her  to  wash  your  hands.  Then  you  come 
right  back  here  to  me." 

Cricket  tenderly  lifted  the  helpless  creatures 
and  carefully  deposited  them  in  a  pocket  of  her 
apron.     Then  she  left  the  room. 

But  not  until  she  had  passed  through  the  long 
hall  did  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  guests  descend  from 
the  chairs  to  the  floor.  Their  farewells  were  hasty, 
and,  as  they  reached  the  door,  they  glanced  along 
the  hallway  toward  the  back  of  the  house  to  make 
sure  that  no  mice  were  near;  then  in  a  group  they 
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hurried  to  the  porch,  down  the  steps,  out  the  gate, 
where  they  finally  felt  safe. 

"Where  are  those  mice?"  INIrs.  Austin  asked, 
suspiciously,  when  Cricket  returned  to  the  front 
room. 

"Aunt  Jane's  nursing  them  for  me.  She'll  take 
good  care  of  them." 

The  fitting  went  on  peacefully  until  Cricket 
learned  that  there  would  be  no  more  pockets  in  her 
dresses  or  aprons.  Pockets  were  too  convenient 
and  Cricket's  pets  too  varied.  So,  despite  Cric- 
ket's protests,  jNIrs.  Austin  remained  firm  on  the 
subject. 

However,  aided  and  abetted  by  her  father's 
pleas  and  promises  that  the  mice  should  be  ''con- 
fined to  limited  quarters,"  the  lives  of  the  five  mice 
were  spared,  and  Cricket  soon  forgot  the  lack  of 
pockets  in  the  interesting  process  of  feeding  the 
mice  with  a  tiny  pointed  rag  dipped  in  milk  which 
the  mice  sucked  greedily  at  feeding  time. 

But  it  was  fully  understood  by  the  entire  family 
that  if  ever  those  mice  were  again  intruded  upon 
the  presence  of  Cricket's  mother,  that  fact  would 
mean  the  fixe  mice  must  die.  There  would  be  no 
second  reprieve. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

cricket's  pony 

/'  CRICKET'S  mice  thrived  remarkably  and 
VJ  soon  opened  bright  little  eyes,  while  the  pink 
bodies  became  covered  with  soft  gray  fur.  There 
was  no  need  to  sop  the  pointed  rag  in  milk,  for 
their  sharp  teeth  nibbled  bits  of  cheese,  crackers, 
or  stale  bread  from  Cricket's  fingers. 

!^Irs.  Austin  was  firm  in  her  decision  that  the 
mice  must  be  kept  prisoners,  so  a  large  tin  box  was 
fixed  up  with  wire  screen  fitted  over  the  top  like  a 
lid.  Only  a  tin  box  could  prevent  the  mice  from 
gnawing  their  way  to  freedom  when  they  should 
be  older. 

The  weather  was  growing  quite  cold  at  night, 
and  Cricket  was  worried  for  fear  the  cotton  wad- 
ding in  the  tin  box  would  not  keep  the  mice  warm. 
Though  she  carefully  covered  them  over,  they 
would  persist  in  crawling  from  beneath  the  cover- 
ing. As  Aunt  Jane  abominated  mice  as  much  as 
]Mrs.  Austin  did,  the  box  had  to  be  kept  in  a  small 
store  room  back  of  the  house. 
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It  was  while  Cricket  watched  her  mother  ar- 
range a  bureau  drawer  that  an  idea  suddenly  pop- 
ped into  her  head,  and  she  felt  that  at  last  she  had 
found  a  way  to  keep  her  pets  snug  and  warm.  She 
did  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  anyone,  not  even  to 
her  father,  who  usually  shared  all  of  her  secrets 
and  worries. 

That  night,  when  Cricket  cuddled  down  between 
her  warm  blankets,  she  was  not  worried  over  her 
mice.  She  knew  that  they  were  comfortably 
tucked  away  for  the  night,  and  that  they  could  not 
possibly  creep  out  into  the  cold  air  even  if  they 
tried. 

In  the  top  bureau  drawer  near  the  head  of  Cric- 
ket's bed  were  all  of  INIrs.  Austin's  gloves.  There 
were  white  kid  gloves  for  the  dances  and  many 
other  colors  for  other  uses,  but  among  them  was 
a  new  pair  of  dark  brown,  heavy  kid  lined  with 
soft,  fuzzy  stuff  to  make  them  warm.  Mrs.  Austin 
had  gotten  them  to  use  when  she  was  riding  horse- 
back on  a  cold  day. 

That  evening,  after  dinner.  Cricket  had  sneaked 
the  five  little  mice  from  their  box,  and  while  her 
parents  were  talking  to  callers  in  the  front  room, 
she  gently,  but  quickly,  had  sHpped  each  mouse 
into  the  soft  lining  of  a  glove  and  guided  it  care- 
fully until  the  five  mice  had  squirmed  into  sep- 
arate fingers. 
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"Now,"  she  said  in  satisfied  tones,  as  she  re- 
placed the  glove  in  the  top  drawer,  "You  won't  be 
cold  to-night,  and  you  can't  kick  each  other,  be- 
cause you  aren't  in  the  same  bed." 

Not  a  telltale  squeak  was  heard  during  the  night, 
though  Cricket  awoke  several  times  and  listened 
with  real  anxiety.  She  had  a  problem  to  work 
out,  and  it  made  her  wakeful  until  at  last  she 
decided  that  she  would  have  to  wait  until  her  par- 
ents had  started  into  the  dining  room  for  break- 
fast; then  she  would  try  to  rescue  her  pets.  But 
how  was  she  to  get  them  back  to  their  own 
place  without  Jane  or  her  mother  catching  her? 
If  her  mother  knew  that  the  mice  had  been  all 
'night  in  the  bedroom,  and,  worse  than  all,  in  her 
riding  glove,  after  Cricket  had  promised  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  house,  it  would  mean  losing  her 
mice,  and  maybe  they  would  be  killed. 

All  the  pockets  had  been  ripped  from  her  old 
dresses  and  aprons,  but  there  was  one  dress  she 
had  outgrown,  so  it  had  not  been  altered.  Cricket 
decided  that  she  would  put  on  that  dress.  She 
could  button  the  top  button  of  the  dress  at  the  back, 
and  if  she  could  manage  to  reach  the  dining  room 
with  the  mice  in  her  pocket,  she  might  be  able  to 
keep  her  face  toward  her  mother  and  Aunt  Jane 
and  put  the  mice  back  in  their  box. 

So  soundly  she  slept  that  she  did  not  know  when 
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the  sun  shone  in  her  windows,  nor  that  her  mother 
was  standing  beside  the  bureau. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  this  glove?" 

Cricket  heard  her  mother's  voice  and  sat  up 
bhnking  stupidly.  ^Irs.  Austin,  dressed  in  riding 
habit  and  cap,  was  working  her  fingers  as  she 
pulled  at  the  cuff  of  her  new  riding  gauntlet.  Then 
Cricket  remembered. 

"Oh!  Mj^  mice!  My  mice!  You're  killing  my 
mice!"  Screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  Cricket 
leaped  from  the  bed  and  ran  to  her  mother.  "I 
put  'em  in  the  glove  to  keep  'em  warm!" 

Cricket's  screams  were  mild  compared  to  the 
shrieks  of  her  mother. 

The  combined  voices  brought  Lieutenant  Austin 
postliaste,  fearing  some  terrible  disaster  had  hap- 
pened to  either  his  little  daughter  or  his  wife.  He 
reached  the  doorway.  INIrs.  Austin  was  tugging 
hysterically  at  her  glove  to  get  it  from  her  hand, 
while  Cricket  danced  around  and  clawed  at  her 
mother's  wrist,  all  the  time  yeUing  like  a  small 
Comanche  on  the  warpath. 

"What  is  it?"  he  called,  before  he  reached  them. 

Both  Cricket  and  her  mother  continued  their 
wild  gjTations  and  answered  together,  but  in  the 
jumble  of  words  he  heard  "mice,"  and  understood. 
His  mouth  spread  into  a  grin  that  even  his  heavy 
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brown   mustache    could    not    conceal.     However, 
neither  Cricket  nor  her  mother  looked  his  way. 

"Hold  on  there!"  He  caught  his  wife's  wrist 
and  in  a  second  had  hauled  off  the  glove.  Cricket 
pounced  upon  it,  but  Mrs.  Austin,  clutching  her 
long  riding  skirt,  fled  hastily  from  the  room,  as 
though  all  the  mice  at  Fort  Sill  were  chasing  after 
her. 

Down  on  the  floor  Cricket  sat  sobbing,  while  her 
father  carefully  inverted  the  fingers  of  the  glove 
until  ^Ye  little  dead  mice  lay  side  by  side.  Tears 
streamed  down  the  woebegone  face  that  was  lifted 
to  her  father. 

"Oh,  Daddy!  My  mother  is  an  awful  lady !  She 
murdered  my  mice!'' 

"She  didn't  know  they  were  there.  Sliver,"  he 
mollified  her  as  he  wiped  the  rolling  tears  from  her 
cheeks.  "You  pretty  nearly  frightened  her  into  a 
^conniption  fit.'  You  know  she's  more  afraid  of 
mice  than  of  rattlesnakes.  What  on  earth  made 
you  put  them  there?" 

Cricket  explained,  with  a  fresh  outburst  of 
grief. 

"Well,  never  mind.     It's  just  an  accident,  and 

accidents  will  happen,  you  know " 

"In  the  best  regulated  families,"  Cricket  finished 
the  familiar  phrase. 
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"You  remember  what  started  a  war  once  upon 
a  time?" 

She  nodded.  "A  pig  got  caught  in  a  fence. 
May  I  have  a  funeral?"  she  demanded,  as  she  re- 
membered her  graveyard  of  assorted  pets  back  of 
the  woodpile. 

"It's  Ration  Day  at  the  agency,"  replied  her 
father.  "We're  all  going  out  there  after  break- 
fast. Let  Jane  take  care  of  the  mice  till  we  get 
home." 

So  Jane,  hiding  her  joy  that  at  last  the  mice 
were  dead,  accepted  the  detail  as  Guard  of  Honor 
over  the  corpses  until  it  should  be  time  for  the 
obsequies  in  the  back  yard. 

Then  the  family  went  out  on  the  front  porch 
where  a  soldier  stood  at  the  gate,  holding  the  reins 
of  the  three  horses.  One  horse  carried  a  side- 
saddle. That  was  for  Mrs.  Austin.  The  second 
horse  w^as  for  Cricket's  father.  A  dark  blue  sad- 
dlecloth edged  with  bright  yellow  and  with  the 
figure  ten  in  yellow  cloth  in  the  back  corners,  told 
that  Lieutenant  Austin  was  an  officer  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry.  Yellow  was  the  cavalry  color  in  those 
days  when  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army 
wore  dark  blue  uniforms  with  bright  brass  buttons. 

Duke,  Cricket's  pony,  pawed  the  ground  and 
shook  his  shaggy  mane.  He  had  no  saddle  on  his 
back!     A  thick  gray  army  blanket,  folded  many 
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times,  was  kept  in  place  by  a  broad  surcingle,  and 
at  either  side  of  this  band  dangled  stirrups.  Cric- 
ket, like  most  children  in  frontier  garrisons,  rode 
as  Indian  children  rode.  Though  her  pony  had 
a  regular  bit  and  bridle,  she  frequently  allowed  the 
reins  to  fall  on  Duke's  neck,  while  she  guided  him 
by  leaning  a  little  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  and 
pressing  a  knee  against  his  side  to  make  him  turn 
as  she  wished. 

Cricket  never  liked  to  be  reminded  of  the  times 
Duke  had  managed  to  throw  her  while  she  was 
learning  to  ride  him.  Anyway,  he  couldn't  throw 
her  now  she  knew  how  to  ride. 


CHAPTER  X 

RATION   DAY 

THE  Austins  were  not  the  only  people  going 
to  the  agency  that  morning.  Many  of  the 
officers,  ladies,  and  elder  children  of  the  garrison 
joined  Cricket  and  her  parents  on  the  front  line, 
and  together  they  all  rode  briskly  toward  the 
agency  buildings. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  mountains 
stood  clearly  outhned  in  the  distance,  while  the 
crisp  air  made  the  horses  snort  and  jerk  on  their 
bits,  anxious  to  stretch  their  slender  legs  in  a  swift 
race. 

Ration  Day  at  the  agency  was  always  an  inter- 
esting sight  to  witness.  So  if  the  weather  hap- 
pened to  be  pleasant,  usually  many  of  the  garrison 
people  were  ready  to  make  that  an  excuse  for  a 
horseback  party,  as  they  called  it. 

Though  the  agency  was  within  walking  distance 
of  Fort  Sill,  those  of  the  garrison  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  riding  that  they  rarely  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  walking  there.  The  doctor  had  advised 
several  ladies  that  such  a  walk  each  day  would 
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soon  reduce  their  extra  weight,  but  not  one  of  them 
walked. 

Now,  as  the  riders  approached  the  buildings,  the 
brilhantly  decorated  figures  of  blanketed  Indians 
dotted  the  prairie,  horseback  or  afoot.  The  Indian 
men,  or  bucks,  rode  in  groups,  while  the  squaws 
and  children  formed  a  separate  bunch.  Cricket 
had  chained  Prince  at  home.  She  never  forgot  the 
one  time  that  he  had  followed  and  what  an  awful 
time  there  had  been  when  the  Indian  dogs  had 
started  to  thrash  him.  It  had  taken  all  the  officers 
and  all  the  Indians  to  save  Prince  from  being  torn 
into  pieces,  and  for  days  after,  the  doctor  had  to 
visit  Prince  and  dress  his  many  wounds.  From 
that  date  Cricket,  the  doctor,  and  Prince  had  been 
fast  friends. 

Neither  Cricket  nor  her  parents  had  any  fear  as 
they  guided  their  horses  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  ponies.  Often  one  of  the  Indians  would 
grunt  a  good-natured  "How,"  and  the  officers 
would  answer  the  same  way.  That  was  an  In- 
dian's idea  of  a  very  polite  salutation,  like  our  own 
"How-do-you-do?" 

The  Indians  whose  villages  surrounded  Fort 
Sill  were  supposed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
white  people,  but  the  Government  would  not  per- 
mit the  Indians  to  go  beyond  the  limits  marked  off 
for  a  reservation. 
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Different  tribes  had  villages  in  different  sections, 
and  over  each  tribe  was  a  chief  who  commanded  his 
people.  In  the  days  when  these  tribes  had  been 
free  to  roam  where  they  wished,  they  had  killed 
buffalo,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits,  quail,  and  other 
game  with  their  strong  bows  and  arrows  tipped 
with  flint  points.  Later  they  learned  to  make 
points  of  steel.  Rivers  provided  fresh  fish,  and 
from  the  hides  of  buffalo  and  deer  they  fashioned 
their  clothes  or  made  tepees  in  which  they  lived. 
Strong  threads  of  sinews  were  obtained  from  the 
animals  they  killed,  and  with  these  threads  the 
squaws  sewed  tents  and  clothes. 

But  as  the  white  settlers  began  to  build  homes 
nearer  the  Indian  country,  many  buffalo  hunters 
came  and  slaughtered  the  buffaloes  just  to  sell  the 
hides,  which  they  shipped  to  cities  while  the  rest  of 
the  animal  was  left  rotting  on  the  ground. 

The  Indians  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  the  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  game  to  provide 
food  and  clothes  for  them,  and  that  they  must 
never  kill  game  unless  they  needed  it.  When  they 
saw  the  white  buffalo  hunters  killing  the  buffalo 
and  deer  by  thousands  and  leaving  the  meat  to 
spoil,  they  knew  that  soon  there  would  be  no  food, 
no  clothing  left  for  any  Indian.  So  they  rose  up 
and  made  warfare  against  the  buffalo  hunters  and 
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the  white  people,  to  drive  them  away  and  thus  pro- 
tect their  own  famihes  and  homes. 

Then  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  were  sent 
to  establish  garrisons  in  the  western  frontier  coun- 
try, to  protect  the  white  people  whose  homes  were 
there.  But  these  soldiers  were  also  ordered  to 
protect  the  Indians  and  prevent  white  men  from 
building  homes  on  the  land  which  the  Government 
had  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  only. 

And  because  the  Indians  were  not  permitted  to 
rove  about  and  hunt  game  as  they  had  previously 
done,  the  authorities  in  Washington  established 
Indian  agencies  near  all  the  garrisons  on  reserva- 
tions, and  from  the  agencies  rations,  or  foodstuffs, 
were  distributed,  so  that  the  Indians  would  not  be 
hungry.    Which  was  a  fair  and  just  thing  to  do. 

But  the  Indian  agents  in  charge  of  these  agencies 
were  not  always  kindly  or  honest.  Often  an  agent 
would  not  give  the  Indians  full  weight  or  measure, 
as  the  Government  ordered  should  be  done.  And 
such  conditions  frequently  started  trouble  that 
ended  by  the  Indians  sneaking  off  the  reservation 
and  making  raids  on  the  homes  of  white  settlers. 

Then  the  officers  and  soldiers  would  be  ordered 
out  to  catch  these  Indians  and  force  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  reservation.  The  army  officers, 
however,  were  not  in  charge  of  any  agencies,  nor 
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had  they  any  authority  over  the  Indians  on  the 
reservations  in  those  days. 

So  when  Cricket  and  her  parents  rode  with 
other  officers  and  famihes  to  watch  the  rations  dis- 
tributed, she  only  went  in  the  same  way  as  other 
children  might  go  with  their  families  to  see  an  in- 
teresting circus  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  crowd  of  blanketed  figures  near  the  build- 
ings of  the  agency  that  morning  would  have  been 
rather  puzzling  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  Indian 
clothes  and  habits.  For  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  garments  of  men  and  women  was  that 
the  buckskin  moccasins  of  the  women  came  up 
higher,  like  very  long  leggings.  Sometimes  a 
squaw  wore  a  piece  of  buckskin  or  calico  that  hung 
down  in  front  like  an  apron,  but  both  men  and 
women  alike  were  wrapped  in  blankets  of  gaudy 
hues. 

While  the  ladies  from  Fort  Sill  and  all  the  chil- 
dren dismounted  and  went  into  the  agency  build- 
ing. Cricket  remained  on  her  pony  and  kept  close 
beside  her  father  and  the  other  officers.  INIany  of 
the  Indian  squaws,  on  whom  Cricket  looked  with 
open  interest,  were  carrying  tiny  babies,  called 
papooses.  It  puzzled  Cricket  that  she  had  never 
heard  one  of  these  babies  cry.  Some  day  she  hoped 
she  might  have  that  satisfaction,  though,  of  course, 
she  did  not  want  the  baby  to  cry  very  long  or  feel 
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very  badly.  The  colored  babies  and  the  white 
babies  at  Fort  Sill  cried  loudly  and  frequently,  but 
she  had  heard  her  father  say  that  never  yet  had  he 
heard  an  Indian  baby  cry. 

That  was  why  she  watched  the  cradles  of  raw- 
hide or  wicker  that  were  strapped  to  flat  boards 
and  tied  securely  by  rawhide  thongs  to  the  backs  of 
the  Indian  mothers.  The  morning  was  rather  cool 
and  the  cradles  were  covered  by  blankets  with  just 
enough  space  to  permit  breathing.  Out  of  this 
opening  peeped  the  sharp,  black  eyes  of  the  babies, 
and  though  the  squaws  kept  constantly  walking 
about,  jerking,  stooping,  and  moving  their  bodies 
without  consideration  for  the  youngsters  on  their 
backs,  not  the  least  whimper  or  grunt,  nor  even 
blinking  eyes  or  twisted-up  faces,  showed  that  the 
babies  cared  one  rap  whether  their  mothers  tried 
to  jump  over  the  moon  or  not. 

There  was  always  plenty  for  the  squaws  to  do, 
even  on  a  holiday  like  this  one.  A  warrior  never 
worked.  The  women  had  to  do  everything,  not 
only  to  cook,  care  for  the  children,  and  keep  the 
tepee  in  order,  but  also  to  clean  the  game  that  the 
men  brought  home ;  cure  the  hides  of  bear,  buffalo, 
and  deer  or  wolves,  and,  with  the  fine  sinews  as 
threads,  make  all  the  clothes  for  their  families  and 
keep  their  tepees  mended. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  squaw  to  take  care  of 
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her  husband's  ponies,  saddle  them  when  he  wished 
to  ride,  pack  all  their  household  goods  on  the 
ponies'  backs,  and  follow  without  complaint  when- 
ever it  was  found  advisable  for  the  family  or  tribe 
to  move  elsewherco 


CHAPTER  XI 

CRICKET   TAKES   AN    INTEREST 

SA-LO-SO,  Sa-tan-ta's  son,  is  going  to  have 
a  shooting  match  with  Jack  Evans,"  called 
an  officer,  riding  past  Cricket  and  her  father  and 
turning  toward  a  great  crowd  of  Indians  and  white 
men.     "They  say  the  boy  is  a  wonderful  shot  with 
bow  and  arrow." 

"Come  along,  Sliver."  Cricket's  father  pressed 
his  spurs  lightly  against  his  horse,  and  at  once 
Cricket's  heels  dug  into  Duke's  sides,  so  that  she 
and  her  father  reached  the  edge  of  the  gathering 
at  the  same  moment. 

From  their  horses'  backs  they  could  look  over 
the  heads  of  everyone  and  plainly  see  a  fine-look- 
ing, slender  youth  of  eighteen  years,  standing  in 
the  center  of  an  open  space.  In  his  hand  he  held 
a  bow.  Across  his  shoulder  was  slung  a  quiver 
filled  with  arrows.  He  had  dropped  his  blanket 
on  the  ground  and  stood  tall  and  straight  in  buck- 
skin clothes. 

Forty  yards  distant  a  barrel  head  had  been  set 
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up  as  a  target,  and  on  this  a  bulFs-eye  three  inches 
across  had  been  marked  in  sohd  black. 

Sa-lo-so  paid  no  attention  to  those  who  pressed 
about  him.  The  officers  and  every  Indian  there 
knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sa-tan-ta,  the  war 
chief  of  the  Kiowas,  and  that  Sa-tan-ta  was  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  Kiowas.  The 
Evans  brothers  owned  the  post  traders'  store  at 
Fort  Sill,  and  Jack,  who  was  noted  as  a  very  fine 
marksman,  stepped  beside  the  Kiowa  boy  and  shot 
at  the  target  ^vith  an  air  gun.  Sa-lo-so  had  only 
arrows  without  any  steel  or  flint  tips.  But  the  In- 
dian boy  shot  arrow  after  arrow  right  into  the 
center  of  the  bull's-eye  and  split  the  hard  board 
into  exact  halves. 

Though  the  officers  who  watched  this  fine  marks- 
manship applauded  the  lad,  he  did  not  even  smile ; 
nor  did  the  other  Indians,  who  had  been  waiting 
the  result  of  the  match,  give  any  signs  of  elation. 
For  the  first  thing  an  Indian  boy  is  taught  is  that 
he  must  not  show  his  feelings.  !N'o  matter  how 
tiny  he  may  be  when  he  is  first  placed  on  a  pony, 
if  he  is  thrown,  frightened,  or  complains  that  it  is 
too  rough  or  wild,  the  men  jeer  him,  other  boys 
avoid  him,  and  the  women  and  girls  laugh  and 
call  him  a  girl.  So  he  soon  learns  to  look  perfectly 
solemn,  whether  he  may  be  sad  or  happy. 

As  Sa-lo-so  turned  away  to  mount  his  pony, 
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Cricket  watched  him  join  a  throng  of  young  bucks 
who  were  racing  their  ponies  full  tilt,  to  see  which 
pony  could  be  stopped  within  its  own  length.  It 
was  Sa-lo-so  who  won  this  contest,  then  he  started 
his  pony  at  a  dead  run,  while  he,  himself,  seemed  to 
have  vanished.  Lying  along  the  side  of  the  pony, 
the  Kiowa  boy  was  hidden  from  view,  except  that 
an  arm  about  the  pony's  neck  and  a  moccasined 
foot  on  its  back  told  that  Sa-lo-so  was  still  there. 
Suddenly  he  was  sitting  erect,  the  reins  lying  loose, 
both  hands  free.  With  a  swift  sweep  of  his  body, 
he  leaned  do^vnward  and  picked  up  a  small  stone 
from  the  ground.  Holding  it  above  his  head,  Sa- 
lo-so,  guiding  his  pony  by  pressing  it  with  his 
knees,  joined  the  other  young  bucks. 

Cricket,  watching  it  all,  wondered  how  long  it 
would  take  her  to  ride  like  Sa-lo-so.  She  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  her  father,  but  then  and  there  she 
determined  that  some  day  she  would  try  riding  that 
way  on  Duke. 

Now  she  was  satisfied  to  guide  her  pony  behind 
her  father's  horse,  to  where  the  rations  were  being 
distributed  inside  the  agency  building.  The 
squaws  who  were  crowded  in  groups  near  the  door 
moved  aside  as  the  officer  and  his  little  girl  ap- 
proached. Cricket  slid  from  Duke's  back,  leav- 
ing him  untied.  No  one  would  steal  him,  she 
knew.     And  Duke  would  not  move  so  long  as  his 
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reins  dangled  over  his  head  and  trailed  on  the 
ground.     Duke  thought  he  was  tied. 

Inside  the  agency  building  Cricket  stood  beside 
her  father.  As  the  clerk  called  the  number  of  each 
ration  ticket,  or  tag,  a  chief,  who  represented  many 
families,  or  lodges,  as  they  were  called,  would  come 
forward  and  show  his  ration  ticket,  which  proved 
that  the  holder  was  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
salt  pork,  bacon,  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  and  meat. 

After  the  ticket  had  been  identified  the  clerk 
measured  out  each  article,  just  as  a  grocery  clerk 
would  do  in  a  grocery  in  any  American  town.  But 
instead  of  a  delivery  wagon  taking  the  articles  to 
the  home  of  the  purchaser,  Indian  squaws,  some 
with  cradles  and  babies  tied  on  their  backs,  dragged 
the  supplies  to  the  door  and  lifted  the  heavy 
bundles  to  the  backs  of  waiting  ponies.  There  the 
women  fastened  their  rations  by  means  of  long 
rawhide  ropes. 

Soiiip  of  the  Indians  at  once  swapped  goods  with 
others,  while  one  party  of  squaws  drove  their  laden 
ponies  toward  Fort  Sill.  There  they  would  crowd 
into  the  post  trader's  store  where  the  food  just  is- 
sued to  them  would  soon  be  exchanged  for  some 
article  for  which  they  had  no  practical  use.  In- 
dians, in  those  days,  were  much  like  little  children, 
who  believe  a  bit  of  sparkling  glass  to  be  a  valuable 
diamond.     So  often  the  food  might  be  traded  for 
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a  yard  or  two  of  cheap  gaudy  calico,  or  a  little 
round  looking  glass  with  metal  back.  These  mir- 
rors were  highly  prized  by  all  Indians  of  the  old 
frontier  daj^s  in  which  Cricket  lived. 

As  the  little  girl  stood  in  the  agency,  she  felt  a 
touch  and,  turning,  looked  into  the  grinning  face 
of  the  squaw  who  had  given  her  the  doll.  On  the 
woman's  back  was  slung  a  dirty  flour  sack  bulging 
with  rations,  and  she  leaned  forward  under  the 
weight.  Cricket,  carrying  a  paper  bag  filled  with 
stick  candy,  reached  out  and  shoved  the  bag  into 
the  wrinkled  brown  hand. 

A  nod  of  understanding  passed  between  them  as 
the  squaw  tucked  the  bag  of  candy  into  the  folds 
of  her  dirty  calico  gown.  Then  she  drew  the  red 
blanket  closely  about  her  scrawny  chest  and  moved 
away. 

Cricket  felt  that,  in  a  measure,  she  now  had  apol- 
ogized for  the  way  Aunt  Jane  had  treated  the 
squaw  that  day  on  the  front  porch.  Then,  as  the 
squaw  was  lost  among  the  Indians,  Cricket  gave 
her  whole  attention  to  what  was  going  on  at  the 
counter. 


CHAPTER  XII 

WHERE   IS   THE   GOLD   DOLLAR? 

HERE'S  a  present  for  Cricket,"  said  the 
agency  clerk. 

She  looked  up  curiously.  Dangling  from  a  thin 
cord  swung  a  bright  gold  dollc«,r,  not  much  larger 
than  a  good-sized  pea.  Such  coins  were  not  un- 
common in  those  days. 

The  clerk  laid  the  dollar  on  the  counter  and 
pushed  it  toward  her.  Cricket's  father  smiled 
down  at  her,  as  he  said,  * 'We'll  have  it  fastened  to 
your  'for-true-gold  ring.'  "  That  had  been  Crick- 
et's most  important  command  to  Santa  Claus  the 
previous  Christmas — "a  for-true-gold  ring,"  and 
Santa  had  carefully  supplied  the  demand.  Now 
as  she  looked  at  the  tiny  engraved  gold  band  on 
her  fat  finger,  her  father  explained  how  the  gold 
dollar  could  be  attached  and  thus  become  a  "ban- 
gle," quite  in  the  latest  style. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  everyone  inside 
the  building  was  startled  by  a  shrill  outburst  of 
Indian  voices.  Motioning  the  white  women  and 
children  to  remain  where  they  were,  all  the  officers, 
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jerking  pistols  from  the  leather  holsters  on  their 
belts,  rushed  to  investigate  and  quell  the  trouble. 

No  one  could  tell  at  what  moment  a  trifling  in- 
cident might  turn  a  crowd  of  good-natured,  peace- 
ful Indians  into  a  yelling,  murderous  mob.  The 
least  trouble  might  be  like  touching  a  lighted  match 
to  coal  oil,  and  once  the  fire  had  started  no  one 
could  tell  how  long  it  would  last,  or  how  much  it 
would  cost  in  lives  and  property. 

Everyone  in  the  agency  that  day  knew  that  an 
Indian  outbreak  meant  not  only  loss  of  many  set- 
tlers' lives  and  destruction  of  their  homes,  but  also 
months  of  hard  work  by  oflicers  and  soldiers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  capture  and  bring  the  Indians  back 
w^here  they  belonged.  Even  though  the  Indians 
did  return,  they  were  not  trusted,  for,  like  the 
prairie  fires,  though  apparently  subdued,  sparks 
would  smoulder  unseen  and  gather  strength  until 
they  flared  up  again  into  another  and  worse  out- 
break. 

While  the  officers  were  locating  the  cause  of  the 
uproar,  the  white  women  inside  the  building  hud- 
dled closely  together  and  clutched  the  hands  of 
their  children.  No  one  spoke  a  word.  Women 
and  children  alike  understood  the  menace  of  those 
shrill  Indian  noises. 

At  last  the  commotion  subsided.  Then  the  voice 
of  the  agent  and  that  of  the  old  interpreter,  Horace 
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P.  Jones,  could  be  heard  above  indignant,  guttural 
tones  of  the  Indians.  They  were  all  speaking  in 
the  Comanche  language,  though  there  were  Kiowas 
and  Cheyennes  as  well  as  Comanches  in  the  crowd. 
Finally  the  mutters  ceased. 

When  the  officers  returned,  there  were  smiles  on 
all  their  faces.  Lieutenant  Austin's  eyes  danced 
with  laughter  and  his  w^hite  teeth  gleamed  beneath 
his  mustache. 

"What  was  it?"  The  women  crowded  about  the 
men.  "Is  it  over?"  "Was  there  any  real  dan- 
ger?"    Everyone  questioned  at  once. 

"It's  ail  adjusted  now — positively  adjusted 
properly,"  chuckled  Cricket's  father.  "But  things 
were  pretty  badly  upset  out  there.  Some  joker — 
no  one  knows  who — turned  all  the  Indian  babies 
upside  down.     That's  all!" 

Shrieks  of  laughter  followed  his  words,  as  the 
ladies  pictured  to  themselves  the  row  of  papooses, 
strapped  in  their  cradles,  like  tiny  mummies  in 
cases,  propped  heads  down  against  the  walls  of  the 
building.  And  those  babies  had  at  once  set  up  a 
chorus  of  lusty  squalls,  bringing  the  Indian  moth- 
ers to  the  spot.  Their  infants  were  crying,  and 
what  was  more,  they  were  making  a  terrific  noise. 

The  squaws,  seeing  the  trouble,  at  once  lifted 
their  voices  in  indignation,  and  then  the  warriors 
had  rushed  to  the  place. 
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Before  the  army  officers  could  get  among  them 
and  find  out  the  trouble,  knives  were  flashing  in 
the  hands  of  many  warriors  and  squaws,  while  sym- 
pathetic relatives  and  friends  were  searching  for 
the  joker.  In  such  a  moment  it  would  have  taken 
very  little  influence  to  have  turned  the  fury  of  the 
Indians  against  the  white  people  in  the  agency. 
But  the  quick  action  of  the  officer^,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  old  Horace  P.  Jones,  whom 
the  Indians  loved  and  trusted,  quelled  the  trouble. 

While  Lieutenant  Austin  and  the  other  officers 
were  explaining  the  situation  to  the  ladies.  Cricket, 
left  to  herself,  remembered  her  gold  dollar  and 
hurried  across  the  room  to  get  it  from  the  counter 
and  give  it  to  her  father. 

Her  hand  reached  up.  The  gold  dollar  was 
gone.  She  stood  on  tiptoe  and  stared  at  the  place 
she  last  had  seen  it.  The  top  of  the  counter  was 
bare.     She  turned  to  her  father. 

"Daddy,  did  you  take  my  gold  dollar?"  Her 
excited  voice  reached  them  all. 

"Why,  no,"  was  her  father's  quick  reply.  "I 
thought  you  had  it.  Sliver.    Look  in  your  pockets." 

"I  haven't  any  pocket  any  more.  I  put  it  right 
there."  Her  finger  touched  a  spot  on  the  counter. 
"You  aren't  joking,  are  you.  Daddy?"  she  asked. 

"Not  this  time,"  he  answered,  earnestly.  "But 
don't  worry.     We'll  find  it  for  you.     Maybe  the 
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clerk  put  it  in  a  safe  place  while  the  commotion  was 
going  on  outside.'* 

But  the  clerk  had  not  touched  it  after  he 
had  laid  it  on  the  counter  within  reach  of  Cricket's 
hand. 

"That  squaw  who  stole  the  chocolate  cake  was 
standing  right  in  back  of  Cricket,"  said  one  of  the 
ladies.  "Maybe  she  saw  her  chance  and  grabbed 
the  dollar  while  the  rest  of  us  were  looking  at  the 
doorway.'*' 

It  was  what  Lieutenant  Austin  called  a  ticklish 
thing,  for  already  the  Indians  had  been  moved  to 
anger  by  the  trick  on  the  babies,  and  if  the  old 
woman  were  accused  wrongly,  the  situation  might 
still  further  incense  the  members  of  her  tribe.  In 
this  dilemma  Horace  P.  Jones  was  consulted. 

The  interpreter  looked  grave.  "You  know  it's 
not  often  an  Indian  is  a  thief,"  he  said,  "and  when 
one  does  get  caught  stealing,  it  turns  the  rest  of  'em 
against  him." 

But  he  left  the  room  and  returned  shortly  ac- 
companied by  the  woman,  whose  gaze  wandered 
slowly  from  face  to  face  until  she  looked  steadily 
into  the  troubled  eyes  of  the  little  girl. 

To  all  questions  the  squaw  shook  her  head. 
Jones  spoke  to  her  in  the  language  of  the  Chey- 
ennes,  to  which  tribe  she  belonged.  She  did  not 
show  any  anger  or  resentment,  but  denied  that  she 
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had  taken  anything  from  the  room  except  the  ra- 
tions issued  to  her. 

"She  may  have  shpped  it  among  her  rations," 
suggested  a  voice. 

They  all  looked  on  while  the  flour  sack  was  care  • 
fully  untied  and  the  contents  dumped  on  the  floor. 
The  dollar  was  not  there.  The  squaw  held  open 
her  blanket,  spreading  her  thin  arms  straight  out 
from  her  sides,  so  that  nothing  could  be  concealed. 
They  motioned  her  to  go. 

She  squatted  down  and  gathered  the  scattered 
rations,  which  she  replaced  in  the  flour  sack,  then 
she  rose  to  her  feet.  The  sack  was  slung  across 
her  shoulders.  But  before  she  turned  toward  the 
door,  she  paused  and  cast  a  piercing  look  at  those 
in  the  room.  It  was  a  strange,  a  deliberate  look, 
one  that  made  the  white  women  shrink  more  closely 
to  their  husbands. 

Then  the  squaw's  brooding  eyes  turned  to  where 
Cricket  stood  with  quivering  lips.  The  little  girl 
was  trying  hard  not  to  cry. 

Everything  was  wrong  that  day.  Her  mice  had 
been  killed,  and  now  her  friend,  the  old  squaw,  had 
stolen  the  prized  gold  dollar.  A  tear  slipped  from 
Cricket's  long  lashes  and  rolled  slowly  down  her 
cheek;  another  tear  hurried  after  it,  but  Cricket's 
fist  rubbed  fiercely  and  she  swallowed  a  big  lump 
that  hurt  her  throat. 
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The  blanketed  figure  ^\'ith  the  sack  across 
hunched  shoulders  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way of  the  agency,  and  those  in  the  room  com- 
menced talking.  Everyone  was  confident  that  the 
squaw  was  the  thief.  Everyone  recalled  that  she 
had  stolen  the  chocolate  cake  and  that  all  the  ladies 
and  cooks  had  been  on  their  guard  ever  since  that 
incident. 

"She  probably  hid  it  somewhere.  But  she  can't 
wear  it  as  an  ornament  without  being  detected," 
spoke  Mrs.  Austin. 

"If  she  tries  to  spend  it  as  money,  the  post  trader 
will  know  it,  with  that  hole  in  it,"  commented  an 
officer.  "I'd  tell  Jack  Evans  to  have  the  clerks 
keep  an  eye  open  for  that  coin,  if  I  were  you, 
Austin." 

"That's  what  I  shall  do.  I  will  see  him  on  our 
way  home,"  was  the  reply  of  Cricket's  father. 
"We'll  get  that  dollar  back  for  you,  Sliver.  But 
it  was  a  mean  trick  of  her  to  steal  it  from  you  when 
you  stood  up  for  her  about  that  chocolate  cake." 

To  the  surprise  of  them  all.  Cricket  whirled 
about  and  faced  her  father,  as  she  said,  very  dis- 
tinctly, "She  didn't  steal  that  cake,  even  if  she  did 
take  my  gold  dollar!" 

And  nothing  could  shake  that  beHef . 

As  they  all  rode  back  to  the  garrison,  old  Horace 
P.  Jones,  riding  alone  and  behind  the  others,  was 
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puzzled  and  worried.  Not  only  because  his  long 
years  among  these  Indians  had  taught  him  how 
rarely  was  dishonesty  found  among  them,  but  also 
because  he  understood  that  if  the  accusation  be- 
came known  among  the  squaw's  tribe,  she,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  would  be  shunned  by  them  all 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Maybe  they  might  drive 
her  away  from  their  camp. 

His  heart  was  heavy.  While  the  squaw's  rations 
were  being  searched,  old  Horace  P.  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  astonished  face  of  an  Indian  boy  at 
the  door  of  the  agency.  Then  it  had  vanished. 
But  Jones  knew  that  the  boy  had  understood  what 
was  going  on  in  the  agency  room,  while  officers  and 
their  families  had  been  watching  and  he  feared  the 
story  would  spread  through  the  entire  tribe. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

PRINCE    MISBEHAVES 

ALTHOUGH  Cricket  felt  badly  over  the  loss 
of  the  gold  dollar  at  the  agency,  she  did  not 
grieve  very  long.  There  were  always  new  and  in- 
teresting things  to  claim  her  attention,  and  besides, 
she  was  a  child  who  easily  adapted  herself  to  con- 
ditions, which  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  any  person, 
young  or  old. 

"Cricket  is  always  bubbhng  like  a  seidlitz  pow- 
der," remarked  her  mother  a  few  days  after  the 
ride  to  the  agency. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cricket's  father.  "If  Sliver 
had  been  a  monkey  and  had  been  unable  to  find 
cocoanuts,  she  would  have  been  satisfied  with  ba- 
nanas." 

"What  if  she  had  not  found  bananas?"  asked 
Mrs.  Austin,  mth  a  smile. 

"Oh,  then  she  would  have  been  happy  with  pea- 
nuts; and  if  the  peanuts  were  only  empty  shells," 
Lieutenant  Austin  said,  slowly  and  rather  gravely, 
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"I  think  she  would  have  grinned  at  the  joke  on  her- 
self, even  if  she  were  a  very  hungry  little  monkey." 

As  he  spoke,  Cricket  loomed  in  the  doorway. 
Her  face  was  flushed  and  worried,  and  it  was  also 
streaked  with  dirt  wherever  her  tangled  hair  per- 
mitted it  to  be  plainly  seen.  In  her  arms  was 
propped  a  large  black-and-white  spotted  dog,  al- 
most as  tall  as  herself. 

"Daddy,"  she  announced,  in  a  business-like 
voice,  "Prince  has  another  big  cactus  thorn  in  his 
front  foot,  and  you'll  have  to  take  it  out.  He  can't 
walk  on  it  at  all." 

The  dog  rolled  its  eyes  from  Mrs.  Austin  to  the 
officer.  Its  tail  pounded  like  a  club  against  the 
torn  stocking  that  failed  to  cover  Cricket's  leg. 

"H'm,"  answered  her  father,  looking  seriously 
at  Prince.  *'I  guess  we'd  better  call  the  post  sur- 
geon this  time.  Maybe  he  will  have  to  send  Prince 
to  the  hospital  and  cut  off  his  leg." 

Cricket's  mouth  drooped;  then  she  said,  hope- 
fully, "Maybe  the  doctor  is  busy  and  we'd  better 
not  bother  him.  Anyway,  you  can  do  it.  But 
we'd  better  take  Prince  on  the  back  porch.  I 
know  he's  going  to  yelp  something  awful." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  approved  Mrs.  Austin. 

And  so  the  patient  was  helped  to  the  back  porch 
where  the  operation  took  place  with  brilHant  suc- 
cess, and  ear-sphtting  howls  on  the  part  of  Prince. 
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Then,  bandaged  like  a  battle-scarred  veteran  of 
many  wars,  he  limped  into  Cricket's  room  to  lie 
down  in  the  "hospital  corner"  where  Lady  Helen 
de  Newport  lay  swathed  in  bandages,  her  one 
visible  eye  gazing  placidly  at  the  ceiling.  There 
Prince  languidly  accepted  tidbits  of  cookies  and 
candy  as  his  convalescence  proceeded,  while  Cricket 
acted  as  hostess  to  the  sympathetic  youngsters  who 
called  upon  the  invalid. 

He  was  a  black-and-white  spotted  cur  and  had 
been  presented  to  Cricket  by  Garvey,  the  milkman 
at  Fort  Sill.  Prince  was  the  terror  of  all  well- 
bred  dogs  in  the  garrison,  the  pride  of  Cricket's 
heart,  and  the  joy  of  the  colored  soldiers  of  the 
troop  to  which  Cricket  "belonged." 

Prince  had  thrashed  every  dog,  enlisted  or  com- 
missioned, and  more  than  once  he  had  chased  a 
jackrabbit  across  the  parade  ground  right  among 
the  drilling  soldiers.  In  fact,  one  day  Prince  had 
not  only  chased  the  rabbit  among  the  soldiers,  but 
when  the  rabbit  had  ducked  between  two  men  who 
were  standing  as  though  carved  of  wood.  Prince 
had  pushed  his  own  huge  body  between  them,  al- 
most knocking  both  men  down.  Then  he  dashed 
on  his  way  after  the  rabbit,  while  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  troop  struggled  between  a  desire  to 
swear  and  an  impulse  to  laugh.  The  soldiers  tried 
to  keep  their  lips  tightly  closed,  for  white  teeth 
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show  plainly  on  black  faces,  and  it  was  against 
regulations  for  men  to  grin  when  on  duty.  But 
when  that  drill  was  over,  the  laughter  of  officers 
and  men  was  loud  and  long. 

The  dog  had  another  adventure  with  a  jackrab- 
bit  a  few  days  later,  when  Cricket  and  her  father 
were  riding.  Prince,  tagging  behind  them,  flushed 
a  rabbit  and  started  full  tilt  after  it,  but  the  rabbit 
took  refuge  behind  a  circular  patch  of  prickly-pear 
cactus.  Prince  knew  better  than  to  push  among 
the  mass  of  huge  flat  leaves  tipped  with  brilliantly 
colored  flowers.  For  each  leaf  was  thickly  en- 
crusted with  bunches  of  tiny  thorns  almost  too 
small  to  be  seen.  These  stickers,  once  they  touched 
the  fingers  of  a  person,  or  the  nose  of  a  dog,  im- 
mediately worked  into  the  flesh  and  out  of  sight, 
causing  the  mo«t  agonizing  pain. 

Never  had  he  forgotten  his  first  and  only  en- 
counter with  a  clump  of  prickly  pear,  so  he  did  not 
try  to  push  between  the  leaves  as  he  had  pushed 
between  the  legs  of  the  drilling  soldiers.  Instead, 
he  ran  around  the  circular  patch  of  cactus  as  fast 
as  he  could  go.  The  rabbit,  too  badly  frightened 
to  think,  kept  going  around  ahead  of  the  dog. 

Prince  went  a  little  faster.  So  did  the  rab- 
bit. Cricket  and  her  father  sat  on  their  horses  and 
watched  the  strange  race. 

The  dog's  tongue  was  hanging  out  of  his  mouth 
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and  his  legs  were  working  more  slowly,  but  still  he 
kept  on  going.  And  the  rabbit,  too,  kept  on  its 
way  around  and  around  the  cactus  patch.  Prince 
went  more  slowly;  his  legs  began  to  wobble.  He 
was  nearer  the  rabbit,  but  he  did  not  know  it.  For 
at  each  jump,  the  rabbit  was  closer  to  the  dog,  until 
it  looked  as  though  the  rabbit  were  chasing  Prince, 
instead  of  Prince  chasing  the  rabbit. 

Too  tired  to  continue  the  race,  the  dog  stopped 
and  flopped  on  the  ground,  his  sides  pumping  from 
his  exertions  and  drops  of  moisture  rolling  from 
his  lolling  tongue.  Prince  was  played  out;  he 
gasped  and  puffed. 

Then  he  hfted  his  head  and  shut  his  mouth  with 
a  snap.  For  the  rabbit,  which  had  been  following 
him,  reached  a  point  directly  in  front  of  the  dog. 
It  saw  him  and  halted  in  sudden  fright.  Sitting 
up  on  its  hind  legs,  the  rabbit  stared  at  Prince. 
Neither  dog  nor  rabbit  moved.  The  rabbit  was 
too  frightened  and  Prince  was  too  tired.  And 
while  they  stared  at  each  other.  Cricket's  father 
slipped  quietly  from  his  horse  and  picked  up  the 
rabbit  by  its  long  ears.     It  was  petrified  with  fear. 

Prince  leaped  up,  yelping  and  begging  for  the 
captive,  but  it  was  safe  for  that  day,  at  least. 

"I  want  it  for  a  pet,"  decided  Cricket  at  once. 

"We'll  take  it  home  to  prove  our  story,"  replied 
her  father,  "but  any  rabbit  that  could  live  through 
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such  an  experience  and  not  die  of  fright  deserves 
his  hberty.  So  we'll  tie  Prince  up  to-morrow  and 
bring  the  rabbit  here  to  set  it  free." 

And  that  was  exactly  what  they  did,  while 
Prince,  watching  them  ride  off  with  the  rabbit, 
howled  mournfully  and  struggled  against  the  chain 
that  held  him  fast. 

There  was  another  episode  in  which  Prince  was 
the  principal  actor.  The  wife  of  Chaplain  Bab- 
cock  had  planned  a  favorite  dinner  for  her  good 
husband,  and  the  special  feature  of  that  dinner  was 
a  delicious  sirloin  steak. 

Cricket,  followed  by  the  dog,  had  wandered  down 
the  front  line  of  the  officers'  quarters,  and  reaching 
the  chaplain's  porch,  had  seated  herself  for  a  chat 
with  the  old  gentleman,  for  they  were  fast  friends. 

Prince  sat  quietly  at  her  feet  for  a  few  minutes, 
then,  deciding  that  adventures  might  be  waiting 
in  the  back  yard,  he  trotted  around  to  the  kitchen 
steps.  The  enticing  odor  of  a  steak  broiling  on 
live  coals  from  oak  logs  tickled  his  nose.  That 
nose  twitched  and  twitched  as  he  sniffed  toward  the 
open  door.  Then  he  cocked  his  black  ears  and 
twisted  his  head  sidewise.  No  steps  could  be  heard 
in  the  kitchen.  Prince  decided  that  the  coast  was 
clear. 

The  kitchen  was  vacant.  Liza,  the  old  cook, 
had  gone  to  announce  that  the  steak  was  just  right 
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to  be  served.  She  had  been  warned  by  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock  that  the  steak  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
broiler  until  the  family  was  seated.  That  steak 
must  not  cook  one  minute  too  long,  or  it  would  lose 
its  juiciness.  So  Liza  hastened  to  announce  dinner. 

Prince  stole  swiftly  into  the  deserted  kitchen. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  steak,  but  he  heard  re- 
turning footsteps.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  reached 
and  grabbed  the  sizzling  steak  just  as  Liza  reached 
the  kitchen  door. 

"Oh — oh — oh "  she  screamed. 

Prince  turned  and  fled.  The  chaplain  and  his 
stout,  dignified  wife  ran  to  see  what  had  happened, 
but  were  mystified  at  the  scene  in  their  back  yard. 
Prince  was  already  out  of  sight.  So  was  the  steak. 
But  Liza,  who  had  just  joined  church,  was  throw- 
ing sticks  of  wood  down  the  road  that  led  past  the 
gates  and  was  swearing  most  dreadfully. 

The  chaplain's  wife  clapped  her  hands  to  her 
ears  and  hastened  inside  the  house,  still  unaware 
of  the  cause  of  Liza's  outburst  of  profanity,  but 
the  chaplain,  reaching  the  back  gate,  saw  Prince 
racing  away  with  the  family  dinner. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  anticipated  treat,  the 
chaplain  came  back  to  the  house  chuckling,  while 
Liza  loudly  bewailed  her  "fall  from  grace." 

"An'  all  dese  yeahs  Ah  ain't  neber  jined  no 
chu'ch  in  all  mah  life,  caze  Ah  jes'  nachuJly  cain't 
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holp  swearin'.  An'  now  I'se  all  raidy  to  git  con- 
fuhmed,  dat  ornery  dog  Prince,  he's  jus'  busted 
up  all  mail  'ligious  plans.  Ah  hopes  dat  steak 
uU  burn  his  mouf  ter  a  cindah.  Dat's  whut  he 
done  desuv !  De  ornery,  no-'count,  good-f  o'-nothin' 
dawg!" 

Liza  would  have  rejoiced  and  would  also  have 
found  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Bible,  that  there 
is  no  escaping  the  day  of  retribution,  even  though 
the  "wicked  flee  where  no  man  pursueth,"  had  she 
only  known  that  Prince,  still  holding  the  steaming 
steak,  though  his  mouth  was  being  scorched,  turned 
the  corner  of  the  road  and  bumped  into  three  other 
dogs.  Worse  still,  they  were  the  very  three  dogs 
who  were  his  most  bitter  enemies. 

He  stopped  and  confronted  them.  His  eyes 
gleamed  threateningly,  the  hair  on  his  back  rose 
in  a  stiff  ridge,  his  muscular  legs  braced.  Usually 
those  dogs  vanished  at  such  symptoms  on  the  part 
of  Prince,  but  whether  it  was  the  smell  of  the  steak, 
or  that  they  realized  he  could  not  fight  without 
dropping  the  meat,  and  that  in  such  event  one  of 
the  three  could  surely  steal  the  steak  and  run. 
Prince  had  no  time  to  figure  it  out,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  the  wits  to  do  so.  But  one  thing  he  did 
know,  and  that  was  that  he  intended  to  hang  on  to 
that  meat. 

He  did  his  best.     But  while  one  dog  pulled  at 
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the  steak,  the  other  two  attacked  Prince  from  the 
rear,  and  at  last,  unable  to  stand  the  nips  and 
pinches,  he  gave  up  his  prize  and  turned  on  his  foes. 
It  was  a  terrific  battle,  for  Prince  was  mad  through 
and  through.  Two  of  the  dogs  vanished  with  the 
steak,  but  the  third  was  not  so  lucky.  Prince 
caught  him  as  he  fled,  and  by  the  time  the  scrim- 
mage ceased,  both  Prince  and  his  enemy  were  will- 
ing to  be  friends  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  There 
was  no  more  fight  left  in  either.  The  dog  went 
ki-ja-ing  down  the  back  road,  and  Prince  limped 
slowly  into  his  own  yard  and  lay  down  on  the 
porch.     There  Cricket  found  him. 

Her  father  was  on  duty,  or  she  would  have  called 
him  at  once  to  care  for  the  dog's  wounds.  Mrs. 
Austin  was  no  First  Aid  person  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  the  sight  of  blood  made  her  feel  faint. 
Cricket,  aware  of  this,  wondered  whom  to  call ;  and 
just  at  that  moment  a  soldier  passed  by  the  back 
gate.  Cricket  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  dashed 
after  him. 

"Please" — she  spoke  breathlessly —  "go  to  the 
doctor's  quarters  and  tell  him  to  come  right  away 
to  Lieutenant  Austin's  home.  There  has  been  an 
accident  in  the  family." 

The  soldier,  confident  that  INIrs.  Austin  wanted 
the  doctor,  raced  down  the  back  line  and  delivered 
the  message  to  the  doctor's  cook,  adding  that  it  was 
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urgent.  Thus  the  message  reached  the  post  sur- 
geon. 

Instantly  he  hastened  to  the  Austin  home  and 
knocked  sharply  at  the  front  door.  Mrs.  Austin 
opened  it. 

"What  is  it  now?"  he  asked.  "Has  anything 
happened  to- Cricket?" 

"Why,  no,"  was  her  amazed  reply.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

It  was  the  doctor's  turn  to  be  surprised.  "I  do 
not  know  who  sent,  but  a  soldier  said  it  was  ur- 
gent and  that  there  had  been  an  accident  in  the 
fam " 

"I  sent  for  you,"  Cricket  interrupted  calmly 
from  the  back  door.  "It's  Prince.  He's  out  on 
the  back  porch  and  he's  been  in  an  awful  fight,  so 
I  told  the  man  to  go  for  you  right  away." 

And  be  it  known  as  a  fact  that  the  good  doctor 
attended  Prince's  wounds  as  carefully  as  though 
the  spotted  cur  had  been  the  commanding  general 
of  the  United  States  Army. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FRONTIER   FEARS 

IT  WAS  in  May,  1871,  that  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  then  the  commanding  general  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  making  his  yearly  tour 
of  inspection  of  frontier  garrisons.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Richardson,  Texas,  and  the  officers 
at  Fort  Sill  knew  that  he  would  soon  be  in  their 
own  post.  So  everyone  was  preparing  for  his  com- 
ing. While  the  officers  drilled  their  men  and  ex- 
amined equipments  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
perfect  order,  the  ladies  of  the  garrison  planned 
many  social  affairs  in  honor  of  General  Sherman. 
Then  came  news  of  several  Indian  raids  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  that  section,  followed  by  a  report  that 
a  large  body  of  citizens  had  called  upon  General 
Sherman  at  Fort  Richardson,  and  complained  that 
Indians  from  Fort  Sill  Reservation  had  been  kill- 
ing and  pillaging.  These  white  settlers  told  ter- 
rible tales  of  torture  and  murders  by  Indians,  and 
showed  General  Sherman  scalps  of  long  hair,  cut 
from  the  heads  of  white  women.     They  said  that 
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these  scalps  had  been  captured  by  the  white  men 
from  a  band  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  who 
belonged  on  the  Fort  Sill  Reservation. 

And  that  very  night  a  wounded  man  dragged 
himself  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Richardson  and  told 
General  Sherman  and  General  INIackenzie,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  that  a 
wagon  train  di'iven  by  twelve  white  teamsters  em- 
ployed by  Henry  Warren  had  been  attacked  by  a 
war  party.  Seven  of  the  teamsters  had  been  tor- 
tured and  killed,  and  the  others,  though  badly 
wounded,  had  escaped  in  the  brush.  All  the  mules 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

The  Indian  trail  led  through  the  Wichita 
swamplands,  over  the  Big  and  the  Little  Wichita 
rivers,  then  across  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Sill. 
General  Mackenzie  was  ordered  to  investigate  con- 
ditions. As  soon  as  General  Sherman  learned  that 
the  story  of  the  wounded  man  was  not  only  true, 
but  that  the  massacre  had  been  even  more  terrible 
than  described,  he  hurried  on  his  way  to  Fort  Sill. 

So,  during  the  first  week  of  June,  General  Sher- 
man reached  Fort  Sill,  but  instead  of  social  diver- 
sions he  faced  a  serious  situation,  and  every  officer 
in  the  garrison  shared  his  anxiety. 

There  were  three  thousand  Indians  living  on  the 
reservation  surrounding  Fort  Sill,  but  not  all  of 
them  were  of  the  same  tribe.     There  were  Kiowas, 
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Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Comanches,  each  of 
which  had  separate  villages  and  their  own  chiefs. 

Sa-tan-ta,  Big  Tree,  and  Kicking  Bird  were  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas;  Quannah  Parker  was 
chief  of  the  Quahada  Comanches;  Lone  Wolf  was 
another,  noted  Kiowa.  Though  each  tribe  had  its 
own  language,  they  all  spoke  Comanche.  Kicking 
Bird's  village,  not  far  from  Fort  Sill,  was  located 
on  the  north  side  of  Beaver  Creek.  Other  In- 
dians hved  on  Rainy  Day  Creek,  for  rivers,  vil- 
lages, and  even  the  warriors  were  always  named 
after  animals  or  some  particular  incident  of  im- 
portance. No  Indian  boy  had  a  permanent  name 
until  he  had  really  grown  to  be  a  warrior  and  had 
earned  a  name  and  place  among  the  strongest  and 
bravest  of  his  tribe. 

Though  none  of  the  children  in  the  garrison  had 
the  least  fear  of  the  Indians  around  their  homes, 
they  understood  that  when  any  Indians  left  the 
reservation  the  officers  and  soldiers  must  start  after 
them  at  once.  Sometimes  a  few  unruly  Indians 
would  sneak  oif  together,  and  then  news  of  mur- 
ders, or  burnt  ranches  and  stolen  horses,  would  be 
brought  to  the  nearest  army  garrison. 

In  some  way  Sa-tan-ta  and  his  band  of  Kiowas 
had  learned  that  General  Sherman,  head  of  the 
army,  had  reached  Fort  Sill,  and  knowing  that  he 
would  soon  find  out  that  Sa-tan-ta  was  absent  from 
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the  reservation,  the  old  war  chief  and  his  warriors 
hurried  back  to  their  proper  places.  It  would  have 
been  rather  difficult  to  prove  that  Sa-tan-ta  and  his 
band  had  really  been  the  Indians  who  had  killed 
the  seven  teamsters,  but  old  Sa-tan-ta  could  not 
resist  bragging  about  it  to  the  Indians  who  had  not 
left  the  reservation,  and  word  of  this  bragging  was 
brought  to  General  Sherman,  who  was  staying  in 
the  home  of  Colonel  Grierson,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Besides  this  information  he  learned  that  the 
stolen  mules  and  many  of  the  articles  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  teamsters  were  in  the 
camp  of  Sa-tan-ta. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  white  people  at 
Fort  Sill  when  it  was  known  that  General  Sher- 
man had  issued  an  order  that  all  the  Indians  of 
Sa-tan-ta's  band  should  appear  before  him  for  a 
conference  and  investigation. 

On  the  front  porch  of  Colonel  Grierson's  quar- 
ters, General  Sherman,  Colonel  Grierson  and  two 
interpreters,  old  Horace  P.  Jones  and  a  young 
man  named  Matthew  Leeper,  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  accused  Indians. 

Not  one  white  woman  or  child  was  to  be  seen. 
They  had  been  told  to  stay  inside  their  homes. 
Along  the  line  shuffled  the  Kiowas,  Sa-tan-ta, 
Lone  Wolf,  Big  Tree,  and  Se-tank,  heads  of  the 
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tribe,  and  back  of  them  swarmed  their  people.  All 
were  ^vrapped  in  gay  blankets  which  they  held 
closely  about  them,  though  the  day  was  warm. 

The  officers,  noting  this,  felt  sure  that  bows  and 
arrows,  guns  and  pistols  were  hidden  beneath  these 
blankets.  But  the  Kiowas  did  not  suspect  that 
General  Sherman  had  anticipated  treachery,  and 
that  back  of  the  closed  slat  shutters  of  the  long 
windows  leading  from  the  porch  into  the  front 
room  of  Colonel  Grierson's  home,  Negro  soldiers 
crouched,  and  the  carbines  in  their  steady  hands 
were  ready  at  half-cock.  The  muzzles  of  those 
guns  were  all  pointed  directly  at  the  scowling  lead- 
ers of  the  Kiowas.  Beside  the  soldiers  stood  an 
officer  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  waiting  a  signal  from 
General  Sherman.     That  signal  would  be,  "Fire!" 

For  if  a  crisis  developed  while  General  Sherman 
and  Colonel  Grierson  were  standing  unarmed  in 
front  of  the  Indians,  the  only  way  to  save  the  en- 
tire garrison  from  massacre  would  be  by  capturing 
or  killing  the  Kiowa  leaders.  It  was  a  critical 
time. 

Old  Horace  P.,  speaking  in  Comanche,  accused 
Sa-tan-ta  and  those  with  him  of  having  murdered 
the  teamsters  on  Salt  Lake  Prairie  the  eighteenth 
day  of  JNIay,  and  of  having  boasted  of  their  crimes. 
Sa-tan-ta  furiously  denied  it,  but  when  the  scalps 
and  articles  belonging  to  the  dead  teamsters  which 
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had  been  exhibited  by  Sa-tan-ta  himself  upon  his' 
return  to  the  reservation  were  produced  as  actual 
proof  that  he  was  lying,  Sa-tan-ta's  rage  was  be- 
yond his  control.  He  threw  back  his  blanket  and 
tried  to  lift  his  concealed  gun  into  position,  intend- 
ing to  kill  General  Sherman.  The  other  Kiowas 
already  had  thrown  back  blankets  that  hid  wea- 
pons, but  before  one  of  them  could  make  a  second 
hostile  movement,  there  was  a  crash  and  the  shut- 
ters of  the  two  long  windows  were  burst  open. 

The  Indians  swung  around  and  faced  two 
squads — ten  Negro  soldiers  in  each — whose  eyes 
squinted  down  the  gleaming  barrels  of  their  car- 
bines. 

Sa-tan-ta  and  every  other  Kiowa  knew  that  at 
a  word,  a  motion,  of  General  Sherman,  those  guns 
would  be  fired  and  fired  to  kill. 

It  was  too  much  for  them.  The  complete  sur- 
prise threw  them  into  a  panic.  It  was  a  case  of 
every  one  for  himself.  The  Indians  started  to  run. 
Kiowas  who  saw  their  chiefs  turn  to  flee  whirled 
about  to  make  their  own  escape.  The  only  leader 
at  that  moment  was  the  Kiowa,  whose  legs  would 
work  the  fastest.  But  Sa-tan-ta,  Big  Tree,  and 
Se-tank  were  not  in  the  lead  that  day.  The  sol- 
diers were  upon  them  before  they  could  escape, 
and  after  a  strenuous  scuffle,  the  three  chiefs  were 
seized,  overpowered,  and  taken  to  the  guardhouse, 
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while  their  followers  were  stampeding  back  to  their 
village. 

Lone  Wolf,  more  wary  and  more  wiry,  had 
leaped  over  the  railing  of  the  porch,  and  reaching 
the  Kiowas  who  were  assembled  outside  the  gar- 
rison, he  mounted  a  pony  and  led  the  wild  race  to 
the  Kiowa  village,  beheving  that  the  soldiers  would 
follow  after  them. 

Once  in  the  village,  Lone  Wolf  and  Kicking 
Bird  lost  no  time  in  gathering  all  the  food,  weap- 
ons, and  ammunition  in  the  camp,  and,  that  accom- 
plished, the  Kiowas,  under  the  lead  of  Kicking 
Bird,  struck  out  into  the  mountains,  and,  hiding 
from  pursuit,  they  kept  moving  their  big  camp 
from  place  to  place. 

Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  were  taken  from  the 
guardhouse  and,  under  escort  of  an  armed  guard 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thurston,  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  Jacksboro,  as  the  murder  of  the  team- 
sters had  been  committed  in  that  county  of  Texas. 
Se-tank  never  reached  their  destination  alive. 
With  a  hidden  knife  he  had  made  an  attack  on  a 
soldier  riding  near  him,  and  then  wounded  another 
man,  in  mad  effort  to  escape  or  kill  all  whom  he 
could  reach.  During  the  desperate  struggle  to 
prevent  Se-tank,  as  well  as  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree, 
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from  making  their  escape  back  to  their  tribes,  Se- 
tank  was  shot  by  Sergeant  Charlton. 

Not  until  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  had  been  tried 
before  a  jury  of  cowboys  at  Jacksboro  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  for  murders  committed  dur- 
ing many  years  past,  as  well  as  the  recent  massacre 
of  the  teamsters,  did  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  officers  of  the  various  garrisons 
in  Texas  as  well  as  Fort  Sill,  feel  sure  that  two  of 
the  worst  Indians  on  the  Fort  Sill  Reservation 
would  make  no  more  trouble.  Then  followed  the 
amazing  news  that  the  Governor  of  Texas  had 
commuted  the  death  sentences  of  Sa-tan-ta  and 
Big  Tree,  to  life  sentences  in  the  Huntsville 
Prison. 

But  Kicking  Bird  and  Lone  Wolf  were  free — 
free  and  off  the  reservation.  So  orders  were  issued 
for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  two  Kiowas  and 
their  followers ;  and  among  those  who  were  ordered 
out  to  help  capture  these  Indians  was  Cricket  Aus- 
tin's f  athero 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   TENTH    IX    PURSUIT 

CRICKET  sat  on  a  small  white  canvas  camp 
chair  trimmed  with  red,  which  the  troop  car- 
penter and  saddler  had  combined  to  make  for  her. 
She  stared  with  adoring  eyes  at  her  father,  who 
stood  very  tall  and  very  handsome  in  the  center 
of  the  sitting  room. 

He  was  dressed  in  his  field  uniform,  which  meant 
rough  clothes  and  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  instead  of 
his  usual  natty  blue  and  yellow  broadcloth  uni- 
form. His  riding  boots  reached  almost  to  his 
knees  and  spurs  clanked  at  his  heels  as  he  moved 
across  the  room  and  picked  up  his  belt  of  cartridges 
which,  buckled  about  his  waist,  dragged  down  on 
the  side  where  a  pistol  holster  swung. 

In  daj's  of  Indian  outbreaks  the  cavalry  officers 
and  men  scouted  over  mountains  and  plains  in  pur- 
suit of  the  bad  Indians,  while  infantrymen,  who 
were  never  mounted  on  horses,  usually  remained 
on  guard  in  the  garrisons  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment property  and  the  famihes.  Even  with  swift 
horses  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  catch  up  with  the, 
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Indians  who  hid  in  rugged  mountains  where,  at 
times,  no  horses  could  go.  The  Indians,  when 
hard  pushed,  would  abandon  their  ponies,  but  they 
never  did  this  until  they  themselves  had  reached 
their  last  hope  of  escai3e  with  their  pony  herd. 
Sometimes  the  Indians  would  break  into  smaller 
bands  and  make  false  trails  leading  directly  away 
from  their  hidden  camp.  So  it  was  almost  as  hard 
to  catch  a  band  of  renegade  Indians  as  it  would 
be  to  find  a  flea  in  a  great  big  haystack.  And 
when  a  command  started  in  pursuit,  no  one  could 
tell  when  it  would  return. 

Now  as  Lieutenant  Austin  bade  his  wife  good- 
bye. Cricket  hurried  out  of  the  room,  through 
the  front  door,  and  down  to  the  gate  where  a  sol- 
dier stood  holding  the  bridles  of  two  horses.  One 
belonged  to  the  man,  the  other  was  Lieutenant 
Austin's  horse.  Along  the  Officers'  Line  other 
soldiers  stood  waiting  for  other  officers  to  come  out 
of  their  homes. 

Cricket's  father  hurried  down  the  steps  and 
mounted  his  horse.  Then  he  smiled  at  the  little 
girl. 

"Want  to  ride  to  the  stables.  Sliver?" 

No  answer  was  necessary.  She  had  expected 
to  ride  to  the  stables,  and  her  father  had  known  it 
before  he  had  asked  the  question.  Leaning  down 
from  his  saddle  he  held  out  his  hand.     She  grasped 
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it  firmly  with  both  her  own,  then  her  foot  rested 
on  the  toe  of  his  spurred  boot  and  she  was  swung 
up  on  the  saddle.  Sitting  very  erect  in  front  of 
him,  she  stared  soberly  between  the  horse's  ears  as 
she  rode  to  the  troop  stables,  while  the  orderly,  on 
his  own  horse,  followed  a  short  distance  back  of  her 
father. 

Xot  one,  but  many  troops  were  ready  and  wait- 
ing the  order  to  march.  The  horses,  saddled  and 
bridled,  with  a  neat  roll  of  gray  blankets  strapped 
on  the  back  of  each  saddle,  stood  in  long  lines  be- 
fore the  stable  gates,  and  snorted  or  pawed  the 
ground  impatiently,  as  though  every  horse  under- 
stood that  delay  might  mean  tragedy  and  death  at 
some  distant,  lonely  ranch. 

The  colored  soldiers  of  the  Tenth  stood  beside 
their  horses,  ready  to  ride,  to  fight,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  obeying  their  officers'  commands. 

Lieutenant  Austin  reached  his  own  troop,  where 
Captain  Xolan  waited. 

"Good-bye,  Sliver,"  said  Cricket's  father. 

The  httle  girl  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
squeezed  tightly  while  she  kissed  her  father  good- 
bye. Then  she  slid  down  from  the  saddle  and 
looked  up.  Her  father  smiled.  Cricket  tried  to 
smile,  but  the  corners  of  her  mouth  did  not  curl 
up  as  they  usually  did. 
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"Be  a  good  girl  while  I  am  away?"  her  father 
asked. 

"I  siiah  will,"  slie  promised,  solemnly,  unaware 
that  her  words  and  voice  were  an  exact  imitation 
of  Aunt  Jane.  "Honest,  I  will.  Cross  my  heart 
and  hope  to  die!" 

"Now,  run  along  home.  Don't  untie  Prince  un- 
til tc-morrow,  or  else  he  will  pick  up  our  trail 
and  follow  us.  Head  up !  Eyes  front !  Forward  I 
March!" 

At  the  familiar  words,  Cricket  pressed  her  lips 
firmly  together  so  that  she  could  not  cry.  Her 
shoulders  squared,  chin  lifted,  then  her  hand  was 
raised  in  a  very  correct  salute.  Lieutenant  Austin, 
looking  stern  and  handsome,  returned  the  salute 
of  his  small  daughter,  just  the  same  way  as  he  al- 
ways saluted  the  officer  in  command  of  mounted 
parade. 

The  bugles  sounded. 

It  was  the  call  to  mount.  The  horses  knew  that 
call  as  well  as  the  soldiers  did.  Cricket  heard  the 
jingling  of  spurs,  the  creaking  of  saddles  as  the 
soldiers  swung  into  them.  Then  came  a  silence 
that  told  each  man  was  ready.    Ready  and  waiting. 

"Forward!     March!" 

At  the  order  the  troopers  started.  One  after 
another,  the  different  troops  fell  into  line.     At  the 
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head  of  each  troop  rode  an  officer.  Near  hun  was 
the  soldier  who  carried  the  troop  guidon. 

A  liimj)  grew  in  Cricket's  throat  as  she  saw  her 
father's  troop  swing  and  form  a  long  column — ^two 
troopers  abreast — and  start  on  their  way.  Her 
father  did  not  look  back  at  her  again.  He  was  on 
duty  now,  riding  after  Kicking  Bird  and  to  save 
the  lives  of  white  people.  ]Maybe  there  were  little 
children  living  in  those  lonely  ranches  and  her  own 
father  was  going  out  to  protect  them. 

Cricket  drew  a  big  breath  and  rubbed  her  eyes 
fiercely  with  her  rather  dirty  hand.  It  dried  the 
tears  but  left  a  grimy  streak  across  her  cheek. 

The  dust  from  the  marching  column  of  soldiers 
made  a  yellow  haze  that  hid  the  riders  from  her 
sight,  but  she  stood  watching  until  even  the  haze 
had  A^anished.  Then  she  walked  slowly  back  to  her 
home  and  sat  down  on  the  front  porch,  wishing  that 
she  could  be  a  boy  and  go  scouting  like  her  father. 

"Cricket,"  called  her  mother  from  the  front 
room. 

"Yes'm.     I'm  coming." 

Mrs.  Austin  took  one  glance  at  her  daughter. 
"Come  and  have  your  face  and  hands  washed  and 
your  hair  combed!" 

Cricket  sighed,  and  though  she  tried  to  be  good, 
the  tangled  curls  were  not  made  smooth  until  after 
Mrs.  Austin  had  followed  Cricket  all  around  the 
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room  with  comb  and  brush.  But  finally  a  very 
clean  little  gii'l,  with  smoothly  curled  hair  and  fresh 
dress,  stood  looking  into  her  mother's  face. 

"Mamma,  do  you  believe  that  God  knows  what 
we  say  in  our  prayers?" 

"Of  course  He  does,"  her  mother  answered,  posi- 
tively. 

Cricket  made  no  further  comment.  But  that 
night,  as  she  knelt  at  her  mother's  knee  to  say  her 
evening  prayers,  Mrs.  Austin  listened  for  the  usual 
plea,  "God  bless  Papa  and  Mamma  and  make 
Cricket  a  good  girl.  Amen."  That  was  the  last 
prayer  each  night  before  Cricket  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  scrambled  into  her  bed. 

But  this  evening  her  mother  fairly  gasped  as 
Cricket  prayed  earnestly,  "God  bless  Papa  and 
Mamma  and  make  me  a  good  boy,  so's  a  beard  will 
grow  quick  on  my  face  and  Mamma  won't  have  to 
wash  it  any  more.     Amen." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AN   UNUSUAL    CHRISTENING 

A  COLORED  soldier  rode  into  the  back  yard 
of  the  Austin  home  and  dismounted.  Jane 
met  him  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"I'se  got  a  letter  fo'  Mis'  Austin,"  said  the  man, 
trying  to  pull  it  from  the  pocket  of  his  blue  flannel 
shirt,  after  he  had  unfastened  his  blouse. 

It  was  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  be- 
cause he  was  holding  a  large,  wild  duck  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  duck,  hanging  head  down,  was  flap- 
ping its  wings,  quacking  loudly,  and  jerking  its 
long  neck  back  and  forth. 

"Whut  yo'  aimin'  to  do  wid  dat  duck?"  asked 
Jane,  as  she  took  the  letter  from  him.  "Guess 
Mis'  Austin  lak  a  nice  roas'  duck  fo'  dinnah." 

Jane  expected  the  soldier  would  present  the 
duck  at  once,  but  he  answered  positively,  "No'm! 
Ain't  nobody  gwineter  eat  dis  duck.  Hit's  a  pet 
fo'  Missy  Cricket.  Deyah's  a  bunch  ob  ducks  tied 
to  mah  hawse.  Dey's  daid  already  fo'  Mis'  Austin 
an'  Mis'  Nolan." 

"Well,"  Jane  retorted,  "you's  a  heap  mo'  sen- 
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sibuler  dan  dat  commissary  clerk  Hauser,  dat  gib 
her  dem  pesky  mice." 

She  turned  into  the  house  and  the  soldier  awaited 
results.  In  a  few  seconds  Jane  shuffled  back  again, 
but  Cricket,  running  ahead  of  her,  did  not  stop  un- 
til she  reached  the  place  where  the  man  was  holding 
the  frightened,  struggling  duck  in  the  bend  of  his 
arm. 

"Hit's  er  fuU-growed  mallard."  He  grinned  at 
the  child's  delight.  "Hit  ain't  hu't  bad.  Jes' 
winged  an'  cain't  fly.  Hit  wuz  swimmin'  'roun' 
by  hitself  an'  I  got  a  long  stick  and  pushed  him  to 
de  shore  an'  done  grabbed  holt  ob  him." 

Cricket  was  stroking  the  beautiful  green  head 
where  the  feathers,  gleaming' as  though  sprinkled 
with  gold  dust,  blended  into  bronze  and  gray.  The 
plumage  on  the  breast  was  soft  gray,  but  the  wings 
and  back  were  feathered  with  the  same  bronze  and 
green  tones  as  were  those  on  the  head.  It  jerked 
up  its  long  neck,  twisting  away  from  Cricket's 
hand,  but  its  blinking  black  eyes  looked  at  her  face. 

"Oh,  you  beautiful!"  she  said,  lovingly.  "I  am 
sorry  you  are  hurt.  Lee,  how  can  I  keep  him  from 
flying  away?" 

"He  cain't  fly  now  caze  his  wing's  hu't,  an'  yo' 
kin  keep  him  in  a  box  at  night  an'  tie  a  long  string 
to  his  laig  when  you  let  him  walk  aroun'  outside  de 
box.     I  ain't  nebber  heard  ob  no  one  dat's  tamed 
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a  fuU-growed  mallard  duck" — Lee  turned  to  Mrs. 
Austin  who  had  joined  the  little  group — "but  if 
anyone  kin  do  hit,  hit's  JNIissy  Cricket.  Dat's 
whut!" 

After  consulting,  they  decided  that  the  duck 
could  be  put  in  a  back  room  of  the  house,  where 
only  trunks  were  kept.  So,  headed  by  Aunt  Jane 
and  followed  by  Lee,  carrying  the  duck.  Cricket 
and  her  mother  joined  the  procession.  Having 
placed  the  duck  on  the  bare  floor,  Lee  brought  in 
a  wooden  tub  and  filled  it  almost  full  of  fresh 
water.  Then  he  and  Jane  chased  the  duck  from 
corner  to  corner,  while  Cricket  and  even  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin aided  in  the  task  of  catching  it  without  hurting 
its  wounded  wing. 

But  once  the  duck  had  been  put  into  the  tub,  it 
began  to  swim  about  as  though  perfectly  satisfied 
with  its  new  home.  Lee,  who  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm  where  geese  were  raised,  hauled  a  few 
kernels  of  corn  from  his  pocket  and  dropped  them, 
one  by  one,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

Cricket  shrieked  v/ith  joy  as  the  duck  dived  un- 
der the  water  and  picked  up  the  corn  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tub.  Down  beside  the  tub  she  dropped, 
as  the  duck's  head  was  lifted  above  the  water, 
Cricket's  hand  touched  her  new  pet.  But  she 
jerked  back  her  hand  and  gave  an  indignant  cry. 
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The  duck,  with  a  loud  hiss,  had  nipped  her  with  its 
strong  beak,  leaving  a  red  mark  on  her  hand. 

"Dat's  a  nice  sort  ob  pet  to  bring  to  Missy 
Cricket,"  said  Jane,  in  a  disgusted  voice.  "Go  an' 
bite  her  hand  whilst  she's  a  feedin'  hit!  Dat' 
duck's  neck  oughter  be  wrunged.  He's  wuss  dan 
dem  mice!" 

"I  guess  he's  afraid,"  answered  Cricket,  though 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.  "Maybe  he  won't  bite  me 
when  he  knows  I  won't  hurt  him." 

So  Cricket  sat  at  a  distance  and,  hour  after  hour, 
ivatched  the  duck  swimming  around  in  the  tub. 
In  a  few  days  it  learned  that  the  kernels  of  corn 
that  fell  into  the  water  were  dropped  from  a  little 
girl's  hand.  Then  it  would  cock  its  head  sidewise, 
watch  when  the  corn  would  fall,  and  lose  no  time  in 
diving.  Finally,  it  became  so  used  to  her  presence 
that,  after  feeding,  it  would  double  its  long  neck 
backwards,  tuck  its  head  under  its  wing,  and, 
>5ound  asleep,  it  would  float  on  top  of  the  water. 

At  first  Prince  did  not  wish  to  make  friends  with 
the  duck,  and  whenever  Cricket  would  lead  him 
into  the  back  room  he  would  ruffle  up  his  nose  and 
show  his  teeth.  The  duck  had  no  fear  of  the  dog 
but  would  hiss  and  quack  at  him.  One  day,  to  the 
surprise  of  Cricket,  as  well  as  the  fright  of  Prince, 
the   duck   scrambled   over   the   edge   of   the   tub, 
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flopped  to  the  floor  and  started  after  Prince.  The 
door  was  open,  and  Prince  sought  safety  in  flight. 
He  had  never  before  been  chased  by  a  mallard  or 
any  other  kind  of  a  duck.  Prince  ran  through 
the  doorway,  the  duck  had  almost  reached  it,  and 
Cricket,  fearing  the  duck  might  escape,  dashed 
forward  to  close  the  door. 

The  tub  was  in  her  path,  but  she  did  not  notice 
that  until  her  foot  struck  it.  Jane  and  ^Irs.  Aus- 
tin heard  a  fearful  crash,  then  a  scream.  They 
both  reached  the  door  as  the  duck  was  about  to  dart 
through  it.  But  Jane's  apron  waved  like  a  flag 
of  distress,  and  the  duck  turned  tail  and  retreated 
into  the  room. 

Cricket  was  sitting,  half-dazed,  beside  the  over- 
turned tub,  and  streams  of  water  dripped  from 
curls  and  clothes. 

"Did  he  get  away?"  she  demanded,  wiping  her 
eyes  so  that  she  could  look  for  the  duck. 

"Not  whilst  I'se  got  mah  aprun,"  answered 
Jane.  "Ain't  no  duck  gwinter  fool  dat  aprun! 
Lawsy!     Look  at  him  now!" 

They  looked.  The  duck  had  waddled  to  the 
biggest  puddle  from  the  overturned  tub  and  squat- 
ted there  as  serenely  as  though  he  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  deep  pond. 

Jane  darted  for  a  mop.  Long  before  that  day 
the   duck   had   lost   all   fear   of   the    family   and 
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had  grown  accustomed  to  following  Cricket  about 
the  house  and  back  yard.  He  never  attempted 
to  run  away,  but  always  waddled  back  into  his 
room.  Once  he  had  followed  her  into  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin's room.  It  had  amused  the  little  girl,  as  well 
as  Jane  and  Mrs.  Austin,  to  see  the  wild  duck 
stretch  its  neck  and  look  at  the  things  which  were 
strange  to  it.  Then  it  had  gone  over  to  the  corner 
where  the  washstand  stood. 

It  was  a  washstand  with  china  bowl  and  pitcher 
upon  it.  The  duck  reached  as  high  as  it  could, 
then  gave  several  loud  quacks. 

"JVIaybe  he  wants  a  drink  of  water,"  suggested 
Cricket. 

So  a  mug  of  water  was  placed  on  the  floor.  The 
duck  proved  that  Cricket  had  understood,  for  he 
took  several  long,  deep  swallows.  Then,  before 
any  of  them  suspected  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he 
caught  the  rim  of  the  mug  with  his  beak  and  tipped 
it  over,  so  that  the  water  formed  a  pool.  Instantly, 
he  seated  himself  in  the  little  puddle,  but  he  did 
not  remain  very  long.  Cricket  seized  him,  while 
Jane  caught  a  towel  and  sopped  up  the  floor,  and 
Mrs.  Austin  rescued  the  mug  before  it  could  be 
broken.  After  that  day  the  duck  was  not  allowed 
to  follow  Cricket  into  any  room  of  the  house  except 
the  one  where  he  lived. 

Now,  when  Jane  returned  with  the  mop  and 
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started  to  wipe  up  the  water,  the  duck  must  have 
remembered  that  other  day,  and  with  a  furious  hiss 
and  quack  he  fought  the  mop,  until  he  was  actually 
shoved  into  a  corner. 

While  Jane  brough  fresh  pails  of  water  and 
filled  the  tub,  he  watched  her  as  though  to  make 
sure  that  she  did  it  properly.  Stretching  his  long 
neck  across  the  rim  of  the  tub,  he  twisted  his  head 
and  blinked  at  the  water.  Then,  with  a  quack,  he 
spread  his  wings  and  tried  to  fly  up  to  the  edge. 
But  the  injured  wing  made  him  lop-sided  and  he 
toppled  to  the  floor. 

Cricket  lifted  him  and  set  him  on  the  water. 
Then  she  was  as  much  surprised  as  her  mother  and 
Aunt  Jane,  when  the  wild  duck  stretched  its  neck 
and  gently  ran  its  soft  head  across  Cricket's  cheek 
as  she  leaned  over  the  tub.  And  from  that  hour 
the  strange  pet  in  this  way  showed  its  affection  for 
its  little  mistress;  but  if  any  other  person  offered 
to  touch  the  duck  it  would  give  an  angry  hiss,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vicious  pinch  from  the  strong  flat  bill. 
Nobody  wished  to  risk  a  second  nip. 

A  few  days  after  the  tub  had  been  upset.  Cricket 
invited  all  the  garrison  children  to  a  "party,"  but 
she  refused  to  explain  what  kind  of  a  party  she 
intended  to  have.  However,  Jane  was  told  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  back  room  during  the  party,  and 
Mrs.  Austin  promised  cookies  and  lemonade  as  re- 
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freshments.  Cricket  tagged  after  Jane  into  the 
kitchen,  shortly  before  the  time  for  the  guests  to 
assemble. 

"I  want  the  little  bottle,"  said  Cricket. 

"All  right,  honey-chile,"  answered  Jane,  as  she 
opened  a  small  can.  On  the  outside  label  was  a 
picture  of  beautifully  yellow  lemons,  but  when  the 
can  was  opened  it  held  sugar.  Jane  shook  the 
sugar  into  a  pitcher,  but  a  small  spoonful  of  the 
sugar  went  into  Cricket's  mouth.  It  was  not  like 
other  sugar,  for  it  was  sweet  and  tart  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  sugar  a  tiny  bot- 
tle filled  with  liquid  was  buried.  That  was  the 
bottle  Cricket  wanted. 

Jane  emptied  this  liquid  into  the  pitcher  and 
measured  tin  cups  of  water  while  she  stirred  the 
mixture.  Then  a  sample  of  the  lemonade  was 
poured  from  the  pitcher,  so  that  Cricket  could 
taste  it.  Cricket  had  never  seen  lemonade  made 
in  any  other  way.  Real  lemons  could  not  be 
bought,  for  there  would  have  been  no  way  to  bring 
them  without  spoiling.  The  nearest  railroad  point 
was  Atoka,  many  days'  drive  from  Fort  Sill,  where 
such  things  as  fresh  lemons  were  as  rare  as  snow- 
balls in  July. 

Cricket,  with  the  bottle  in  her  hand,  hastened 
back  to  the  room  where  the  duck  paddled  about  in 
his  tub.     A  blue  bow  of  ribbon  decorated  his  neck. 
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He  had  struggled  to  pull  it  off,  but  it  had  been 
tied  in  a  hard  knot.  Though  the  ends  dangled  in 
the  water  the  duck  did  not  allow  the  ribbon  to  pre- 
vent its  diving  as  it  pleased. 

When  the  guests  arrived,  filled  with  curiosity  as 
to  what  might  be  done  for  their  entertainment, 
Cricket  met  them  at  the  door.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  long,  white  nightgown.  Then,  as  mistress  of 
ceremony,  she  explained  that  she  was  going  to 
christen  the  duck,  the  way  the  chaplain  had  christ- 
ened Mrs.  Bascome's  baby. 

Jane,  hovering  near  the  open  door,  rushed  to 
Mrs.  Austin. 

"Hit's  gwineter  be  a  scan'al,"  the  religious  old 
woman  protested.  "]Mis'  Austin,  cain't  we  do  sum- 
pin'  ter  quit  hit?" 

"Hurry  up  with  the  cookies  and  lemonade," 
suggested  Cricket's  mother,  smiling. 

Jane  hastened  as  never  before  in  her  leisurely 
life.  Cricket  was  still  holding  the  attention  of  her 
audience,  explaining  the  details  of  a  christening 
and  why  no  one  could  have  any  name  without  a 
christening,  and  that,  after  they  finished  christen- 
ing the  duck,  they  would  christen  Prince,  too,  and 
then  they  could  christen  each  other,  because  maybe 
their  fathers  and  mothers  forgot  to  have  the  chap- 
lain do  it. 

Into  the  room  darted  Jane.    A  huge  pitcher  of 
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lemonade  on  a  tray  and  a  pile  of  cookies,  also  a 
plate  of  "store"  candy,  formed  her  munitions  of 
war.  Mrs.  Austin  had  donated  the  candy  which, 
hidden  in  her  bureau,  had  been  intended,  piece  by 
piece,  as  a  reward  for  a  good-behavior  day  on  the 
part  of  Cricket. 

The  children  turned  their  eyes  upon  Jane  as  she 
entered  the  room.  Then  the  heads  of  all  the 
youngsters  twisted  toward  the  old  woman;  feet 
shifted  and  bodies  were  swung  around  until 
Cricket  stood  talking  to  the  backs  of  all  her  guests. 
Jane  began  pouring  the  lemonade  into  glasses. 
No  one  but  Jane  knew  how  hard  she  was  praying. 
Cricket  looked  at  the  duck  in  the  tub,  looked  at  the 
backs  of  the  other  children,  who  were  slowly  but 
surely  moving  toward  that  tray.  Then  Cricket, 
like  the  invited  guests,  started  toward  the  bait. 

Jane's  eyes  rolled  and  she  prayed  more  urgently. 
Her  prayers  were  answered.  Cricket  was  speak- 
ing. 

"He  doesn't  need  any  water."  Nearer  the  re- 
freshments Cricket  edged  as  she  spoke.  "Ducks 
live  in  water  all  the  time,  and  babies  don't." 

She  had  reached  the  refreshments.  A  glass  of 
lemonade  was  in  one  hand,  a  cookie  in  the  other, 
and  a  piece  of  candy  rather  interfered  with  her 
final  speech.  "Anyhow,  his  name  is  DowdKng. 
Amen-" 
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Aunt  Jane  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  christ- 
ening party  was  over. 

And  the  most  unconcerned  thing  in  the  room  was 
the  duck  that  paddled  about  in  the  tub  of  water 
while  a  draggled  blue  ribbon  hung  from  its  neck. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

sliver's  dark  recruits 

THERE  was  an  air  of  expectancy  in  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Sill.  The  troops  were  marching 
back.     They  might  arrive  at  any  hour. 

Letters  written  by  Lieutenant  Austin  to  his  wife 
had  been  brought  by  the  couriers  when  other  mail 
was  sent  from  Colonel  Grierson's  camp.  How- 
ever busy  Cricket  might  be,  no  courier  ever  rode 
to  the  Austin  home  without  her  knowing  just 
when  the  letters  were  delivered.  After  seeing  the 
precious  missive  in  her  mother's  hands,  the  little 
girl  would  seat  herself  on  her  canvas  camp  chair 
and  announce,  "Now  we're  ready  to  read  our  let- 
ter." 

In  this  way  the  mother  and  child  knew  that 
Lieutenant  Austin  was  safe  and  sound,  and  also 
what  was  happening,  day  by  day,  during  the  chase 
after  Kicking  Bird. 

Not  only  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  under  command  of 
its  colonel,  Grierson,  was  in  full  chase  after  the  In- 
dians who  had  defied  General  Sherman  at  Fort 
Sill,  but  from  different  garrisons  in  Texas  ten 
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troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  under  their  own 
colonel,  Mackenzie,  were  also  hunting  signs  of  the 
village  of  Kicking  Bird. 

The  two  commands  endured  untold  hardships: 
fording  dangerous  rivers  or  traveling  where  the 
only  obtainable  water  was  mixed  with  nauseous 
sulphur  and  mineral  salts  dangerous  to  health; 
sleeping  on  the  ground  where  tarantulas  and  centi- 
pedes crawled  silently  and  prowling  coyotes  and 
skunks  crept  stealthily  in  the  darkness  of  night; 
half-frozen,  though  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  as  a  Texas  norther  swept  suddenly  upon 
the  commands  and  hailstones  as  large  as  marbles 
pelted  the  frantic  horses  and  bruised  the  flesh  of 
the  men.  Such  discomforts  were  not  told  in  of- 
ficial reports,  but  were  accepted  by  officers  and 
men  on  frontier  duty  as  "just  in  the  line  of  service 
and  all  in  the  day's  work." 

Finally,  word  was  received  in  Fort  Sill  that  the 
village  of  Kicking  Bird  had  been  located,  and 
Colonel  Grierson,  knowing  that  Mackenzie's  regi- 
ment was  not  far  distant  from  the  Tenth  Cavalry 
camp  on  Otter  Creek,  sent  old  Horace  P.  Jones 
to  warn  Kicking  Bird  to  return  to  the  Fort  Sill 
Reservation  at  once  or  face  the  consequences  of 
a  fight.  For  General  JNIackenzie  had  determined 
to  punish  the  outlaw  Indians,  but  Grierson  had  re- 
ceived positive  orders  from  Washington  officials 
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that  he  must  avoid  a  fight  with  the  hostiles  while 
forcing  theni  back  to  the  reservation,  and  for  this 
reason  Grierson  was  given  command  over  Mac- 
kenzie who  also  received  a  copy  of  the  order. 

Kicking  Bird,  after  talking  to  Horace  P.  Jones, 
took  no  chance,  but  broke  up  his  camp  on  the 
Sweetwater  and  hustled  back  to  the  reservation  at 
Fort  Sill,  with  all  his  followers ;  there  they  pitched 
their  tepees  and  settled  down  as  though  they  had 
never  been  away. 

All  of  this  was  good  news  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  and  to  the  families  in  the  garrison  that  Sat- 
urday morning  when  it  became  known. 

"We  will  soon  be  home,"  read  Mrs.  Austin  to 
Cricket,  "and  no  bloodshed  has  resulted  from  this 
outbreak."  And  Cricket,  delighted  that  her 
father  would  soon  be  with  them,  told  her  mother 
that  she  would  be  "just  as  good  as  good  as  good!" 

Monday  morning  Aunt  Jane  hustled  to  get  her 
v/ashing  on  the  line  before  time  for  guard-mount- 
ing, so  she  could  prepare  to  bake  fresh  bread.  She 
had  a  "pre"  as  she  called  it,  that  the  troops  were 
very  near  home,  and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  she  had 
nice,  fresh  home-made  bread  on  hand. 

The  last  snowy  garment  fluttered  in  the  bright 
sunlight  as  Jane  carried  the  wooden  tub  some  dis- 
tance from  the  back  porch  and  dumped  the  suds 
on  the  ground.     It  made  a  small  ocean,  and  the 
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white  froth  looked  hke  foam  on  salt  waves.  Jane 
did  not  stop  to  cogitate  on  this.  Her  thoughts 
were  on  a  batch  of  bread  which  she  had  set  the 
previous  night.  Years  of  experience  had  taught 
her  that  commissary  yeast  cakes  had  to  be  "nussed." 

"Doan'  yo'  git  inter  dat  yeah  puggle,"  warned 
Jane,  as  Cricket  rode  Duke  into  the  back  yard. 

Cricket  never  would  have  noticed  the  puddle  had 
not  Jane  called  attention  to  it.  But  now  she  stared 
intently.  Shpping  from  her  pony,  she  threw  the 
reins  over  his  head  and  then  inspected  the  mudhole. 

Leaving  Duke  to  take  care  of  himself,  she  hur- 
ried through  the  back  gate,  only  to  return  in  a  sb  nt 
time,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  six  children, 
black  and  white,  boys  and  girls,  ranging  from  six 
to  ten  years  of  age.  Evidently  her  intention  had 
been  fulh^  explained,  for  the  eyes  of  all  the  children 
were  f ocussed  on  the  mud.  They  gathered  around 
and  about  it  and  then,  without  further  loss  of  time, 
began  stirring  it  with  sticks  of  pitch  pine  obtained 
from  the  kindling  pile. 

Cricket  alone  did  not  stir  the  mud.  She  looked 
on  and  directed  the  others. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  she  announced.  "Do  me 
first,  then  we'll  do  each  other." 

She  handed  a  flat  chip  to  Bob  Grierson  and 
waited  until  he  dipped  the  piece  of  wood  into  the 
black,  soft  mud.     Very  cautiously,  he  spread  the 
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sticky  mess  over  Cricket's  upturned  face,  while 
the  other  youngsters  watched  the  transformation 
and  called  attention  wherever  any  white  skin  could 
be  seen. 

He  finished  the  work  and  accepted  the  praise  of 
the  critics.  But  Cricket,  glancing  at  her  hands, 
stooped  and  dabbled  them  in  the  mud.  Mean- 
while the  other  children,  full  of  enthusiasm,  began 
daubing  each  other,  until  all  white  hands  and  faces 
were  uniformly  a  shining  black.  They  looked 
around  but  were  hardly  able  to  identify  one  an- 
other, except  Angel  Gordon.  No  black  face  could 
disguise  her.  Cricket  was  inwardly  elated.  For 
the  first  time  she  was  glad  that  God  had  not  an- 
swered her  prayer  for  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls, 
like  Angel  Gordon's.  But  if  Angel  was  a  failure, 
there  were  three  children  who  were  absolutely  true 
to  type. 

"We'se  brack  a'raidy,"  they  had  protested. 
*'We  all  doan' need  no  mud!" 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  compare  their  faces 
and  outstretched  hands  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  their  words.  Charcoal  would  have  made  a  white 
mark  on  their  skins. 

^'AU  right,"  decided  Cricket.     "Now  let's  go." 

The  children  fell  into  rank,  side  by  side,  then,  at 
her  command,  they  formed  promptly  into  a  column 
of  twos  and  followed  their  commander  out  the  back 
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gate,  around  the  house  to  the  front  yard,  and  down 
the  Officers'  Line,  all  unobserved. 

Aunt  Jane,  blissfully  ignorant  of  Vrhat  was  tak- 
ing place  at  the  mud  puddle,  kneaded  and  moulded 
the  dough  as  she  sang,  dolefully,  ''I  need  Thee 
every  hour,"  without  appreciating  its  appropriate- 
ness to  her  work. 

Meanwhile,  Cricket,  at  the  head  of  her  squad, 
marched  along  without  challenge  and  halted  before 
the  commanding  officer's  quarters.  Backbones  be- 
came rigid,  eyes  stared  sternly,  and  small  feet  toed 
squarely,  as  Cricket  inspected  them.  Satisfied, 
she  chmbed  the  steps  of  the  porch  and,  with  a  last 
glance  backward,  knocked  sharply  at  the  door. 

The  knock  brought  no  response.  One  of  the 
colored  youngsters,  remembering  that  "enlisted" 
children  were  not  allowed  to  play  on  the  Officers' 
Line,  shuffled  nervously.  It  might  mean  impris- 
onment in  the  guardhouse,  and  other  terrible 
things,  for  breaking  an  official  order. 

"Ah  reckon  de  cun'l  ain't  home,  noways,"  he 
stammered,  rolling  his  eyes  toward  a  colored  child 
next  in  line.  "Le's  go  play  sojer  in  de  back  ya'd," 
the  other  suggested,  hopefully. 

Cricket's  ears  were  sharp.  She  swung  around. 
"I'll  court  martial  any  one  breaking  ranks.  'Ten- 
tion!" 
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Instinctively  the  youngsters  obeyed.  "Guard- 
house" and  "court  martial"  were  words  of  dire 
meaning.  More  than  one  army  mother  held  them 
as  a  .last  threat.  But  to  Cricket  such  things  were 
mere  words.  She  had  once  spent  an  hour  in  the 
guardhouse  for  disobeying  her  mother,  and  when 
Cricket's  father,  full  of  remorse  at  having  aided 
in  the  sentence,  appeared  to  claim  and  comfort  the 
small  culprit,  he  discovered  her  enjoying  disgrace 
and  imprisonment. 

The  entire  relief  guard  was  engaged  in  playing 
Old  Maid  with  Cricket,  using  a  worn  deck  of  play* 
ing  cards.  A  paper  bag  of  candy  was  in  her  lap. 
Cricket  looked  up  at  her  father  when  he  appeared 
to  "release"  her.  A  long  stick  of  red-and- white- 
striped  candy  wobbled  in  one  corner  of  her  mouth, 
a  soldier's  cap  was  on  her  curly  head. 

The  soldiers  arose  to  their  feet,  saluted,  and 
stood  at  attention,  but  their  prisoner  did  not  rise. 
She  held  out  the  paper  bag,  removed  her  candy 
stick,  pretended  to  blow  smoke,  then  said,  cheer- 
fully, "Have  a  cigar.  Daddy?" 

Not  one  of  the  soldiers  moved,  but  their  eyes 
rolled  sidewise  to  where  Lieutenant  Austin,  with- 
out speaking  one  word,  led  the  prisoner  away. 
Never  again  was  Cricket  sentenced  to  the  guard- 
house.    Once  was  enough  to  satisfy  her  parents 
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that  other  methods  of  punishment  would  be  more 
effective  in  her  case.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison children  a  threat  of  the  guardhouse  was 
terrifying,  as  a  court  martial  usually  meant  a 
guardhouse  sentence  for  enhsted  men  who  were 
guilty. 

Cricket,  standing  on  the  colonel's  porch,  was  not 
sure  that  her  command  did  not  intend  to  mutiny 
and  desert.  So  she  gave  a  third  and  more  de- 
termined knock.  The  door  swung  open  so  sud- 
denly that  Cricket's  small  black  fist  landed  on  tlie 
stomach  of  the  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  who 
was  still  in  his  field  uniform.  He  had  just  dis- 
mounted in  the  back  yard. 

Colonel  Grierson  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  other  black  children 
grouped  before  the  gate.  Among  them  he  saw  the 
yellow  curls  and  blue  eyes  in  Angel  Gordon's  black 
face,  and  a  ray  of  understanding  brought  a  twinkle 
into  his  own  deep-set  eyes.  One  of  the  black  faces 
had  rather  a  familiar  appearance.  The  command- 
ing officer  recognized  his  own  son.  Bob. 

He  glanced  down.  Cricket's  mud-caked  right 
hand  was  hfted  in  salute. 

"Colonel,"  she  announced,  imitating  the  official 
voice  of  her  father,  "I  am  Additional  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Austin  of  'A'  Troop  and  I  have  six  re- 
cruits for  the  Tenth  Cavalry." 
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Colonel  Grierson  pulled  at  his  beard  to  hide 
his  amusement,  for  Cricket  was  regarding  him 
soberly. 

"I  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  regiment, 
Lieutenant  Austin,"  he  managed  to  say,  with 
proper  official  gravity.  "If  you  will  march  your 
recruits  to  the  kitchen  door  and  report  to  the  com- 
missary department,  you  will  receive  rations  for 
them  all." 

"Very  well,  colonel!" 

She  turned,  but  the  children,  who  had  been  trem- 
bling at  the  possible  outcome  of  their  prank,  had 
already  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
without  regard  for  rank  or  formation. 

Cricket  did  not  follow  them.  She  merely  walked 
past  the  colonel  and  entered  the  hallway  as  she  re- 
marked, "Officers  come  in  the  front  way." 

Ignoring  her  dark  hands  and  face,  the  command- 
ing officer  murmured  hastily,  "Of  course." 

Once  inside  the  house  the  Additional  Second 
Lieutenant  hurried  to  rejoin  the  recruits.  Susan, 
stooping  to  lift  a  pan  of  gingersnaps  from  the 
oven,  heard  light  steps  and  twisted  slightly  to  see 
who  was  coming.  The  pan  fell  to  the  floor  as 
Susan  saw  a  black-faced  child  whose  teeth  gleamed 
like  pearls  in  a  bed  of  mud. 

"  'Lo,  Susan,"  said  Cricket,  as  she  crossed  the 
room  and  seated  herself  on  the  wooden  chair  beside 
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the  kitchen  table.  "The  colonel  ordered  us  to  re- 
port to  you  for  rations." 

"Fo'  goodness'  sakes  alibe!"  spluttered  the 
astonished  cook,  as  she  identified  the  intruder. 

Cricket  wrinkled  up  her  nose  and  sniffed,  much 
as  Prince  would  have  done  under  the  same  condi- 
tions.    "I  smell  gingersnaps!" 

Grinning,  the  woman  deposited  the  pan  in  front 
of  the  child. 

"Yo'  nose  ain't  no  liah,  chile.  Deyah  dey  is. 
Pitch  in  an'  holp  yo'self." 

Susan  shpped  the  hot  snaps  to  a  large  platter 
and  pushed  it  toward  Cricket  with  the  warning, 
"Doan'  yo'  drop  dat  dish." 

So  each  recruit  on  the  back  porch  received  an 
even  share  of  the  rations,  but  Cricket  did  not  neg- 
lect to  lay  aside  her  own  portion.  Then  the  black- 
faced  youngsters,  mouths,  hands,  and  pockets  full 
of  gingersnaps,  broke  ranks  without  waiting  dis- 
missal by  their  superior  officer. 

Left  alone.  Cricket  meandered  through  the  hall- 
way and  out  on  to  the  front  porch.  Solemnly  she 
saluted  the  colonel.  The  salute  was  returned  with 
proper  official  dignity,  and  then  Cricket  ran  down 
the  steps  and  went  skipping  toward  her  home, 
while  the  colonel  stood  chuckling. 

"By  Jove!"  he  laughed,  "Mrs.  Austin  and  Jane 
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will  have  a  job  scrubbing  her  this  time.  I  wish  her 
father  could  see  her  now!" 

And  as  though  in  answer  to  his  wish  he  saw  a 
troop  coming  into  the  garrison.  Cricket  saw  it, 
too. 

She  halted  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
The  prancing  horses  were  almost  upon  her,  but  she 
did  not  budge.  She  knew  that  troop,  but  the  two 
officers  and  the  soldiers  stared  at  a  little  black  girl 
who  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the  Officers'  Line. 
Like  a  small  whirhvind  she  rushed  forward. 

*'Daddy,"  she  shrieked. 

''Great  guns!  It's  Sliver!"  gasped  Lieutenant 
Austin. 

Every  man  of  the  troop,  even  the  captain,  was 
grinning. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    PICNIC   AT    MOUNT    SCOTT 

WITH  the  return  of  Kicking  Bird  to  his 
camping  place  on  the  reservation,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  garrison  once  more  settled  down  to  their 
usual  routine  of  life. 

The  officers  were  always  busy  with  official  duties, 
and  the  ladies  and  children  found  ways  of  passing 
the  time  together.  Like  people  in  cities,  the  ladies 
made  calls  upon  one  another  or  gathered  for  card 
parties.  Sometimes  there  would  be  horseback 
rides,  and  other  days,  perhaps,  several  famihes 
would  go  on  picnics  or  fishing  parties  on  Cache 
Creek,  taking  a  lunch  with  them.  The  carriages 
were  driven  by  soldiers,  who  always  had  a  pistol 
or  carbine  loaded  in  case  of  need. 

Among  the  white  people  at  the  agency  was  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was 
Chief  Clerk  under  the  agent,  Lawrie  Tatum,  who 
was  a  fine  old  Quaker  and  as  just  and  honest  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Indians  as  had  been  the  Quakers 
who  founded  Pennsylvania.  But  Mr.  Tatum  was 
soon  to  leave  the  agency  and  return  to  his  former 
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home.  When  that  time  arrived,  the  Smiths  also 
would  leave  Fort  Sill.  Mr.  Smith  had  written 
his  mother,  a  charming  old  lady  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  if  she  really  wished  to  see  life  in  the 
West,  she  must  come  before  the  family  would  start 
for  more  civilized  surroundings. 

So  Grandma  Smith  arrived  at  the  agency.  She 
was  a  very  lively,  energetic  woman,  though  almost 
seventy-four  years  old,  and  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  everyone.  Knowing  her  visit  would  be  limi- 
ted, she  promptly  announced  that  she  intended  to 
see  all  that  she  could,  so  she  would  be  able  to  tell 
her  friends  in  Philadelphia  about  her  experiences 
among  the  Indians.  No  matter  what  was  sug- 
gested, she  was  always  ready  to  take  part,  in  spite 
of  her  years. 

The  plan  of  spending  a  day  at  the  foot  of  Blount 
Scott,  eight  miles  from  the  garrison,  w^as  just  as 
warmly  welcomed  by  Grandma  as  it  was  by  the 
two  little  Smith  boys;  and  the  large  carriage, 
hitched  to  two  stout,  fast-trotting  mules  from  the 
agency,  stopped  in  front  of  the  Austin  home  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  driver  were  on  the  front  seat, 
while  Grandma,  the  two  boys  and  their  mother 
were  inside  the  vehicle.  A  big  basket  crammed 
with  appetizing  food  for  the  luncheon  had  been 
<3arefully  stowed  under  the  back  seat.     There  way 
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room  for  six  people  inside  the  carriage  besides  those 
on  the  driver's  seat.  Swung  at  the  outside  of  the 
carriage  were  two  large  canteens  covered  with  gray 
woolen  material.  This  cloth  was  dripping  wet,  so 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  combined  with  the  moist 
wool  kept  the  water  in  the  canteens  almost  ice  cold. 

Mr.  Smith  got  down  and  knocked  at  the  Austin 
door. 

"We're  going  for  a  picnic  to  Mount  Scott,"  he 
explained  to  Mrs.  Austin.  "It  won't  be  a  real 
picnic  unless  you  and  Cricket  will  go  along  with  us. 
We  have  everything  necessary.  You  need  only 
put  on  your  hats  and  wraps." 

"I'm  ready."  Cricket  spoke  from  in  back  of 
her  mother.  And  without  further  ceremony  the 
youngster,  bareheaded,  started  for  the  carriage. 

"Now  we  have  captured  Cricket,"  laughed 
Grandma,  "you  will  have  to  come!" 

For  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  Cricket  had 
not  only  reached  the  carriage,  but,  nimble  as  a 
monkey,  had  clambered  on  the  spokes  of  the  front 
wheel  and  swung  across  to  the  carriage  step. 
From  there  she  scrambled  into  a  place  between  the 
two  Smith  boys,  and  before  her  mother  had  left  the 
house.  Cricket  knew  everything  that  was  packed 
in  the  basket  under  the  back  seat.  Grandma  and 
the  two  boys  gave  her  the  hst  at  her  request. 

Mrs.  Austin,  after  instructing  Aunt  Jane  to  tell 
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Lieutenant  Austin  about  the  picnic  party  when  he 
came  home  for  lunch,  joined  the  Smiths;  and  the 
mules  trotted  smartly  on  their  way.  Mr.  Smith 
directed  the  driver  to  take  a  road  that  did  not  pass 
close  to  any  Indian  village. 

"But  I  want  to  see  the  camps,"  protested 
Grandma,  "especially  Lone  Wolf's." 

"All  of  them  are  alike,"  answered  her  son.  "This 
is  the  longer  road  to  Mount  Scott  and  will  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  the  country,  and  we  won't  come  out 
this  way  again  before  we  start  east." 

Though  not  on  the  thoroughfare  to  the  camps, 
the  picnic  party  passed  small  groups  of  Indians 
time  and  again.  INIany  were  riding  ponies,  others 
trudged  along  the  road.  They  exchanged  curious 
glances,  but  some,  more  friendly  than  others,  nod- 
ded and  said,  "How,"  to  which  a  full  chorus,  led 
by  Cricket's  voice,  replied,  "How." 

Then,  as  the  country  became  more  brushy,  the 
children  kept  calling  attention  to  quail  scurrying 
between  clumps  of  wild  grasses,  or  a  lanky  jack- 
rabbit  leaping  wildly  across  the  flat.  Grandma 
was  just  as  much  interested  as  the  children,  but 
when  one  of  the  mules  snorted  and  shied  so  vio- 
lently that  it  jostled  them  badly,  IVIr.  Smith  told 
the  driver  to  stop  the  team. 

There  beside  the  road  squirmed  a  large  rattle- 
snake, trying  to  make  its  escape  through  the  grass. 
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But  Mr.  Smith  jumped  from  the  carriage,  gun  in 
hand,  and  when  the  snake  saw  that  it  was  being  fol- 
lowed, it  gave  a  queer  dry  rattling  noise  with  the 
rattles  on  the  end  of  its  tail.  The  mules  snorted 
and  looked  back.  By  some  strange  instinct  ani- 
mals know  the  danger  of  that  warning. 

The  snake  had' coiled  to  strike  its  foe  before  it 
gave  challenge  by  sounding  its  rattle.  The  head 
was  raised  high  above  the  coiled  length  of  the 
snake,  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  carried  the 
rattles,  was  also  lifted.  As  the  tail  quivered  the 
movement  caused  the  flexible  rattles  to  vibrate  and 
sound  warning.  From  the  carriage  the  large, 
beautiful  diamond-patterned  markings  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  snake  waited,  poised.  Its 
mouth  was  open  and  the  almost  invisible  tongue, 
or  fang,  darted  in  and  out  as  it  turned  its  flat  head 
swiftly  from  side  to  side. 

It  was  a  large  snake,  and  ]\Ir.  Smith  knew  that 
it  could  throw  its  body  two  thirds  its  full  length 
when  ready  to  strike,  so  he  paused  at  safe  distance, 
because  just  one  touch  of  the  fangs  might  carry 
death.  He  held  the  gun  toward  the  snake,  but 
did  not  lift  it  to  his  shoulder. 

The  mules  jumped  at  the  loud  report,  but  John 
held  them  firmly.     The  snake  was  dead. 

"Five  rattles,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  looking  down  at 
the  reptile,  which  still  was  twitching.     "One  for 
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each  year.  Horace  P.  killed  one  that  was  eight 
years  old." 

''Aunt  Jane  says  that  if  you  kill  a  rattler  in  the 
morning  its  tail  won't  die  till  sundown."  Cricket 
addressed  Grandma. 

"Well,  I've  heard  that  same  story,"  laughed  Mr. 
Smith,  "but  I  never  found  any  one  who  waited  all 
day  to  prove  its  truth.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  this 
snake  is  dead  right  now." 

"I  want  the  rattle,"  announced  Grandma.  "My, 
George!  That  was  a  splendid  shot.  Why,  you 
never  even  took  aim,  yet  you  shot  its  head  right 
off." 

"I  did  not  have  to  take  aim,"  he  answered. 
"You  see,  the  snake  moved  its  head  so  that  it  could 
strike  the  center  of  the  gun-barrel.  They  always 
do  that  if  the  gun  is  held  rather  near.  If  it  had 
not  done  that  I  probably  would  have  missed  it.  So 
instead  of  my  killing  the  snake,  it  committed  sui- 
cide by  looking  down  the  barrel  of  a  loaded  gun. 
ISIaybe  it  thought  the  gun  wasn't  loaded." 

Mr.  Smith  had  cut  the  pod-like  rattle  from  the 
tail  of  the  dead  snake  and  the  excitement  over,  the 
carriage  again  rolled  along  the  road.  But  while 
they  were  still  talking  about  rattlesnakes,  Cricket 
startled  them  by  a  shrill  cry. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  Everyone  turned  to- 
ward her. 
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"Stop!"  she  wailed. 

They  stopped. 

As  the  leather  brake  pads  scraped  against  the 
back  wheels,  Cricket  jerked  open  the  door  and 
dropped  to  the  ground.  With  a  sudden  swoop  she 
flung  herself  flat  and  clutched  with  both  hands. 

"What .  on    earth "    ejaculated    Grandma 

Smith. 

Mrs.  Austin  understood.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  witnessed  the  same  performance. 
Cricket  without  a  word  of  explanation,  rose,  tri- 
umphant but  dusty.  She  held  her  hands  firmly 
together  and  reached  them  toward  Grandma. 

"Take  it,"  commanded  Cricket.  "Don't  let  it 
get  away.  You  can  keep  it  for  a  pet  with  the 
rattles." 

"What  is  it?"  Grandma  hesitated.  She  remem- 
bered there  were  such  things  as  tarantulas,  centi- 
pedes, scorpions,  and  she  hesitated  to  accept  an 
unknown  variety  of  pet  from  Cricket. 

"It's  a  horned  toad,"  answered  Cricket,  and  the 
older  Smith  boy  took  it  from  her,  so  that  she  could 
climb  back  to  her  place. 

"Did  you  think  it  was  a  vinegarroon?"  laughed 
]Mr.  Smith.  Then  he  told  Mrs.  Austin  how  his 
mother,  one  evening  in  her  bedroom,  had  seen  a 
brown  leaf  on  the  floor  and,  stooping  to  pick  it  up, 
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had  been  surprised  to  see  the  leaf  suddenly  dart 
into  a  corner.  Promptly  she  had  called  the  family, 
and  they  had  recognized  the  insect  as  a  vinegar- 
roon.  So  Grandma  had  watched  her  son  approach 
where  the  vinegarroon  stood  on  its  back  legs  in  the 
corner  ready  to  fight.  Its  large  claws,  shaped  like 
those  of  a  lobster,  had  pincers,  and  two  longer  thin 
legs  extended  like  the  feelers  of  a  lobster.  The 
body  was  shaped  more  like  a  heavy  wasp,  and  ended 
in  a  stinger  that  it  curled  over  its  back  as  it  stood 
up  on  its  hindmost  legs  and  jumped  forward  to 
make  an  attack.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  want  to  kill  it 
in  the  room,  so  he  had  taken  two  sticks  of  wood, 
and,  catching  the  vinegarroon  between  them,  he  car- 
ried it  outdoors  and  killed  it.  Even  so,  the  odor 
of  vinegar  was  so  strong  that  Grandma  vacated  her 
room  for  that  night.  But  she  only  laughed  at  the 
experience.  She  wanted  strange  stories  to  tell 
among  her  staid  old-lady  friends  who  had  never 
been  away  from  their  quiet  homes  in  Philadelphia, 
where  such  things  as  tarantulas  and  vinegarroons 
were  not  even  known  by  name. 

While  her  son  was  telling  the  story  to  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, Grandma  had  been  studying  the  horned  toad 
which  Cricket  held  out  for  inspection. 

"When  it  gets  tired  of  its  skin,"  explained 
Cricket,  "it  just  takes  it  off  and  there  is  a  nice  new 
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skin  underneath.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  washed, 
like  people,  when  it  gets  dirty." 

It  was  a  flat  little  thing — so  flat  that  it  seemed 
to  be  starving  for  food;  but  without  warning  it 
puffed  up  until  it  appeared  to  have  just  eaten  a 
tremendous  dinner.  The  body  was  oval,  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  and  the  skin  was 
thickly  covered  with  tiny  brown  horns.  These 
were  much  smaller  toward  the  sides  of  the  body 
until,  at  the  very  edge,  there  was  merely  a  soft 
brown  fringe  of  horns. 

Wave-like  marks  of  yellow,  black,  brown,  and 
clear  white  crossed  the  back  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  head  appeared  to  be  encased  in  armor  with  two 
large  horns  directly  over  the  eyes.  The  underpart 
of  the  toad  was  of  a  grayish  color,  and  the  texture 
of  the  skin  like  very  fine  kid.  A  tapering  tail 
very  httle  over  an  inch  long  completed  the  queer 
little  creature  that  was  lying  in  Cricket's  open 
hand.     It  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 

Grandma,  greatly  interested,  accepted  the  gift, 
and  Mrs.  Austin  told  of  one  of  the  ladies  at  Camp 
Supply  who  had  taken  a  hve  horned  toad  east  in 
her  trunk.  A  relative  had  written  and  asked  her 
to  bring  it.  So  the  toad  had  been  packed  in  a 
strong,  well-ventilated  box  firmly  braced  in  a  bon- 
net compartment  of  the  trunk,  where  nothing  else 
had  been  packed.     Unfortunately,  the  trunk  was 
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lost  for  two  solid  months,  and  when  she  unpacked 
it,  dreading  to  open  the  box,  she  found,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  the  horned  toad  was  still  alive  and  ap- 
parently none  the  worse  for  its  long  fast.  Being 
an  inhabitant  of  desert  places,  it  did  not  need 
water. 

"Thank  you,  Cricket,"  said  Grandma.  "But 
what  on  earth  shall  I  feed  it?" 

"Ants  and  flies,"  replied  Cricket,  promptly. 

Grandma  thought  of  her  immaculate  home  and 
trim  brick  walks  and  wondered  where  she  could 
find  ants  and  flies  for  a  steady  diet  to  feet  the  toad. 

"I  think  you  had  better  keep  the  horned  toad 
yourself,"  she  smiled. 

"All  right,"  agreed  the  child,  "but  I'll  lend  it  to 
you  till  you  go  away." 

"The  horned  toad  that  was  packed  in  that  lost 
trunk" — Mrs.  Austin  turned  to  speak  to  Grandma 
—  "had  a  tragic  end.  After  its  fast  of  two  months 
it  was  placed  on  the  ground  near  an  ant  hill  and 
tied  with  a  long  string,  so  it  could  run  around  but 
not  escape.  It  lost  no  time  in  starting  to  eat  the 
ants,  but  no  one  knew  how  much  or  little  it  needed. 
They  thought  the  horned  toad  knew  that,  so  left 
it  alone.  When  the  family  went  back  to  see  how 
the  toad  was  getting  along,  they  discovered  it  was 
dead  from  eating  too  many  ants." 

"Queer   little   thing,"   commented   Mr.    Smith, 
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"but  it  is  not  a  toad,  at  all.  It  really  is  more  lizard 
than  toad,  and  its  family  has  so  many  branches  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  that  in  some  places  it 
grows  to  be  fiye  or  six  feet  long.  I  suppose  Cricket 
would  want  a  big  one,  if  it  could  be  captured." 

"No."  Cricket  shook  her  head.  "It  would  eat 
too  many  flies  and  ants,  and  bother  me  too  much 
finding  them." 

While  they  were  still  laughing  at  her  coroment, 
Mr.  Smith  turned  to  the  driver  and  told  him  to 
stop. 

"This  is  as  good  a  camp. as  we  can  find,"  he  said. 

The  children  at  once  tumbled  from  the  carriage, 
then  busied  themselves  with  spreading  Indian 
blankets  on  the  ground,  while  the  ladies  lifted 
out  the  lunch  basket.  The  driver,  having  unhar- 
nessed the  mules  and  tied  them  by  long  ropes, 
started  a  camp  fire  from  dry  twigs  and  small 
branches.  Once  the  fire  began  to  blaze,  the  coffee- 
pot was  carefully  balanced  on  the  burning  wood. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  the  smell  of  boihng 
coffee  made  them  all  eager  for  lunch,  after  their 
eight-mile  drive  in  the  pure  mountain  air. 

It  was  a  splendid  lunch,  they  all  agreed.  And 
when  they  had  finished  it  there  was  not  the  tiniest 
crumb  of  bread  or  cake,  just  shining  chicken  bones,, 
empty  sardine  cans,  bottles  that  had  once  been 
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filled  with  olives,  while  even  the  tin  cups  and  coffee- 
pot held  not  one  more  drop  of  coffee. 

Tin  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  soon 
rolled  in  the  tablecloth  and  put  out  of  the  way. 
That  accomplished.  Grandma  Smith  stood  looking 
about  her.  As  she  finished  her  survey  she  turned 
to  her  son. 

"George,"  she  said,  in  a  very  decisive  voice,  "I 
want  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Mount  Scott." 

"But,  Mother,"  he  protested,  "it  is  very  rough 

and  a  steep  climb  for "     He  dared  not  say  that 

he  thought  it  too  hard  a  climb  for  a  woman  seventy- 
four  years  old,  but  his  mother  knew  what  he  was 
thinking,  and  if  anything  could  make  her  more  de 
termined  it  was  just  that  one  idea. 

"Not  too  rough  or  steep  for  me.  Mrs.  Austin 
will  go,  too.     Won't  you,  Mrs.  Austin?" 

Now  if  there  was  anything  that  Mrs.  Austin 
avoided,  it  was  walking.  She  always  rode  or  drove. 
But  when  Grandma  Smith  looked  at  her,  as  though 
daring  any  woman  under  a  hundred  years  old 
to  decline  the  invitation,  Mrs.  Austin  did  just  what 
Grandma  expected  her  to  do.  She  rose  to  her  feet 
and  meekly  answered,  "Yes." 

So  the  children  with  young  Mrs.  Smith  remained 
in  the  camp,  and  the  three  mountain  climbers 
started  on  their  way  to  the  top  of  Mount  Scott. 
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The  children  found  ample  amusement  in  hunting 
colored  rocks,  in  playing  Indians  and  hiding  back 
of  large  boulders,  or  jumping  with  shrill  yells  at 
intended  victims,  waving  tomahawks,  which  in  this 
case  were  just  small  twigs.  Mrs.  Smith  settled 
herself  on  a  carriage  cushion,  with  her  back  against 
a  huge  rock  and  an  interesting  book  in  her  hand. 
The  tethered  mules  grazed  contentedly  near  by, 
and  John,  the  agency  driver,  found  a  shady  spot 
where  he  stretched  out  and  went  sound  asleep. 

So  the  afternoon  passed,  and  the  sun  began  to 
sink  near  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Smith  looked  at  her 
watch  and  saw  that  it  was  after  six  o'clock.  She 
rose,  closed  her  book,  and  folded  the  buggy  robes. 
It  was  time  for  the  return  of  JNIr.  Smith  and  the 
two  ladies. 

She  looked  at  the  side  of  Mount  Scott,  fully 
expecting  to  see  them  returning,  but  as  far  as  her 
eye  could  scan  there  was  no  sign  of  any  moving 
object. 

"John,"  she  called  to  the  driver,  "how  long 
should  it  take  them  to  reach  the  top  and  return?" 

The  man  was  on  his  feet.  "The  clouds  have 
been  pretty  low  to-day,"  he  rephed.  "That  would 
make  them  slower  coming  down,  you  know.  I 
guess  they'll  be  here  pretty  soon  now  that  it's  get- 
ting near  sundown." 
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But  she  had  another  worry  just  then.  The  chil- 
dren were  around  her.  What  was  more,  they  were 
hungry  children,  and  there  was  not  even  a  crumh 
of  bread  in  the  lunch  basket.  However,  the  can- 
teens were  almost  full  of  water,  and  if  one  cannot 
eat,  one  can  drink.  Cricket  lifted  a  canteen  to  her 
mouth  and  drank. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  drink  from  a  can- 
teen until  one  tries  it  for  the  first  time.  For  if  you 
should  try  to  place  your  lips  as  though  on  the 
rim  of  a  cup,  you  would  probably  find  most  of  the 
water  trickling  down  your  chin  instead  of  inside 
your  throat.  But  Cricket  had  learned  the  right 
way  when  she  was  still  a  very  tiny  girl.  She 
pursed  her  mouth  tightly  and  pressed  the  opening 
of  the  canteen  firmly  against  her  closed  lips,  and, 
by  tipping  the  canteen,  the  water  flowed  smoothly 
into  the  little  opening  of  her  lips  so  she  could  swal- 
low with  perfect  comfort  and  not  spill  one  drop. 
Then  she  handed  the  canteen  to  the  Smith  boy 
nearest  her. 

But  water  alone  will  not  keep  one  from  being 
hungry.  They  waited  impatiently,  watching  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  tardy  mountaineers.  The 
sun  sank.     Twilight  began.     Still  no  one  returned. 

Mrs.  Smith  talked  in  a  low  voice  with  John,  but 
the  children  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  Indians  might  have  captured  Mr.  Smith 
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and  the  two  ladies,  or  even  might  have  killed  them 
all  three. 

Many  Indians  on  the  reservation  near  Fort  Sill 
were  not  trusted  by  the  officers,  and  foremost  of 
these  was  the  tribe  of  Kicking  Bird,  who  had  re- 
cently been  forced  back  on  the  Kiowa  reservation. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A   BARBED   ARROW 

MR.  SMITH,  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Austin 
had  started  briskly  toward  the  peak  of 
^Nlount  Scott,  chatting  pleasantly  and  at  intervals 
pausing  to  turn  and  look  across  the  country  below 
them. 

There  was  no  regular  trail,  so  that  they  had  to 
pick  their  way.  Even  so,  there  were  places  across 
which  they  had  to  jump,  like  jackrabbits;  for  the 
rains  had  cut  deeply  into  the  steep  mountain. 
Rocks  crumbled  beneath  their  feet,  or  slid  unex- 
pectedly, while  the  long,  wild  grasses  were  as  slip- 
pery as  ice. 

It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  climb  for  a  strong  man, 
and  small  wonder  that,  after  the  little  party  had 
gone  halfway  up  the  mountain.  Cricket's  mother 
was  too  tired  to  continue.  She  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  rough  walking,  and  besides  this,  Mrs. 
Austin  was  decidedly  plump.  Then,  too,  the  high 
altitude  made  breathing  more  difficult  than  at  a 
lower  elevation. 

But  Grandma  Smith  had  started  out  to  climb  to 
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the  top  of  Mount  Scott.  She  was  a  very  deter- 
mined old  lady  and  had  set  her  heart  on  being  able 
to  brag,  when  she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  that, 
despite  her  advanced  age,  she  had  reached  the  very 
tip  of  that  difficult  trail. 

"You  two  go  on,"  suggested  ^Irs.  Austin  as  she 
sat  puffing,  while  they  stood  near.  "There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  finish  the  chmb  while 
I  wait  here  for  your  return." 

So  it  was  arranged.  INIr.  Smith  and  his  mother 
vanished  among  the  big  rocks,  while  INIrs.  Austin 
sat  on  a  convenient  flat  stone  and  enjoyed  the  view 
across  the  country.  Fort  Sill  was  distinctly  vis- 
ible, though  eight  miles  away,  and  around  it  could 
be  seen  the  country  dotted  with  Indian  villages. 
Irregular  lines  of  trees  bordering  small  creeks 
made  dark-green  threads  against  the  lighter  green 
of  the  prairie  grass.  But  the  picnic  camp  was 
completely  hidden  from  her  view. 

At  first  she  Wondered  over  this,  but  as  she  re- 
called that  instead  of  climbing  in  a  direct  line, 
they  had  zigzagged  to  and  fro  on  the  mountainside, 
seeking  the  easiest  way  up,  she  realized  that  it  was 
probable  the  camp  was  not  right  below  her,  but 
rather  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  con- 
sequently hidden  by  the  huge  boulders  which  were 
thickly  strewn  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Scott. 

There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  except  await 
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the  return  of  the  Smiths,  and  she  became  rather 
tired  of  sitting  there.  In  order  to  pass  time  and 
reheve  the  stiffness  of  her  muscles,  she  shpped 
from  the  rock  and  started  to  walk  about,  but  always 
taking  care  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  particular 
spot  where  the  Smiths  had  left  her.  She  expected 
their  return  at  any  moment  and  if  she  were  not  in 
sight  they  might  conclude  that  she  had  gone  back 
to  the  picnic  camp  and  go  on  without  her. 

Having  wandered  about  for  a  little  while  she 
returned  to  the  flat  rock  and  sat  down.  As  she 
did  so  she  noticed  a  barbed  arrow  with  steel  point 
lying  at  her  feet.  It  had  not  been  there  when  she 
had  left  for  the  exercise.  She  picked  it  up  and 
examined  it.  It  was  a  new  arrow,  not  weather 
worn.  Startled,  she  looked  below  and  for  the  first 
time  noticed  that  she  was  sitting  in  plain  view  of 
an  Indian  camp.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  twisted 
so  that  she  could  see  every  side,  but  no  Indian  was 
in  sight.  Yet  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  an  In- 
dian had  been  near  enough  to  drop  that  arrow  after 
she  had  moved  away,  or  else  to  shoot  it  directly 
against  the  boulder  on  which  she  had  been  seated 
so  long.  Maybe  some  Indian  had  been  using  the 
rock  as  a  target  during  her  absence,  planning  to 
send  a  second  arrow  after  her  return.  The  target 
for  the  second  arrow  would  probably  be  herself. 

billed  with  alarm  she  hastened  to  find  another 
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place,  and  crouching  beneath  the  shelter  of  two 
boulders  which  leaned  one  against  the  other,  she 
stared  with  anxious  eyes.  The  rocks  between 
which  she  now  was  cowering  afforded  protection 
from  arrows  shot  from  behind  her,  or  from  either 
side,  but  she  knew  that  she  would  be  helpless  if 
even  one  Indian  were  to  approach  from  the  front; 
for  she  was  unarmed. 

Thoroughly  frightened,  not  daring  to  leave  her 
refuge,  she  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  steps 
and  voices  which  would  tell  her  that  her  friends 
were  approaching.  The  minutes  passed.  The 
sun  was  setting.  Still  there  was  not  any  sign  of 
the  mountain  climbers. 

She  wondered  what  tribe  of  Indians  peopled  the 
village  she  had  seen,  and  whether  those  Indians 
had  been  watching  her  all  those  hours,  knowing 
that  she  was  alone.  She  remembered,  as  she  sat 
there,  all  the  stories  of  Indian  cruelty  to  women 
and  children  prisoners,  all  the  warnings  from  her 
husband  and  his  comments  regarding  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Kiowas  and  the  Comanches.  She 
knew  that  once  it  grew  dark  she  would  never  be 
able  to  find  her  way  down  the  mountain  to  the 
camp,  and  now  that  she  was  so  nervous,  she  was  not 
sure  in  what  direction  the  camp  might  be  found. 

The  sound  of  slipping  gravel  startled,  yet  made 
her  hope  that  the  Smiths  were  coming,  and  she  ran 
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toward  the  place  where  they  had  expected  to  see 
her  waiting  for  them.  All  was  silent.  She  called 
out.     No  one  answered.     Nobody  was  in  sight. 

Then  something  disturbed  fine  gravel.  Maybe 
a  coyote  had  been  lurking  near  and  had  been 
alarmed  at  her  voice.  Her  heart  was  pounding 
rapidly.  She  felt  that  someone  was  watching  her. 
It  might  be  the  Indian  who  had  shot  the  arrow  she 
now  was  holding  in  her  hand.  Something  caused 
her  to  swing  sharply  about,  and  her  eyes  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  Indian  head  above  a  rock.  The 
head  ducked  out  of  sight.  There  was  no  sound  ex- 
cept her  own  heavy  breathing.  Where  was  the 
Indian  now?  Was  he  creeping  toward  her?  He? 
Why  there  might  be  any  number  of  Indians  sur- 
rounding her,  each  one  skulking  behind  a  different 
boulder. 

At  this  thought  she  kept  turning,  trying  to 
watch  every  side  at  once.  Then  she  remembered 
the  children.  Were  they  safe,  or  had  the  Indians 
sneaked  up  on  the  defenceless  little  party  and 
caught  them  unaware  ?  Arrows  made  no  noise  but 
were  as  deadly  as  guns. 

Maybe  Mr.  Smith  and  his  mother  had  been  am- 
bushed as  they  were  climbing  with  no  fear  of  dan- 
ger, and  even  now  might  be  prisoners,  or  lying 
dead  and  scalped  on  the  rugged  side  of  Mount 
Scott. 
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The  sun  had  dropped  from  sight.  Twilight  was 
veihng  the  distant  country.  The  green  threads 
where  trees  bordered  the  creeks  could  no  longer  be 
seen.  Soon  twilight  would  turn  to  darkness.  She 
felt  that  she  must  return  to  the  children.  To  re- 
main any  longer  awaiting  the  Smiths  would  be 
folly.  If  Mr.  Smith  and  his  mother  were  to  ap- 
proach after  it  had  grown  dark,  she  would  not  dare 
call  out  to  them  for  fear  an  Indian  might  find  her 
instead  of  her  cry  bringing  her  friends.  And  then, 
too,  the  Smiths  would  not  be  able  to  see  her  after 
nightfall. 

The  rattle  of  fine  gravel  again  roused  her.  Dis^ 
tinctly  she  saw  small  pebbles  sliding  from  a  point 
just  above  her.  The  head  of  an  Indian  slowly  and 
cautiously  rose  above  a  rock  only  ten  feet  distant 
from  her  retreat.  The  head  was  lifted  higher. 
Too  terrified  to  move,  hardly  daring  to  breathe, 
she  waited.  A  dark  forehead  appeared,  then  two 
sharp  black  eyes  looked  steadily  into  her  own.  The 
head  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Austin  turned  and  stumbled  down  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  her  one  thought  to  get  away 
from  those  eyes.  At  times  she  fell  to  her  knees, 
or  measured  her  length  on  the  ground;  then,  ris- 
ing, she  ran,  frantic  with  fear,  while  her  hands  were 
torn  and  bleeding  as  she  grasped  at  the  brush  to 
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save  herself  from  rolling  into  one  of  the  many  deep 
crevices  which  gutted  the  mountain. 

Each  moment  she  expected  to  have  a  pair  of 
brown  hands  grip  her.  Indian's  hands,  cruel  and 
strong.  The  wrinkled  hands  of  the  old  squaw  who 
had  stolen  Cricket's  gold  dollar  at  the  agency. 

For  Mrs.  Austin  had  recognized  the  face,  and 
now  was  convinced  that  the  squaw  had  been  lurk- 
ing closely  at  hand  when  Mr.  Smith  and  his  mother 
had  started  up  the  trail.  She  remembered  that 
strange  look  the  Indian  woman  had  cast  around  at 
the  group  of  white  people  who  had  seen  the  sack 
of  rations  searched.     Now  the  squaw  could  take 

'"^  Thff aint  sound  of  slipping  gravel  was  followed 
by  a  small  stone  which  rolled  past  her,  evidently 
dLlodged  by  some  moving  object  higher,  but  no 
far  back  of  her.     It  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
someone  was  following.     Filled  with  desperation, 
Mrs.  Austin  ran  recklessly  down  the   steep  in- 
cline    The  glimmer  of  a  small  camp  fire  shone 
through  the  growing  darkness,   /he  stopped  m 
sudden  fear.     Maybe  a  group  of  unfriendly  In- 
Ins  had  made  the  fire  to  lure  her  into  their  camp 
and  take  her  prisoner.     The  first  thought  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  hope  that  the  picnic  party  had  lighted 
the  fire  L  a  guide,  and  that  the  Smiths,  missing  her 
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hiding  place,  had  returned  to  the  camp,  believing 
they  would  find  her  already  there. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  stood  undecided.  But 
the  soft  crunch  of  gravel  again  met  her  ears,  and 
unable  to  stand  the  suspense  any  longer,  she  rushed 
toward  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AN   ANXIOUS  WAIT 

TWILIGHT  had  turned  to  darkness  and  the 
call  of  quail  hidden  among  the  rocks  ceased. 
Out  in  the  shadows  sounded  the  yelp  of  a  coyote. 
Another  call  answered  it.  Mrs.  Smith  shivered. 
It  might  be  the  call  of  the  pack,  or  it  might  be  an 
Indian  signal  for  an  attack  on  the  camp. 

Hastily  she  bade  the  three  children  climb  into 
the  carriage,  and  after  the  rugs  were  arranged. 
Cricket  stretched  on  the  back  seat,  the  smaller 
Smith  boy  on  the  inside  front  seat,  while  the  older 
lad  curled  on  the  floor.  Soon  they  were  all  sound 
asleep,  tired  out  from  their  day's  outing. 

But  Mrs.  Smith,  sitting  on  the  driver's  seat,  did 
not  close  her  eyes.  Neither  did  John,  the  driver. 
He  was  busy  gathering  fresh  wood  and  piling  it  on 
the  fire,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  beacon  hght  for 
the  climbers.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  Indians,  there  was  the  grave  risk  of  their 
having  lost  their  way,  or  the  chance  of  falling  into 
one  of  the  treacherous  gullies  made  by  rains  and 
hidden,  even  in  daylight,  by  the  thickly  growing 
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brush.  If  INIr.  Smith,  or  either  of  the  two  women 
with  him,  had  been  injured  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  them  to  reach  the  camp.  And  no  one 
could  locate  them  until  dawn,  unless  they,  them- 
selves, made  a  fire  to  attract  attention. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  very  glad,  now,  that  her  hus- 
band had  not  taken  the  road  that  led  directly 
through  the  camp  of  Big  Horse,  who,  like  Lone 
Wolf  and  Kicking  Bird,  was  a  Kiowa  leader. 
Luckily,  these  Indians  did  not  know  that  the  picnic 
party  was  outside  the  garrison  limits,  scattered  and 
practically  unprotected. 

Stories  of  outbreaks  she  had  heard,  and  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  recent  trouble  with  Kicking  Bird 
and  his  band  occurred  to  her  as  she  sat  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  other  three  people.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  John  left  the  camp  fire  and  came 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"Mrs.  Smith" — he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  so  that  he 
would  not  disturb  the  sleeping  children — "maybe 
we  had  better  hitch  up  and  drive  back  to  the  gar- 
rison, so  they  can  send  out  a  searching  party." 

"But  if  we  leave  here,"  she  answered,  quickly, 
"Mr.  Smith  and  the  ladies  may  return  at  any  mo- 
ment and  be  alarmed  at  not  finding  us.  Besides, 
they  would  have  no  way  to  reach  the  garrison  ex- 
cept to  walk." 

"Yes'm,  I  know  that^  but" —  Jclm  hesitated — 
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"you  see,  the  Indians  can  see  our  camp  fire,  and 
they  may  come  to  find  out  about  it.  If  some  of 
the  Kiowas  know  it's  just  one  man  here " 

He  did  not  have  to  finish  what  he  started  to  say. 
She  understood  his  fear  and  knew  that  he  was  not 
a  coward.  John  was  not  thinking  of  his  own  dan- 
ger, but  the  danger  to  the  children  and  herself. 
She,  too,  had  been  dreading  the  sight  of  a  gi'oup 
of  Indians  dashing  from  the  shadows.  She  also 
knew  that  the  mountain  climbers  might  already 
have  been  captured  or  killed,  and  though  she  real- 
ized that  it  would  be  wise  for  her  to  gc  back  to 
Fort  Sill  with  the  children,  she  could  not  yet  give 
up  hope  that  her  husband,  his  mother,  and  Mrs. 
Austin  would  soon  return,  safe  and  sound. 

"I  think  w^e  had  better  wait  a  little  longer,"  she 
decided.  "But  won't  it  be  better  to  smother  the 
fire  so  that  it  will  not  attract  attention  from  the 
Indians?" 

"They've  seen  it  by  this  time,"  said  John, 
quietly.  "I've  been  keeping  it  going  so  that  Mr. 
Smith  could  find  our  camp.  And  if  any  one  from 
the  garrison  is  out  looking  for  us,  they  will  see  it, 
too." 

"Why,  of  course!"  her  voice  showed  her  relief  at 
the  thought.  "I  remember  that  Mrs.  Austin  left 
word  with  Aunt  Jane  to  tell  Lieutenant  Austin 
we  were  all  going  to  Mount  Scott.     He  will  cer- 
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tainly  come  to  look  for  us  now  that  it  is  getting  so 
late.  You  are  right,  John.  Keep  the  fire  blazing 
brightly."  John  tossed  more  wood  on  the  smoul- 
dering logs,  then  he  turned  to  her  again. 

"We'd  better  push  the  carriage  from  the  light 
into  the  brush,"  he  said,  and  Mrs.  Smith  at  once 
climbed  down.  Together  she  and  the  man  pushed 
and  hauled  until  the  big  vehicle  was  completely 
concealed  from  the  gleam  of  the  fire.  Not  one  of 
the  children  awoke. 

John  slipped  his  hand  beneath  the  cushion  of 
the  driver's  seat  and  drew  out  a  pistol.  After  he 
had  helped  Mrs.  Smith  back  to  her  former  place 
in  the  carriage,  he  laid  her  husband's  pistol  beside 
her. 

"I  have  the  carbine,"  he  said.  "You'd  better 
keep  this  handy." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Smith  realized 
that  her  husband  was  unarmed.  If  he  had  car- 
ried a  weapon  he  could  have  fired  shots  as  signals 
to  them,  or  if  attacked  he  could  defend  himself  and 
the  two  women.  Sounds  of  shots  and  the  flash  at 
night  meant  a  signal  for  help  in  frontier  life. 

John  went  back  to  the  camp  fire  where  she  could 
see  his  dark  outline  as  he  sat  listening  for  the  least 
noise,  the  carbine  lying  across  his  knees  loaded  and 
half-cocked,  ready  for  instant  use. 
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He  started  at  the  unmistakable  sound  of  steps. 
Mrs.  Smith,  too,  heard  it  and  reached  over  for  the 
pistol  beside  her.  John  lifted  the  carbine  to  his 
shoulder  as  he  leaped  to  his  feet.  Nothing  could 
be  seen,  but  he  aimed  the  gun  toward  the  noise, 
and  held  it  so  that  a  bullet  would  fly  just  the  right 
height  to  strike  the  breast  of  a  man.  Thus  they 
waited,  hardly  daring  to  breathe.  Mrs.  Smith 
glanced  back  toward  the  sleeping  children. 

"Help !"  they  heard  a  woman's  voice  call  faintly. 

Both  recognized  it,  but  before  either  could 
move,  Mrs.  Austin  staggered  from  the  thick  shad- 
ows of  the  brush  and  rocks  and  stumbled  toward 
the  fire.  John  and  Mrs.  Smith  reached  her  side. 
Her  clothes  were  torn,  her  face  and  hands 
scratched,  and  she  leaned  heavily  on  their  support- 
ing arms.  But,  worn  as  she  was,  she  looked  anx- 
iously about  her. 

"Where  are  the  children?" 

"Safe  asleep  in  the  carriage.  We  pushed  it  out 
of  the  firelight.  But  what  on  earth  has  happened? 
Where  is  my  husband?     His  mother " 

"I  don't  know.  I  thought  they  were  here.  Oh, 
what  could  have  kept  them  so  long?" 

None  of  them  dared  to  speak  their  growing  fear 
that  the  Indians  had  waylaid  the  old  lady  and  her 
son.     There  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  wait 
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and  hope  and  pray  that  soon  the  other  two  would 
return  to  the  camp,  led  by  the  fire  as  Cricket's 
mother  had  been  led. 

While  the  children  slept  soundly,  unaware  of 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  all,  the  two 
mothers,  almost  sick  with  fear,  huddled  closely  to- 
gether on  the  driver's  seat  of  the  carriage  and 
stared  through  the  darkness  beyond  the  circle  of 
hght. 

Two  weary  hours  passed.  It  was  long  after 
nine  o'clock  when  they  heard  a  shout  from  Mr. 
Smith.  John  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
The  women  in  the  carriage,  with  exclamations  of 
joy,  scrambled  do\^Ti  to  the  ground  and  followed 
John.  They  had  only  taken  a  few  steps  when  into 
the  light  they  saw  ^Ir.  Smith  stumbling  slowly. 
He  was  carrying  Grandma  Smith. 

John  hfted  her  and  laid  her  very  gently  down 
near  the  fire.     She  did  not  move  or  open  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

PAST   THREATENING    INDIANS 

IS  SHE  dead?"  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  in  a  whisper. 
Her  husband  was  kneeling  beside  his  mother, 
his  ear  laid  against  her  heart. 

"Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  only  a  col- 
lapse.    Bring  water." 

From  the  canteens  they  dabbled  water  on  her 
face  and  laved  her  wrists,  but  it  was  some  little 
time  before  the  old  lady  finally  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  them. 

"Where's  George?" 

"Right  here.  Mother,"  he  answered,  in  an  un- 
steady voice.  "That  was  an  awful  climb.  No 
wonder  you  are  tired." 

"Well,"  she  returned,  with  a  little  twisted  smile, 
"we  did  get  to  the  very  top,  even  if  it  'most  killed 
me  to  do  it." 

"You  certainly  made  the  climb  up  there,"  was 
the  hearty  reply  of  her  son.  "I  don't  believe  there 
is  another  woman  your  age  in  the  world  who  could 
have  done  it." 

Grandma's  gratified  smile  was  her  only  reply. 
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Then  they  lifted  her  into  the  carriage  beside  Mrs. 
Austin,  and  Cricket,  though  moved  bodily  to  her 
mother's  lap,  never  opened  her  eyes.  The  two 
boys  sleepily  readjusted  themselves,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  sat  on  the  seat  between  them  so  that  her  lap 
would  form  a  pillow  for  both  heads.  The  men 
lost  no  time  in  hitching  the  mules  to  the  carriage. 
It  was  accomplished  the  more  quickly  because 
John,  some  time  before,  had  put  most  of  the  har- 
ness on  the  mules  in  readiness  for  a  quick  start 
should  an  emergency  arise.  Before  they  started 
on  their  homeward  trip,  the  two  men  carefully  de- 
stroyed every  ember  of  the  fire  by  stamping  and 
then  piling  earth  upon  it.  It  had  certainly  been  a 
friendly  fire  to  them  that  evening,  but  the  danger 
of  its  spreading  into  a  prairie  fire  was  too  serious 
a  menace  to  be  neglected. 

As  John  took  the  reins  and  the  mules  started 
toward  home,  Mr.  Smith  explained  that,  after  sep- 
arating from  Mrs.  Austin,  he  and  his  mother  had 
reached  a  height  where  the  clouds  completely  hid 
the  country  below.  It  had  been  necessary  for 
them  to  wind  to  and  fro,  picking  the  easiest  way 
up  to  the  peak,  and  in  doing  this  they  had  failed  to 
notice  that  they  were  gradually  working  their  way 
around  to  the  other  side.  Once  above  the  clouds 
there  was  no  landmark  below  to  guide  them  back 
to   their   former   trail.     The   gravelly   earth   and 
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rocks  upon  which  they  had  stepped,  left  no  traces 
of  their  footprints. 

Consequently,  they  had  started  back  with  no 
doubt  that  they  were  returning  in  a  straight  line 
to  Mrs.  Austin.  Only  when  they  were  low  enough 
to  emerge  from  the  cloud  mist  did  they  understand 
that  they  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  INIount  Scott. 
Then  they  endeavored  to  work  their  way  around, 
but  it  was  even  more  dangerous  than  the  other  way. 
So  when  it  was  almost  dark  they  managed  to  start 
the  descent  once  more  on  the  opposite  side. 

Grandma,  though  exhausted,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge how  tired  she  was,  and  trudged  sturdily  be- 
•hind  her  son,  insisting  that  she  was  all  right.  At 
last,  weakness  and  old  age  conquered  her  iron  will 
and  she  fell  unconscious  at  his  feet.  After  un- 
availing efforts  to  arouse  her,  Mr.  Smith  had  lifted 
his  mother  in  his  arms  and  had  carried  her,  stop- 
ping at  intervals  to  rest  and  gain  strength  and  also 
trying  to  locate  the  camp.  Then  again  he  would 
lift  her  and  push  forward  as  long  as  he  was  able. 

It  was  late.  The  country  was  growing  dim,  and 
he  knew  that,  once  it  became  really  dark,  he  would 
not  dare  move  on  the  rugged,  broken  mountain- 
side, but  must  wait  until  dawn  before  he  could  go 
on.  And  all  the  time  he  was  wondering  what  was 
happening  to  Mrs.  Austin,  crouched  among  the 
rocks  halfway  up  IVIount  Scott,  waiting  for  them 
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to  come  back  to  her.  Would  she  spend  the  night 
there  alone?  What  would  his  wife  do  if  he  could 
not  reach  the  camp  that  night  ? 

"Thank  Heaven!" — he  finished  his  story  with  a 
sigh  of  rehef —  "we  are  all  safe  and  sound  and  will 
soon  be  in  our  own  homes!" 

"Which  road?"  asked  John. 

"The  short  one,"  directed  Mr.  Smith.  "Be  care- 
ful until  we  reach  Big  Horse's  village.  The  road 
will  be  more  distinct  beyond  that." 

"We  can  trust  the  mules  to  keep  the  road,"  the 
man  replied,  confidently. 

He  knew,  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith,  that  mules  were 
even  better  than  horses  in  keeping  a  road  or  a  trail 
after  dark.  And  further,  though  a  team  of  horses, 
when  frightened  and  running  away,  will  dash 
madly  in  any  direction,  smashing  the  pole  of  the 
carriage  against  a  tree,  a  team  of  mules,  no  matter 
how  wildly  they  may  be  running  away,  will  always 
keep  right  in  the  road  and  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves. So  John  was  not  worried  very  much, 
though  he  could  not  see  the  road  beyond  the  mules* 
heads.     That  was  their  business,  he  felt.     Not  his. 

Grandma,  tucked  beside  JNIrs.  Austin,  was  sleep- 
ing now  as  soundly  as  the  three  children  were 
sleeping,  and  no  one  cared  to  talk.  It  had  been  an 
eventful  picnic.     They  would  never  forget  it,  but 
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no  one  wished  to  talk  about  it  as  the  mules  trotted 
steadily  along  toward  Fort  Sill. 

In  the  darkness  a  camp  fire  loomed  at  one  side 
of  the  road.  It  was  the  camp  of  Big  Horse. 
Their  way  led  directly  through  the  camp,  and  from 
that  point  the  road  was  well  defined  through  con- 
stant travel  between  the  Kiowa  camp  and  the  gar- 
rison. 

"Drive  through  quickly,"  Mr.  Smith  said,  in  a 
low  voice.     "Don't  stop !" 

"Yes,  sir,"  John  touched  the  backs  of  his  team 
with  the  whip.  They  jerked  and  trotted  more 
rapidly.  The  wheels  crunched  the  gravel  path- 
way between  two  groups  of  Indian  lodges. 

Suddenly  there  was  confusion.  Figures  darted 
toward  the  carriage,  loud  voices,  cries,  and  the  yelp 
of  Indian  dogs  on  guard  roused  the  three  women. 

"Whip  up  the  mules,"  ordered  Mr.  Smith. 
"Don't  slow  down." 

Before  John  could  obey,  shadowy  figures  were 
in  front  of  the  team,  hands  gripped  the  bridles,  and 
the  mules  stood  still.  Instantly  the  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  surging,  muttering  Ki- 
owas,  and  one  of  the  leaders  stepped  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage  where  Mr.  Smith  was  sitting.  The 
two  men  began  talking  in  the  Kiowa  language. 

"I  suppose  they  object  to  being  disturbed  at 
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night,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  to  Cricket's  mother.  "I 
hope  they  won't  keep  us  long." 

But  the  conversation  went  on  and  on.  The 
group  of  Indians  beside  the  carriage  became  more 
emphatic  in  voice  and  gesture.  ^Ir.  Smith's  tones, 
cd  first  quiet,  became  irritated.  The  warriors 
grunted  or  muttered  among  themselves.  Their  un- 
friendly faces  showed  plainly  when  squaws  threw 
fresh  wood  on  the  fire  smouldering  a  short  distance 
from  the  carriage. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  situation  was  un- 
changed. Then,  to  the  relief  of  the  three  tired 
v/omen  in  the  carriage,  the  Kiowa  leader,  whom 
they  had  identified  as  Big  Horse,  himself,  stepped 
backward  and,  with  an  angry  sweep  of  his  arm, 
motioned  for  the  driver  to  go  on. 

John's  whip  slashed  the  flanks  of  the  mules  and 
they  leaped  forward  like  big  brown  jackrabbits, 
switching  their  shaven  tails,  the  way  a  cat  does 
when  it  is  angry.  But  swiftly  as  the  mules  passed 
the  group  of  Indians,  the  white  women  plainly  saw 
the  scowling,  threatening  faces  of  those  nearest. 
Mrs.  Austin  looked  straight  into  the  malignant 
eyes  of  Big  Horse  and,  at  his  glance,  the  officer's 
wife  shrank  back,  drawing  her  sleeping  child  more 
closely  in  her  arms. 

"Hurry!"  Mr.  Smith's  voice  was  sharp  with 
anxiety  now. 
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The  driver  lashed  the  mules  into  a  gallop. 
Clumps  of  dry  dirt,  small  stones,  and  even  rocks 
the  size  of  eggs,  rained  about  the  carriage,  flung  by 
boys  who  surrounded  and  obstructed  the  road. 

Even  after  the  carriage  had  broken  through  the 
group  of  boys  who  were  youths  nearing  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  eager  to  prove  that  they  were  up  and 
ready  to  join  in  fighting  the  whites,  these  boys  ran 
after  it  with  a  fresh  avalanche  of  rocks,  while  they 
hissed,  jeered,  and  uttered  shrill  calls  of  hate. 

"Get  down  low  in  the  carriage,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

The  three  women  slipped  from  the  seats  and 
bent  low  over  the  children,  trying  to  protect  them 
from  the  shower  of  rocks,  while  John  whipped  the 
team.  Its  gallop  was  now  a  swift  run,  and  the 
carriage  swayed  and  bumped  over  the  rough  road 
that  led  to  Fort  Sill  and  safety. 

Back  of  them  howled  the  out-distanced  Indian 
boys.  From  somewhere  the  sound  of  a  tom-tom 
could  be  heard  distinctly,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  looked 
back  he  saw  blanketed  figures,  like  grotesque  shad- 
ows of  a  nightmare,  moving  here  and  there  or 
swallowed  up  by  the  darker  shadows  of  the  camp. 

One  figure  stood  immovably.  It  was  silhouetted 
against  the  gleam  of  the  camp  fire,  looking,  indeed, 
as  though  it  were  standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
dancing  flames.  It  was  Big  Horse,  watching  the 
carriage  dash  toward  the  garrison. 
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"Keep  going  as  fast  as  the  team  can  travel," 
Mr.  Smith  spoke  to  John.  For  he  knew  that  at 
any  moment  Big  Horse  might  lead  his  warriors 
in  pursuit,  now  that  the  Indians  were  aware  that 
only  two  men  were  with  those  white  women  and 
children,  and  one  of  the  women  was  the  wife  of  an 
army  officer,  and  the  child  with  her  was  Cricket, 
whom  everybody  loved. 

No  one  spoke  until  the  driver,  at  Mr.  Smith's  or- 
der, let  the  mules  slow  down  a  bit  when  a  point  two 
miles  from  the  garrison  had  been  reached.  They 
could  see  the  lights,  Hke  fireflies,  outlining  the 
parade  ground,  for  taps  had  not  yet  sounded. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  picnic  party  felt  safe. 

"What  was  the  trouble  at  Big  Horse's  camp?" 
asked  Mrs.  Austin. 

"He  intended  to  hold  us  all  prisoners,"  was  the 
amazing  reply  of  Mr.  Smith.  "He  is  like  the 
rest  of  the  Kiowas,  ripe  for  trouble  ever  since 
Kicking  Bird  was  chased  back  here.  They  all  re- 
sent Sa-tan-ta's  capture.  Just  last  week  some  of 
the  agency  people  went  to  the  camp  of  Big  Horse 
to  talk  over  his  grievances  and  try  to  prevent 
further  trouble  with  him,  and  the  old  scoundrel 
took  them  all  prisoners.  He  held  them  overnight 
in  spite  of  all  they  threatened  to  have  done  to  him 
and  his  band,  but  the  threat  of  the  soldiers  was 
what  brought  their  release." 
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"This  trouble  has  been  kept  quiet,  so  when  he  had 
us  in  his  power,  it  looked  rather  serious.  How- 
ever, I  told  him  that  a  troop  of  soldiers  was  on  its 
way  to  meet  us  and  that  it  would  go  mighty  hard 
for  him  if  we  were  found  prisoners  in  his  village. 
Then  he  turned  us  loose  so  as  to  protect  himself. 
I  took  the  long  road  this  morning  to  avoid  Big 
Horse's  camp,  but  I  thought  we  could  go  through 
too  quickly  to  be  stopped  just  now." 

Mr.  Smith  had  not  gone  amiss  in  saying  that  ^ 
troop  was  coming,  for  while  all  these  adventures 
had  been  happening,  Lieutenant  Austin  was  talk- 
ing with  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Sill. 

"I  did  not  go  home  from  the  commissary  at 
noon."  He  spoke  in  a  sharp  short  voice  that 
showed  his  worry.  "When  dinner  time  came  I 
thought  they  had  lingered  with  their  picnic  supper. 
Aunt  Jane  said  that  Mr.  Smith  and  a  driver  were 
with  them.  But  it's  nine  o'clock.  They  should 
be  home  by  this  time." 

"Conditions  are  too  uncertain  for  any  of  the 
ladies  or  children  to  be  outside  the  garrison  limits 
except  with  armed  guards,"  answered  the  com- 
manding officer.  "You  had  better  take  a  detach- 
ment of  your  troop  and  go  in  search  of  them 
inmiediately." 

Lieutenant  Austin  noticed  that  the  officer  did 
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not  say  "meet  them"  but  "go  in  search."  Those 
words  showed  what  both  men  were  thinking. 

And  so,  a  mile  away  from  the  garrison  Hmits, 
the  weary  Httle  picnic  party  was  met  by  half  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  every  man  fully  armed. 

Cricket  was  too  sleepy  even  to  remember  how  or 
when  she  got  into  her  nice  clean  bed  that  night,  but 
the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  her  father  told  her 
that  Big  Horse  had  taken  her  prisoner  the  night 
before,  and  that  she  was  a  mighty  lucky  little  girl 
to  have  her  curls  on  her  own  head  instead  of  having 
them  hanging  as  a  scalp  lock  at  the  entrance  of 
Big  Horse's  home. 

That  there  had  been  more  danger  than  any  of 
them  had  realized,  was  proved  when  word  was 
brought  at  noon  that  Big  Horse  and  his  tribe,  also 
Indians  in  another  Kiowa  village,  had  vanished 
completely  during  the  night.  So  once  more  the 
soldiers  saddled  their  horses  and  started  to  round 
up  the  escaped  Kiowas. 

And  when  Lieutenant  Austin  said  good-bye  to 
his  wife  and  little  daughter  this  time,  he  thanked 
God  that  the  Indians  he  was  to  pursue  were  not 
holding  his  dear  ones  prisoners. 
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WITH    MILITARY    HONORS 

IT  WAS  a  hard  chase  after  Big  Horse  and  his 
followers,  but  at  last  the  welcome  news  was 
received  that  he  had  been  located  and  rounded  up 
by  the  soldiers,  so  everyone  waited  impatiently  for 
the  return  of  the  troops. 

Lieutenant  Austin  and  his  captain  reached  Fort 
Sill  one  morning  after  guard-mounting  and  rode 
with  the  troop  to  report  at  the  adjutant's  office. 
That  official  duty  accomplished,  the  troop  was 
turned  over  to  its  First  Sergeant  to  go  to  the  sta- 
bles and  be  dismissed. 

Cricket's  father,  after  a  few  words  with  several 
friends  in  the  office,  was  going  down  the  steps  to 
where  his  horse  awaited,  held  by  a  soldier.  An- 
other officer  approached  from  the  direction  of  Of- 
ficers' Line.  As  he  recognized  Lieutenant  Austin, 
his  face  became  very  sober. 

"Hello,  Austin,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet,  drawling 
voice.     "You  just  came  back  in  time." 

"What's  up?"  asked  Austin,  carelessly. 
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"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  break  the  news  to  you," 
Keyes  went  on,  gravely,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder.  "Buck  up,  Austin!  There's  a 
funeral  to-day  at  your  home.  We  hadn't  time  to 
send  out  a  courier  with  the  news." 

Lieutenant  Austin  turned  ghastly  white,  but  be- 
fore he  could  speak  a  word,  Keyes's  solemn  face 
broke  into  a  grin.  "Don't  worry!  Cricket's  duck 
is  dead.  It's  to  be  buried  with  full  military 
honors  this  afternoon.  She  went  around  the  gar- 
rison and  announced  it  herself." 

"By  Jove,  Keyes!  You  ought  to  be  thrashed," 
snapped  Cricket's  father.  "I'll  get  even  with  you 
for  that  joke." 

Lieutenant  Keyes  chuckled  and  went  into  the 
adjutant's  office  on  official  business,  but  his  con- 
science did  not  worry  him,  for  he  was  only  paying 
back  the  last  joke  Austin  had  played  on  him. 
There  would  never  be  any  trouble  between  them. 
They  were  bosom  friends. 

As  Lieutenant  Austin  entered  his  home.  Cricket 
dashed  to  meet  him.  "Oh,  Daddy!  I'm  so  glad 
you  came  home.  Dowdling  is  dead  and  you're 
just  in  time  to  help  bury  him!" 

In  these  words  she  dropped  half  of  her  worry 
over  the  responsibility  entailed  in  conducting  a  cor- 
rect military  fmieral  for  the  dead  mallard  duck. 
And  as  soon  as  her  father  had  changed  into  his  other 
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clothes  and  attended  to  a  few  duties,  they  repaired 
to  the  back  yard  and  consulted  in  serious  tones. 

There  were  lively  arguments  between  them,  but, 
as  usual,  Cricket  carried  her  own  side  of  the  matter 
to  a  triumphant  finish.  When  the  children  of  the 
garrison  began  to  assemble  in  the  back  yard,  Lieu- 
tenant Austin  withdrew  and  Cricket  became  the 
executive  officer. 

The  procession  was  formed,  and  having  safely 
passed  the  side  of  the  house,  marched  through  the 
front  gate  and  advanced  impressively  along  the 
Officers'  Line,  though  Cricket  had  trouble  in  tak- 
ing measured  strides  with  her  short,  plump  legs. 

A  mass  of  tumbled  curls  fell  over  her  shoulders 
and  she  shook  her  head  impatiently  when  the  wind 
blew  a  strand  of  hair  across  her  face.  The  hair 
tickled  her  nose.  She  sneezed,  but  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  cause,  for  both  hands  were  more  than 
busy.  In  the  left  she  held  the  reins  that  guided 
the  "dead  wagon,"  the  right  hand  balanced  a  long 
broom  handle  topped  by  a  gold-paper  ball.  This 
baton  she  attempted  to  wave  and  twirl  in  solemn 
imitation  of  the  drum  major  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  the  pride  and  envy  of  every  child  in  the  Tenth, 
when  his  tall  figure,  still  taller  in  an  imposing 
bearskin  shako,  preceded  even  the  bandmaster, 
Brenner.  The  whirls,  twirls,  twists,  and  gyrations 
of  the  drum  major's  baton  were  simply  marvelous. 
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The  baton  in  itself  was  an  institution,  for  it  was 
not  a  little  wand,  such  as  ordinary  band  leaders 
wave,  it  was  a  staff  fully  as  high  as  the  drum  ma- 
jor's shoulder,  and  at  the  end  of  the  staff  was  a 
large  gold  ball.  Though  one  of  the  ladies  of  an 
infantry  regiment  had  flippantly  dubbed  the  drum 
major  "Colonel  Grier son's  monkey,"  it  did  not  de- 
tract from  the  children's  breathless  admiration  of 
his  agility  with  his  staff  of  office. 

So  Cricket  had  insisted  that,  as  it  was  her  corpse 
and  her  funeral,  she  had  the  right  to  be  drum  ma- 
jor as  well  as  driver  of  the  "dead  wagon."  The 
funeral  car,  in  this  instance,  was  a  small  blue 
wagon  flaunting  red  wheels,  running  gear,  and 
shafts,  while  U.  S.  was  painted  in  black  on  either 
side.  Prince  was  hitched  to  the  hearse,  and  Cricket 
held  the  leather  reins  as  she  stalked  beside  the 
funeral  car.  A  small  flag  covered  the  coffin  that 
rested  inside  the  wagon. 

Directly  back  of  the  hearse,  Bob  Grierson,  the 
colonel's  son,  aged  ten,  who  abjectly  allowed 
Cricket  to  bully  him  on  all  occasions,  held  a  thor- 
oughbred seal-brown  pointer  on  leash. 

Prince  turned  his  head  and  looked  back,  show- 
ing his  teeth  as  though  he  were  grinning  at  Hector. 
Hector  squirmed.  It  was  adding  insult  to  injury. 
He  was  not  enjoying  the  experience  of  bearing  a 
small  saddle  which  was   strapped  tightly  to  his 
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back.  Scruffed  shoes  were  fastened  in  the  dangl- 
ing stirrups.  The  toes  of  those  shoes  pointed  back- 
ward according  to  approved  mihtary  regulations 
for  a  cavalry  funeral. 

Hector  wi*inkled  his  nose  in  defiance  of  Prince 
and  squirmed  side  wise,  but  at  once  jumped  in 
fright,  turned  to  meet  an  enemy,  and  saw  the 
emjDty  shoes  that  banged  against  his  ribs.  They 
were  the  property  of  Cricket,  who  had  ordered  that 
Hector  should  be  the  "horse"  of  the  corpse.  There 
simply  had  to  be  a  horse  for  a  dead  cavalryman, 
and  as  Dowdling  "belonged"  to  the  Tenth,  Hector 
had  been  caught  and  saddled. 

Following  Hector  and  his  driver  came  the  band. 

Jews'-harps,  mouth  organs,  and  combs  covered 
with  tissue  paper  combined  weirdly  with  hollow 
taps  on  a  toy  drum  with  broken  head.  It  had  been 
a  first-class  drum  when  the  cortege  had  assembled, 
but  Cricket,  in  trying  to  saddle  Hector,  had 
tripped  over  it.  Bob  had  hastened  to  her  rescue 
as  she  stood  upright  with  one  foot  inside  of  it,  and 
though  both  drum  heads  were  wrecks,  she  had  or- 
dered that  it  be  kept  a  part  of  the  band. 

There  were  many  unexpected  developments 
when  the  funeral  started.  Only  the  military  genius 
of  Cricket  could  have  quelled  a  mutiny  among 
the  comb  blowers,  who  objected  to  the  moist  tissue 
paper,  and  demanded  time  to  adjust  fresh  paper 
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or  rub  their  tingling  lips  without  being  repri- 
manded for  not  playing. 

Behind  the  band  trailed  a  promiscuous  column 
of  children.  White  children  from  the  officers' 
homes,  black  ones  whose  fathers  were  "  'Hsted 
men"  of  the  Tenth  and  whose  mothers  held  forth 
on  Suds'  Row;  Indian  youngsters  whose  relatives 
occupied  villages  near  the  garrison,  and  who., 
pausing  to  observe  the  preparations,  had  been 
"shanghaied"  into  the  service,  much  to  their  own 
bewilderment.  But  Cricket  was  autocratic  as  well 
as  democratic,  and  the  little  Kiowa s,  Cheyennes, 
and  Comanches  obeyed  her  gestures  and  shoves. 

As  the  procession  wended  its  way  along  the  front 
line  Hector,  recognizing  Mrs.  Grierson  among  a 
group  of  ladies,  sidled  adroitly  from  his  position 
back  of  the  hearse  and  squatted  ingratiatingly  be- 
side her.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  frantic  appeal  and 
pounded  his  tail  on  the  ground.  The  saddle  on  his 
back  slid  sidewise  and  the  reversed  boots  looked 
rather  tipsy  as  they  sprawled  either  side  of  his 
haunches. 

Cricket  turned  and  regarded  the  dog  and  his 
driver.     Her  eyebrows  met  in  a  scowl. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  breaking  ranks?  I'll 
court  martial  you,  and  Hector,  too.  It's  a  dis- 
grace to  the  service,  sir." 

Bob  heard  the  command.     Likewise  he  heard 
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the  titters  of  the  ladies,  who  recognized  Cricket's 
unintentional  mimicry  of  an  officer,  none  too 
popular,  whose  constant  threats  to  prefer  charges 
against  everyone  for  anything,  no  matter  how  triv- 
ial, had  become  a  byword  in  the  regiment.  The 
boy's  face  turned  deep  red  as  he  tugged  at  the  dog's 
leash.  Hector  braced  himself,  but  other  children 
came  to  Bob's  aid.  Stooping,  they  all  hoisted 
Hector's  reluctant  hind  legs  and  shoved  him  back 
into  his  proper  place.  Then  Cricket  waved  her 
tall  staff.  The  band  resumed  its  interrupted  dirge 
and  the  funeral  proceeded  in  solemn  dignity. 

Two  more  houses  had  been  passed,  when  Prince, 
with  a  wild  yelp,  leaped  forward  so  violently  that 
he  jerked  the  reins  from  Cricket's  hands.  The 
procession  halted  in  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a 
black-and-white  dog  streaking  madly  across  the 
parade  ground  while  a  blue  wagon  bounced  at  his 
heels.  Hector,  forgetting  ancient  feuds,  made  a 
close  second  diagonally  toward  the  barracks. 
Ahead  of  the  two  dogs  raced  a  jackrabbit. 

The  cortege  turned  to  a  mad  steeplechase,  as 
children,  white,  black,  and  red,  literally  went  to  the 
dogs.  The  overturned  hearse  was  bumping  mer- 
rily against  Prince's  flying  feet,  but  the  coffin 
reposed  near  the  flagstaff.  The  rabbit  darted  be- 
tween the  barracks.  So  did  Prince.  So  did  Hec- 
tor.    So  did  Cricket.     The  rest  of  the  children 
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gave  up  the  chase  and  gathered  about  Bob  Grier- 
son,  who  had  picked  up  the  damaged  coffin.  Each 
of  the  children  excitedly  told  just  what  he,  or  she, 
had  done  to  save  the  situation.  All  of  them  talked 
but  no  one  listened.  Their  voices  became  silent 
as  Cricket  drew  near. 

Prince  cringed  apologetically  at  her  side  and 
rolled  penitent  eyes,  while  his  rat-like  tail,  usually 
as  aggressive  and  erect  as  the  flagstaff,  had  disap- 
peared between  his  hind  legs.  Cricket  had  never 
whipped  the  dog  and  Prince  loved  her.  Now  he 
sensed  the  tragedy  in  her  face  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  done  wrong.  It  hurt  Prince  worse  than  all 
the  kicks  he  had  ever  received  from  military  boots, 
whether  those  boots  had  been  worn  by  enlisted  sol- 
dier or  commissioned  officer. 

Cricket  paused  beside  the  group  of  children.  In 
her  hands  were  broken  bits  of  a  blue  wagon  and 
splintered  red  wheels.  Her  lips  were  tightly 
pressed.  No  tears  dimmed  her  dark  eyes,  but  her 
playmates  knew  that  the  wagon  had  been  the  pride 
of  Cricket's  heart.  The  troop  carpenter  had  made 
it,  and  the  saddler  had  worked  with  loving  black 
fingers  on  the  now  ruined  harness.  It  was  a  tra- 
gedy that  forbade  words  of  sympathy. 

Bob  stood  holding  the  coffin.  Cricket  stared  at 
it  without  speaking.  One  end  was  gone,  and  from 
the  opening  limply  hung  the  beautiful,  iridescent 
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head  of  Dowdling.  That  was  the  last  straw  to 
Cricket's  tragedy. 

Reaching  out  her  hand  she  roughly  jerked  the 
coffin  from  the  lad,  and,  still  clutching  the  frag- 
ments of  harness  and  wagon,  she  started  toward 
her  home.  The  other  children  dispersed,  but  Bob 
kept  closely  behind  her,  his  face  troubled  and  his 
honest  eyes  full  of  sympathy  that  he  could  not  put 
into  words. 

Something  cold  touched  his  hand,  and  he  looked 
down  at  Prince.  Prince  was  looking  up  into  the 
lad's  face,  and  though  the  dog  wagged  its  tail,  it 
was  a  very  abject  tail. 

Cricket  stopped  short  at  the  gate  of  her  home 
and,  turning,  faced  the  boy. 

"Go  'way!"  she  said,  fiercely.  "I  don't  want 
you  or  anybody  but  Daddy!" 

He  stood  abashed  and  watched  her  go  up  the 
porch  steps;  then  she  disappeared  through  the 
doorway  of  her  home. 

Lieutenant  Austin  heard  the  familiar  patter  of 
hurrying  feet  that  paused  back  of  his  big  easy 
chair. 

"Hello,  Sliver!     How  did  the  funeral  turn  out?" 

He  had  a  right  to  be  interested,  for  all  the  final 
details  of  that  ceremony  had  been  planned  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  himself. 

There  was  no  reply  to  his  question.     He  twisted 
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in  his  cliair  and  saw  the  grief-stricken  face  of 
the  child  who  stood  with  her  broken  toys,  while 
the  dangling  head  of  the  dead  duck  swung  like  a 
pendulum.  He  understood,  though  others  might 
laugh.  His  dark-blue  eyes  met  the  tragic  brown 
ones  of  his  little  daughter.  The  next  instant, 
Cricket,  with  her  wagon,  the  ruined  coffin,  and 
dead  duck,  had  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

''Oh,  Daddy!  Daddy!  Daddy!  My  mice  are 
dead  and  Ducky  Dowdling  is  dead  and  Prince  ran 
away  and  my  wagon's  all  broke  to  pieces!  And 
they  laughed — because — because " 

Her  grief  was  too  deep  for  words.  With  her 
curly  head  against  her  father's  broad  breast,  his 
arms  about  her,  and  his  voice  comforting,  Cricket 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

As  she  slept,  clutching  the  dead  duck,  the  coffin, 
and  the  broken  bits  of  wagon,  her  father  looked  at 
her  tear-stained  face. 

"Poor  little  Sliver!"  he  whispered,  softly.  "God 
grant  that  Daddy  may  be  able  to  shelter  you  when 
the  world  breaks  your  toys  and  bruises  your  heart." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE    HATED    HOOPSKIRTS 

CRICKET  soon  ceased  to  mourn  the  passing 
of  Dowdling  and  took  great  pride  in  a  very 
imposing  tombstone  of  wood  on  which  her  father 
had  painted  in  black  letters: 

HERE    LIES    DOWDLING^ 

WHO    MET   AN    UNTIMELY    FATE 

AND   TOO    MANY    WORMS. 

And  thus  Cricket's  wild  duck  rested  in  a  corner 
of  the  back  yard  near  the  woodpile,  with  other  dead 
pets  and  broken  toys.  The  tragedy  was  more 
easily  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  approach- 
ing wedding  between  Miss  Hadie  Babcock,  the 
chaplain's  daughter,  and  Lieutenant  Blunt,  second 
lieutenant  of  "A"  troop,  in  which  Cricket's  father 
was  first  lieutenant. 

Miss  Hadie  and  Cricket  had  always  been  great 
friends,  so  each  day  the  little  girl  was  allowed  to  go 
into  the  young  lady's  room  and  watch  the  pretty 
clothes  which  were  being  made  for  the  wedding 
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outfitting.  Cricket  felt  a  personal  responsibility 
because,  after  the  wedding,  Miss  Hadie  would 
''belong  to  'A'  troop."  That  made  it  almost  the 
same  as  if  Cricket  herself  were  being  married;  con- 
sequently she  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  information 
about  anything  she  did  not  happen  to  know. 

"In  my  time,"  said  old  INIrs.  Babcock,  one  day, 
after  a  perfect  fusillade  of  questions,  "little  girls 
were  seen  and  not  heard." 

Cricket  regarded  her  thoughtfully.  "Well,"  she 
observed,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  "I'm  just  try- 
ing to  find  out  things,  because  someday  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  get  married  myself." 

That  left  no  room  for  argument,  and  ISIrs.  Bab- 
cock did  not  ag?in  try  to  stem  the  stream  of  ques- 
tions. But  when  Cricket  learned  that  no  other 
child  in  the  garrison  except  herself,  was  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  ceremony,  her  importance  was  greater, 
in  her  own  estimation,  than  that  of  the  groom,  and 
equally  as  great  as  that  of  the  bride.  It  was  her 
wedding  and  Miss  Hadie's. 

To  add  to  her  delight  a  brand-new  silk  dress  was 
being  sent  by  Cricket's  grandmother,  but  packages 
had  to  remain  at  the  nearest  railroad  point,  Atoka.c 
until  such  time  as  a  government  wagon  could  be 
sent  with  a  detail  of  armed  soldiers  to  protect  it 
from  Indian  attack.  So  each  day  Cricket's  first 
demand  when  her  father  returned  home  from  duty 
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at  the  commissary  was,  "Are  they  going  to  send 
for  my  new  silk  dress  to-morrow?" 

Letters,  official  and  private,  were  brought  by 
couriers  on  horses,  but  there  were  rivers  to  be 
forded,  and  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  cou- 
rier had  to  swim  his  horse  across  at  risk  of  being 
drowned,  any  overweight  might  cause  the  death  of 
both  horse  and  rider. 

But  one  joyful  day  a  stout  box  was  delivered  at 
the  Austin  home,  and  Cricket  danced  around  in 
everyone's  way  while  the  cover  was  being  pried 
open.  The  she  gave  a  httle  squeal  of  delight,  for 
her  mother  lifted  many  protecting  folds  of  white 
paper  and  disclosed  a  dress.  'No,  not  a  dress,  but 
the  dress ! 

It  was  of  pale-blue  silk  with  tiny  ruffles  every 
place  possible  to  put  a  ruffle,  and  lovely  white  lace 
finished  the  neck  and  short  puffed  sleeves.  The 
neck  was  cut  out  round  to  the  very  shoulders. 

Cricket  scowled  at  the  dress. 

"I  can't  wear  it!  Grandma  forgot  to  make  the 
sleeves  and  collar!"  Her  mouth  drooped  dismally. 
"And  I  told  everyone  I  was  going  to  have  a  new 
silk  dress  for  my  wedding!" 

"This  is  all  right,"  explained  her  mother.  "Lit- 
tle girls  wear  short  sleeves  and  low  necks  at  grown- 
up parties  and  weddings.  Why,  this  is  just  the 
style!" 
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But  Cricket  was  unconvinced  until  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock  and  JNIiss  Hadie  added  their  declarations  that 
her  new  dress  was  not  only  the  proper  thing  to 
wear,  but  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  dress  any 
little  girl  had  ever  owned.  Then  came  the  trying 
on  of  the  dress  in  the  presence  of  INIiss  Hadie,  Mrs. 
Babcock,  Aunt  Jane,  and  Cricket's  mother. 

Out  of  the  box  came  pretty  stockings  and  shoes 
the  same  color  as  the  dress.  Then  a  dainty  white 
petticoat,  but  when  Mrs.  Austin  hfted  a  queer- 
looking  bundle  of  wire  rings  fastened  together  with 
tapes,  and  started  to  slip  it  over  Cricket's  head, 
she  shoved  it  away  and  retreated  to  the  corner. 

"I  won't  wear  that  thing!"  she  declared,  indig- 
nantly. 

INIrs.  Austin  was  holding  a  pair  of  hoopskirts 
w^hich  had  been  sent  with  the  dress.  Cricket  had 
never  before  seen  such  a  contrivance.  It  consisted 
of  circles  of  light-weight  wires,  connected  by  tapes. 
All  the  circles  were  graduated  toward  the  waist. 
Once  more  the  persuasions  of  INIiss  Hadie  pre- 
vailed and  Mrs.  Austin  dropped  the  hoops  over 
Cricket's  curly  head. 

Cricket  regarded  herself  with  disgust.  "I  look 
just  like  a  chicken  coop!"  she  declared,  indig- 
nantly. But  her  mother  suppressed  further  com- 
ments by  slipping  the  lovely  silk  dress  over  her 
rebellious  daughter's  shoulders. 
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"There!"  exclaimed  Miss  Hadie.  "See  how 
nicely  your  dress  stands  out!" 

It  certainly  did.  Cricket  glared  at  the  mirror 
and  moved  nearer  as  though  intent  on  murdering 
her  reflection.  The  sides  of  her  dress  wobbled 
back  and  forth  as  she  walked. 

"Now,"  Mrs.  Austin  instructed,  hastily,  "when 
you  sit  down  you  must  be  careful  to  lift  the  hoops 
a  little  bit  at  either  side,  then  they  won't  bother  you 
at  all." 

Glad  to  be  free  from  the  hated  things,  Cricket 
readily  agreed,  and  though,  later,  she  bragged 
about  the  new  silk  dress  and  shoes  and  stockings, 
she  did  not  tell  the  other  children  that  she  would 
have  to  wear  hoopskirts.  However,  when  her 
mother  donned  hoops  and  Cricket  learned  that  the 
bride  was  also  to  wear  a  similar  article,  she  was 
almost  reconciled  to  her  own  fate. 

The  wedding  day  dawned,  as  wedding  days 
should  do,  bright  and  clear.  It  was  to  be  a  nine- 
o'clock  wedding.  Exactly  nine.  Not  one  minute 
before,  not  one  minute  later.  That  had  been  the 
bride's  order.  Her  father,  being  the  post  chap- 
lain, was  to  perform  the  ceremony.  So,  shortly 
before  nine  o'clock,  the  guests  assembled  in  the 
front  room  of  the  chaplain's  home.  Cricket,  ar- 
rayed in  her  new  dress  and  hoops,  stood  beside  her 
mother.     So    interested    was    she    in    everything 
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and  everybody  that  she  entirely  forgot  the  hated 
hoops. 

The  chaplain,  in  white  robes,  was  facing  the 
guests.  He  glanced  at  the  clock.  One  half  min- 
ute to  nine !  And  Hadie  had  insisted  that  the  cere- 
mony must  begin  exactly  at  nine!  Quick  as  a 
flash  the  old  gentleman  moved  to  the  mantelshelf, 
opened  the  glass  door  of  the  clock,  and  turned  the 
minute  hand  back  to  ^ye  minutes  of  nine.  Then 
he  closed  the  clock  door,  and  looking  solemnly  at 
the  assembled  guests.  Chaplain  Babcock  deliber- 
ately winked.  All  of  them  understood.  A  sup- 
pressed titter  followed  him  as  he  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  called  clearly,  "JNIother,  tell  Hadie 
it  is  exactly  five  minutes  to  nine  and  we  are  all 
ready  and  waiting  for  her." 

"She's  coming,"  whispered  Mrs.  Babcock  over 
the  banisters. 

Cricket,  listening  alertly,  heard  steps  in  the  up- 
per hallway,  steps  coming  down  to  the  lower  floor, 
and  then  Miss  Hadie,  in  her  pretty  wedding  gown, 
entered  the  room  and  took  a  place  at  the  side 
of  Lieutenant  Blunt.  Everyone  sat  down,  and 
Cricket,  at  a  sign  from  her  mother,  did  the  same. 

The  front  of  her  dress  slapped  her  in  the  face. 
She  had  forgotten  the  hoops  until  that  moment. 
Spreading  her  fingers  flat  she  pushed  down  her 
dress,  but  the  hoops  immediately  bulged  out  at 
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either  side.  She  struggled  to  conquer  them,  but 
they  wriggled  worse  than  angleworms  on  hooks. 
They  kept  her  so  busy  that  she  could  not  watch  the 
wedding  at  all.  In  desperation  she  leaned  toward 
her  mother  to  ask  what  she  could  do  to  keep  them 
down,  like  her  mother's.  They  looked  all  right. 
But  Mrs.  Austin  placed  a  hushing  finger  on  her 
daughter's  lips. 

For  a  few  more  seconds  Cricket  struggled  with 
the  hoops;  then,  with  grim  determination  on  her 
face  and  without  a  word  to  her  mother,  she  rose 
and  hastily  left  the  parlor.  Slipping  upstairs  to 
Miss  Hadie's  deserted  room,  Cricket  dragged  at 
the  hoopskirts  until  she  had  unfastened  the  belt 
and  the  hoops  slipped  to  the  floor,  where  they  lay 
in  graduated  rings.  Cricket  stared  at  them.  She 
had  gotten  rid  of  the  nasty  things,  but  they  had 
spoiled  her  wedding.  She  couldn't  go  back  with- 
out them,  because  her  mother  would  notice  that  she 
had  taken  them  off,  and  would  make  her  put  them 
on  again.  And  what  was  worse,  every  time  after 
that  when  she  wore  her  new  silk  dress,  she  would 
have  to  wear  those  horrid,  horrid  things!  What 
would  the  other  children  say  when  they  saw  her 
wearing  hoops? 

It  was  the  last  straw!  Tears  filled  her  eyes. 
But  she  wiped  them  away  with  her  brand-new 
handkerchief;  then  her  mouth  shut  tightly.     A  lit- 
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tie  work  basket  on  the  broad  window  ledge  held  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Cricket  seized  them.  Down  on 
the  floor  beside  the  hoops  she  tackled  her  problem. 

Snip — snip — snip 

The  scissors  worked  rapidly  until  every  tape 
that  held  the  coils  together  had  been  cut.  On  the 
floor  were  scattered  various-sized  rings  of  fine 
wire.  These  were  too  tough  to  be  cut  with  scissors. 
Cricket  tried  it.  Her  mother,  she  reasoned,  could 
easily  mend  the  hoops  by  using  new  tapes.  That 
must  be  prevented. 

She  gathered  the  rings  in  her  hand  and  started 
toward  the  door,  but  suddenly  remembered  that 
she  would  have  to  carry  them  downstairs  and  that 
the  parlor  doors  opened  into  the  hallway  and  gave 
full  view  of  the  stairs.  It  was  too  far  for  her  to 
climb  out  of  the  window,  but  not  too  far  for  her 
to  throw  the  hoops.  No  one  was  near,  but  some- 
one would  surely  find  and  bring  them  back  to  her 
mother. 

Grimly  she  made  her  way  downstairs  and  safely 
past  the  open  doors  through  which  she  could  see  the 
bent  heads  of  the  wedding  guests.  INIiss  Hadie 
and  Lieutenant  Blunt,  too,  were  kneeling,  and  the 
chaplain  was  praying.  He  alone  was  facing  the 
hallway,  and  his  eyes  were  shut.  Cricket  was  duly 
thankful,  but  she  quickened  her  gait  for  fear  he. 
might  say,  "Amen." 
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No  one  saw  her  when  she  gathered  the  dismem- 
bered hoopskirt  and  carried  it  to  the  woodpile, 
where  a  hatchet  had  been  left  for  sphtting  kind- 
ling. It  was  nothing  unusual  to  hear  the  blows  of 
a  hatchet  on  sticks  of  oak  wood,  but  by  the  time 
Cricket  had  finished  her  work,  neither  Mrs.  Austin 
nor  any  other  person  could  have  reconstructed 
those  hoopskirts. 

Cricket's  eyes  gleamed  triumphantly  as  she  re- 
turned to  the  room  where  the  wedding  was  being 
celebrated.  Softly  she  slid  into  the  vacant  chair 
beside  her  mother,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  bliss,  she 
watched  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  The  newly 
wedded  couple  turned  to  face  their  friends. 

Then  everyone  was  laughing,  talking,  kissing  the 
bride,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  groom.  After 
that  came  the  good  things  provided  for  the  feast, 
and  though  Cricket  had  more  than  her  share  of 
everything,  she  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  range 
of  her  mother's  eyes. 

Not  until  the  bride  and  groom  had  departed  on 
their  honeymoon  trip  did  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs. 
Babcock  discover  that  Cricket,  like  a  toy  balloon, 
had  suddenly  collapsed  below  the  waist. 

"Where  are  your  hoops?"  demanded  her  mother. 

"I  took  'em  out  to  the  woodpile  and  chopped 
'em  all  up,"  was  the  cahn  reply. 

Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  Babcock,  the  chaplain,  and 
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Cricket's  father  went  to  the  back  yard  of  the  chap- 
lain's home,  and  there,  like  a  coroner's  jury,  they 
viewed  the  remains. 

Xothiiig  was  said  at  the  time,  but  that  night 
after  Cricket  had  been  tucked  into  bed,  her  mother 
remarked,  'I  can  understand  why  she  took  them 
off,  but  I  don't  see  why  she  chopped  them  up." 

Lieutenant  Austin  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  chanted,  soberly: 

"All  the  Tenth's  horses 
And  all  the  Tenth's  men, 
Couldn't  put  Cricket's  hoopskirt 
Together  again." 


CHAPTEE  XXIV 

POTATOES    AXD    IMADETELA    VrNXS 

BEFORE  Grandma  Smith  had  started  for 
Fort  Sill  from  her  Philadelphia  home.  Mrs. 
Austin  had  written  to  her  own  mother  to  go  and 
see  the  old  lady.  In  this  way  it  came  about 
that  Grandma  Smith's  trunk  held  many  gifts  for 
Cricket  and  Cricket's  mother.  An  enormous  wax 
doll  with  real  hair  had  been  a  great  surprise,  and 
Cricket  at  once  started  the  rounds  of  the  garri- 
son to  exhibit  it.  The  doU  could  actuaEy  say 
"^lamma"  and  '"Papa"  when  squeezed  very  hard. 

HaWng  been  congratulated  by  the  older  people 
and  envied  by  all  the  small  girls  of  the  post.  Cricket 
returned  and  laid  the  doll  on  her  mother's  bed. 
She  felt  on  more  familiar  terms  with  Lady  Helen 
de  Xewport;  besides.  Lady  Helen's  nose  was  al- 
ready in  bad  shape,  so  Cricket  felt  it  her  duty  not 
to  favor  the  newcomer.  After  having  explained 
all  this  to  Lady  Helen,  Cricket  wandered  into  the 
back  yard.  It  was  strange  how  many  interesting 
things  could  happen  in  that  back  yard. 

Just  now  several  squaws,  one  of  whom  had  a 

^03 
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papoose  strapped  on  her  back,  were  lingering 
about  the  gate.  Cricket  went  in  search  of  Jane 
to  ask  if  she  could  give  the  squaws  some  pieces  of 
bread,  but  Jane  had  gone  to  make  calls  along  the 
back  line.  The  calls  had  been  decided  upon  at 
the  very  moment  Grandma  Smith  had  presented 
Aunt  Jane  with  a  bonnet  made  in  Philadelphia  for 
Grandma  Smith  herself.  So,  on  Jane's  grizzled 
head  it  was  poised  as  proudly  as  a  royal  crown. 

Cricket,  after  a  fruitless  search,  discovered  some 
small  potatoes  on  the  window  ledge.  Potatoes  at 
Fort  Sill  were  not  so  rare  an  article  of  food  as  had 
been  the  case  at  Camp  Supply,  for,  at  their  former 
garrison,  only  on  some  special  occasion  did  one 
have  potatoes  served  at  a  meal,  and  then  just  one 
potato  was  cooked  for  each  grown  person,  while 
half  a  potato  fell  to  the  share  of  each  youngster. 
Potatoes  were  too  difficult  to  transport,  too  ex- 
pensive for  daily  food,  and  in  those  days  the  sol- 
diers were  kept  too  busy  scouting  after  Indians  to 
plant  and  cultivate  any  vegetable  gardens. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  wagon  would  be  sent  for 
special  supplies;  then  each  officer  would  agree  to 
take  a  few  pounds  of  potatoes  as  his  share  of  a 
barrel.  No  one  could  afford  a  whole  barrel  of 
potatoes.  Now  Cricket  examined  those  on  the 
ledge.  They  were  very  small  and  knotty.  Up- 
stairs m  the  storeroom  there  were  nice,  big  pota- 
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toes,  so  maybe  Jane  was  going  to  throw  these  away. 
Satisfied  that  she  had  argued  correctly,  Cricket 
scooped  the  potatoes  into  her  apron  and  carried 
them  out  to  the  back  gate. 

The  Indians  accepted  the  gift  and  turned  away, 
but  one  of  the  squaws  bit  into  her  potato.  With 
a  grunt,  she  spat  it  out,  then  threw  the  gift  away. 
Her  companions,  watching  her,  each  sampled  a 
potato,  and  did  exactly  as  she  had  done,  after 
which,  chattering  and  grunting  among  themselves, 
they  scurried  along  the  back  line. 

Cricket  was  astonished.  Of  course,  the  potatoes 
were  not  big  and  smooth,  but  Indians  liked  lots  of 
things  other  people  did  not  like.  She  picked  up 
one  of  the  potatoes  and  bit  into  it.  It  wasn't  good 
like  cooked  potatoes,  but  she  finished  eating  it. 
Then  she  wondered  whether  she  had  better  pick  up 
the  rest  of  them  and  put  them  back  on  the  window 
ledge,  but  before  she  could  decide,  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice. 

"Cricket,  where  are  you?" 

"In  the  back  yard." 

"Bring  those  bulbs  from  the  kitchen  window 
ledge.     I  want  to  plant  them," 

"What  did  you  say?"  Cricket  had  a  guilty 
feeling. 

"I  want  those  bulbs  from  the  kitchen  window." 

Mrs.  Austin  entered  the  kitchen  and  looked  at 
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the  ledge.  She  searched  the  shelves  where  Jane 
kept  salt,  pepper,  and  such  things,  then  she  poked 
among  the  dishes  in  a  rough  closet. 

"Where  on  earth  could  Jane  have  put  them!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"What  were  they?"  questioned  Cricket,  hoping 
her  mother  was  not  looking  for  the  potatoes  that 
were  out  in  the  road. 

"INIadeira  bulbs  that  your  grandmother  sent  by 
Grandma  Smith.  It  is  time  for  them  to  be  planted. 
I  laid  them  on  the  window  ledge  before  Jane  went 
out." 

"Did  they  look  hke  Httle  weeny  potatoes  with 
lots  of  warts  on  'em?" 

"Yes.     Have  you  seen  them?" 

"I  ate  one  of  'em,  but  I  know  where  the  others 
are,"  was  Cricket's  eager  reply.  "I'll  get  'em  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Austin  saw  her  daughter  dash  out  the  gate 
and  scratch  in  the  dusty  road.  Triumphantly  she 
returned  with  the  bulbs,  not  omitting  those  which 
bore  the  marks  of  strong  teeth.  But  when  Crick- 
et's mother  discovered  that  the  child  had  eaten  one, 
the  doctor  was  summoned  at  once.  Though  he  ad- 
ministered a  dose  of  nasty  medicine,  he  assured 
Mrs.  Austin  that  Cricket  would  feel  no  ill  effects 
from  her  "potato."     Cricket  herself  did  not  worry, 
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for  she  was  too  busy  in  a  few  minutes  watching  a 
soldier  plant  the  bulbs  at  one  end  of  the  front 
porch. 

Day  after  day  she  waited  for  the  first  green  tip 
to  appear,  and  her  persistent  attention  resulted  in 
almost  ruining  the  plants.  An  empty  lard  can 
filled  with  water,  if  filled  too  frequently,  may  rot 
even  the  hardiest  bulbs.  Then,  too,  it  does  not 
help  growth  of  a  vine  if  the  bulb  be  dug  up  and 
examined  every  few  days  to  see  how  it  looks.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this  the  INIadeira  vines  grew  rapidly 
and  covered  the  end  of  the  porch  with  a  beauti- 
ful green  screen.  Then  delicate,  feathery  white 
plumes  appeared  among  the  leaves  and  filled  the 
air  with  delicious  fragrance. 

No  one  else  at  Fort  Sill  had  Madeira  vines,  and 
Cricket  was  very  proud  indeed  of  their  porch. 
Each  night  she  filled  and  refilled  the  lard  can  with 
water,  and  poured  it  carefully  on  the  ground  where 
the  vines  were  rooted.  She  had  learned  not  to  dis- 
turb the  earth  and  not  to  water  the  vines  when  the 
sun  was  hot. 

So  the  Madeira  was  in  full  glory  of  bloom  when 
a  company  of  infantry  arrived  in  the  garrison.  It 
was  to  remain  there.  Cricket  considered  the  new- 
comers of  small  importance.  First,  because  there 
were  no  children,  and,  secondly,  they  were  infantry 
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officers  and  soldiers.  Cricket,  like  all  cavalry  chil- 
dren, felt  very  superior  to  the  infantry  children 
whose  fathers  had  to  march  afoot  as  did  the  en- 
hsted  men  of  the  infantry,  whereas  the  cavalry 
officers  and  soldiers  all  rode  handsome  horses.  Be- 
sides, the  cavalry  soldiers  went  out  to  fight  the 
Indians  while  the  infantry  men  stayed  in  the  gar- 
rison. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  infantry  com- 
pany. Cricket,  sitting  in  the  front  room  with  her 
new  doll  in  her  arms,  heard  her  parents  talking 
soherly  together.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was 
listening  to  them,  but  she  heard  her  father  say  that 
the  new  officer,  who  ranked  Lieutenant  Austin, 
wanted  to  have  the  Austin  quarters. 

Cricket  was  old  enough  to  understand  that  any 
officer  who  had  been  in  the  army  longer  than  her 
father,  could,  if  he  wished,  make  her  father  move. 
This  was  called  being  "ranked  out  of  quarters." 
Cricket's  anger  rose.  If  it  had  been  a  cavalry 
officer  or  one  of  their  own  regiment  who  wanted 
to  rank  them  out,  she  would  have  been  satisfied 
that  it  was  proper  and  just ;  but  to  have  an  infantry 
officer  rank  them  out  made  her  furious.  In  spite 
of  her  anger,  she  kept  quiet  as  her  father  went  on 
talking. 

'The  colonel  tried  to  save  us  the  move.  He  told 
Mrs.  Black  that  the  vacant  set  of  quarters  next 
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door  was  exactly  like  ours,  and  that  he  would  have 
anji:hing  done  that  she  wished  rather  than  have  us 
moved.  But  she  insisted  that  no  place  would  suit 
her  except  this  house.  So  I  guess  we  will  have  to 
move." 

"Her  husband  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself," 
Cricket's  mother  spoke  indignantly.  "There  is 
not  the  least  bit  of  difference  between  that  vacant 
set  of  quarters  and  our  own." 

"Her  husband  told  the  colonel  he  had  tried  to 
persuade  her,  but  I  guess  Black  is  second  in  com- 
mand in  his  own  home." 

"If  we  had  not  planted  those  JNIadeira  vines," 
commented  Mrs.  Austin,  bitterly,  as  she  thought 
of  the  trouble  of  moving  on  account  of  another 
woman's  whim,  "she  would  not  have  wanted  this 
house.  That's  the  whole  secret.  She  wants  those 
vines." 

"Maybe,"  replied  Cricket's  father.  "But  no 
matter  what  the  reason,  we'll  have  to  pack  up  and 
m-ove  all  our  things." 

He  sauntered  out  of  the  house,  while  his  wife 
went  to  tell  Aunt  Jane  of  the  impending  move. 

Cricket  sat  quietly  for  some  time  after  her  par- 
ents had  parted,  then  she  placed  the  doll  in  an  arm- 
chair and  slipped  quickly  out  the  front  door.  It  was 
a  starlight  night,  but  objects  near  the  house  could 
be  seen  distinctly.     Cricket's  keen  eyes  studied  the 
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driveway  up  and  down  the  front  line.     No  one  was 
coming. 

Swiftly  she  reached  the  path  than  ran  around 
the  end  of  the  porch  where  the  Madeira  vines  clung 
thickly.  Her  hands  reached  up,  grabbed  and 
hauled  at  the  vines.  Again  and  again  she  jerked; 
each  jerk  brought  down  a  mass  of  vines,  broken 
cords  and  crushed  blossoms.  It  had  taken  a  long 
time  to  make  the  vines  grow  over  the  porch,  but 
only  a  short  time  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  flower 
screen  until  nothing  remained  but  a  few  danghng 
cords  mingled  with  torn  tendrils.  However,  her 
work  was  not  yet  finished.  Cricket's  mother  had 
told  her  that  each  year  the  bulbs  would  put  forth 
fresh  vines  and  flowers.  So  now  her  small  hands 
dug  fiercely  into  the  black  earth,  tearing  up  bulbs 
and  long  stringy  roots  until  not  one  bulb  was  left 
in  the  ground.  Then,  fearing  that  her  parents 
might  replace  the  bulbs  and  let  the  infantry  family 
have  them  after  all,  she  sought  and  found  two 
sharp  stones.  Just  a  few  minutes  of  energetic 
pounding  sufficed  to  mash  the  bulbs  to  a  pulp. 
Like  a  high  priestess  at  a  sacrifice.  Cricket  stood 
up  and  brushed  her  hands  together.  Guilty  tri- 
umph gleamed  in  her  eyes  as  she  reentered  the 
front  room,  where  her  mother  was  looking  at  a 
catalogue. 
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"Where  have  you  been?" 

"Out  front." 

"Well,  it's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  now." 

"Yes'm."  Cricket  started  docilely  toward  her 
room,  but  her  mother's  eyes  glimpsed  the  dirty 
hands.     She  rose. 

"Come  have  your  hands  washed.  What  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing  in  the  dirt?" 

"I  dug  up  the  bulbs  so  that  infantry  woman 
can't  have  them,"  was  the  fierce  reply.  "Even  if 
she  does  rank  us  out,  she  sha'n't  have  our  Madeira 
vines!" 

Cricket's  mother  did  not  wait  for  the  last  words ; 
she  started  at  once  for  the  porch.  One  glance  was 
sufficient. 

"Good  gracious!"  she  cried,  as  she  saw  Lieu- 
tenant Austin  entering  the  gate.  "Look  what 
Cricket  has  just  done!  What  on  earth  can  we  say? 
Everyone  will  think  that  we  told  her  to  do  it! 
What  will  that  child  do  next!" 

Cricket's  father  stood  looking  at  the  wrecked 
vines  and  smashed  bulbs,  and  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable grin  on  his  handsome  face.  Then  his  wife 
heard  him  chuckle.  It  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  fled  into  the  house,  fearing  that  some  passerby 
might  see  the  ruins  and  conclude  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  torn  down  the  vines. 
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"She  certainly  did  a  thorough  job,"  was  his  re« 
mark  when  he  joined  his  wife  in  the  front  room. 
"Where  is  she  now?" 

"Getting  ready  for  bed,  I  suppose."  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin's voice  was  rather  helpless,  but  she  followed  her 
husband  to  interview  their  daughter. 

No  quaking,  apologetic  culprit  awaited  them. 
Stretched  on  her  small  bed,  a  mass  of  tangled  black 
curls  spread  over  the  white  pillow,  long  dark  lashes 
made  heavy  shadows  on  the  pink  cheeks,  as,  with 
a  half  smile  on  the  red  lips.  Cricket  slept  serenely. 
Smudges  of  dirt  showed  on  the  nightdress,  and 
against  the  white  coverlet  lay  two  small  hands  that 
were  coated  with  damp  earth. 

"Oh,  dear!  She  is  such  a  problem!"  sighed 
Cricket's  mother.  "What  on  earth  will  ever  be- 
come of  her?" 

Cricket's  father  only  smiled  and,  leaning  down, 
he  kissed  a  clean  spot  on  Cricket's  warm  cheek. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said,  as  they  turned  away. 
"Sliver  will  work  out  her  own  problems  when  she 
has  to  face  them  alone.  But  I  feel  rather  sure 
that  we  will  not  have  to  move  this  time." 

And  the  next  morning,  after  guard-mounting, 
Lieutenant  Austin  hurried  home  from  the  adju- 
tant's office  to  tell  his  wife  that  they  would  not  have 
to  move.  The  infantry  lady  had  decided  she  would 
take  the  vacant  set  of  quarters,  and  the  quarter- 
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master  was  going  to  paint  the  kitchen  any  color  she 
might  select. 

But  the  Madeira  bulbs  were  beyond  hope;  and 
Mrs.  Austin  decided  not  to  send  East  for  any  more. 
She  had  learned  a  lesson  and  would  not  again  run 
the  risk  of  being  ranked  out  of  quarters  because  her 
front  porch  had  Madeira  vines  growing  at  one  end. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

cricket's  charity 

OLD  Laurie  Tatum,  unable  to  prevent  Lone 
Wolf's  constant  outrages  against  white  set- 
tlers, had  demanded  that  Lone  Wolf,  Sa-tan-ta, 
Se-tank  and  Big  Tree  be  removed  from  the  Reser- 
vation, as  they  were  inciting  other  Indians  to  go 
on  the  warpath.  But  influential  people  in  the  far- 
away East,  not  understanding  it  at  all,  thought  the 
old  Quaker  agent  was  too  severe.  And  so  Laurie 
Tatum,  to  the  great  regret  of  those  who  knew  his 
honest,  kindly  character,  resigned  his  position  as 
Indian  agent  at  Fort  Sill;  and  the  Smith  family 
also  left  for  their  former  home  in  the  East. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  change  had  taken 
place  that  the  officers  in  the  garrison  heard  bitter 
complaints  from  many  friendly  Indians,  who  said 
that  the  rations  issued  to  them  were  not  sufficient 
for  their  needs  and  that  many  articles  were  spoiled 
or  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  the  Government  had 
promised  they  should  receive. 

This  was  a  serious  situation  for  the  army  officers, 
as  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  agent. 

236 
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In  those  days  an  Indian  agent  was  a  cmlian  who 
was  appointed  by  Washington  officials  in  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  Indians.  Army  officers 
could  do  nothing  except  follow  orders,  and  in  case 
the  Indians  made  trouble  at  the  agency,  or  left  the 
reservation,  it  was  the  duty  of  officers  and  soldiers 
to  subdue  or  capture  the  outlaw  Indians. 

Another  cause  for  dissatisfaction  among  the  In- 
dians was  that  game  within  the  hmits  of  the  reser- 
vation was  growing  scarce,  so  even  the  Indians  who 
were  inclined  to  be  peaceful  were  becoming  sullen, 
and  as  weeks  went  past  the  situation  became  worse. 

Indians  prowled  about  the  garrison  or  stood  in 
the  back  yards  of  officers'  quarters,  waiting  for 
food  from  the  kitchens.  It  was  never  refused,  for 
the  officers  and  their  families  sincerely  pitied  the 
Indians,  knowing,  themselves,  how  hard  it  woidd 
be  to  make  the  true  conditions  understood  in 
Washington.  As  army  officers  were  under  one 
department  of  the  Government,  they  had  no  busi- 
ness interferinor  with  the  affairs  of  anv  other  de- 
partment,  especially  in  matters  that  came  under 
the  "Indian  Bureau." 

Cricket,  one  day,  standing  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, saw  two  little  Indian  girls  about  her  own  age 
near  the  back  gate.  They  did  not  see  her  watch- 
ing them,  for  their  attention  was  fixed  upon  a  bar- 
rel.   Aunt  Jane  had  just  dumped  the  table  scraps 
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into  that  barrel  before  she  had  gone  to  consult  an- 
other cook  about  a  recipe. 

The  Indian  children  stood  as  still  as  statues  until 
Jane  had  vanished  behind  the  other  side  of  the  high 
board  fence ;  then  they  rushed  to  lift  the  lid  of  the 
barrel  and  thrust  their  thin  arms  down  into  its 
depths.  But  the  younger  one  could  not  reach  far 
enough,  so  both  threw  their  weight  on  the  side  of 
the  barrel  to  tip  it  toward  themselves.  Even  so, 
the  smaller  child  could  not  reach  anji;hing,  and  the 
older  one  scooped  up  an  almost  meatless  bone 
which  she  handed  to  the  younger  before  she,  her- 
self, took  one  bite. 

Cricket,  at  the  window,  knew  that  even  Prince 
would  not  eat  bones  from  the  garbage  barrel. 
Then  she  remembered  a  huge  box  of  dried  herring 
upstairs  in  the  attic.  Herring  were  not  sold  in  the 
commissary,  and  as  Lieutenant  Austin  was  very 
fond  of  them,  he  had,  at  great  expense  and  trouble, 
been  able  to  purchase  a  box  of  herring  in  a  far  dis- 
tant city,  and  when  the  box  had  arrived  at  Atoka, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  it  had  had  to  remain 
there  four  months  before  it  could  be  brought  by 
government  transportation  to  Fort  Sill.  Cricket, 
like  her  father,  was  very  fond  of  the  salt,  dry  fish. 

So  now  she  lost  no  time  in  ascending  the  attic 
stairs  and  lifting  the  loose  lid  of  the  herring  boxc 
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Holding  her  apron  to  form  a  bag,  she  scooped  the 
herring  into  it  until  the  box  was  absolutely  empty. 

Jane  was  still  engrossed  in  her  confab  with  the 
next-door  cook,  and  there  was  no  one  else  at  home 
to  question  the  bulging  apron  as  Cricket  passed 
through  the  kitchen  and  approached  the  hungry 
children  at  the  garbage  barrel.  They  drew  back 
in  alarm,  but  seeing  the  little  white  girl's  friendly 
smile,  their  eyes  lighted  and  their  solemn  faces  re- 
laxed into  something  like  answering  smiles. 

Cricket  beckoned  to  them  to  follow  her  to  the 
open  prairie  in  the  back  of  the  yard  and  they 
obeyed  without  hesitation,  as  she  led  them  to  the 
same  overhanging  bush  where  she  and  another  In- 
dian child  had  played  tea  party  one  day. 

This  time  she  was  going  to  have  a  real  tea  party 
and  real  things  to  eat.  Down  in  the  dust  the  three 
of  them  squatted  companionably,  and  in  a  very  few 
seconds  she  had  shown  them  how  to  break  off  the 
heads  and  tails  of  the  fish  and  pull  out  the  long 
backbone  in  a  solid  piece. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Cricket  to  eat  her  fill, 
but  the  other  two  children  were  so  hungry  that 
their  claw-like  hands  reached  into  the  little  white 
girl's  apron  time  and  time  again.  Suddenly  she 
remembered  something  else  and  jumped  up  so 
hastily  that  the  few  remaining  herring  fell  to  the 
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ground.  While  she  ran  into  the  house,  the  Indians 
kept  on  eating  the  fish,  brushing  off  the  dust  but 
not  worrjdng  over  it. 

Cricket  returned.  In  her  hands  she  carried  half 
a  chocolate  layer  cake.  It  was  still  soft  and  the 
chocolate  icing  was  daubed  over  Cricket's  face  and 
hands.  Chocolate  layer  cake  was  a  favorite  deli- 
cacy of  Lieutenant  Austin's,  and  his  small  daugh- 
ter shared  his  taste  in  that  respect  as  well  as  for 
herring  and  many  other  things. 

Down  on  the  ground  she  set  the  cake.  There 
was  no  way,  in  fact,  no  need,  to  cut  it,  for  the  two 
little  Indians  dug  into  it  with  both  hands,  pull- 
ing off  chunks  which  they  ravenously  devoured. 
Cricket  did  not  eat  any  of  it.  She  was  the  hostess 
now.  Besides,  she  had  left  half  of  the  cake  and 
she  knew  that  she  would  have  some  of  it  at  dinner. 
But  the  principal  reason  was  that  she  had  eaten  so 
many  herring  and  had  taken  such  a  big  drink  of 
Vvater  while  she  was  in  the  kitchen  getting  the  cake, 
that  she  had  not  room  for  anything  else  at  that  time 
without  being  uncomfortable. 

When  a  person  starts  to  run  down  a  steep  hill, 
his  legs  work  so  fast  that  he  cannot  stop  until  he 
falls  down  or  else  reaches  the  bottom.  That  was 
the  way  Cricket  always  did  things.  TsTow  that  she 
had  started  her  work  of  charity  she  did  not  know 
how  to  stop.     So,  while  the  children  ate,  she  stud- 
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ied  the  ragged,  dirty  bits  of  calico  which  only 
partly  covered  the  gaunt  little  bodies^  Then  she 
hopped  to  her  feet  and  ran  swiftly  back  to  the 
house.  The  children  kept  on  eating  until  Cricket 
popped  out  the  back  door  with  her  arms  full  of 
clothes — her  own  clothes. 

Only  heads  and  tails  of  herring  strewn  on  the 
ground  and  small  crumbs  of  cake  remained  of  the 
feast,  so  the  Indian  children  waited  curiously  for 
Cricket's  next  command.  At  a  sign  they  were  on 
their  feet,  then  Cricket  impartially  divided  the 
clothes  and  proceeded  to  dress  them,  while  they 
smiled  sheepishly  at  her  and  then  each  one  at  the 
other. 

The  toilets  completed,  Cricket  sat  down  and  took 
off  her  shoes  and  stockings.  She  had  looked  for 
another  pair  of  shoes,  but  her  mother  had  locked 
the  closet.  Cricket  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Solomon-like,  she  handed  one  of  her  shoes  and  one 
of  her  stockings  to  each  child.  They  accepted  and, 
after  putting  them  on,  arose  to  go  home,  carrying 
the  extra  clothes  in  their  arms.  The  Indian  girls 
walked  down  the  back  line,  each  leaving  a  distinct 
trail  of  one  bare  foot  and  one  shoe  in  the  soft  dry 
dust  of  the  road. 

Not  until  dinner  time  did  Jane  discover  the 
mutilated  cake.  Then,  bristling  with  anger,  she 
bounced  into  the  dining  room. 
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"Mis'  Austin,  ma'am!  Someone  done  stole  ha'f 
ob  dat  choc'late  cake  Ah  made  dis  mawnin'  fo'  de 
lieut'n't!" 

"Why,  who  on  earth  would  do  that?"  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin was  surprised. 

"All  reckon  some  ob  dem  Injuns  dats  been 
hangin'  'roun'  de  back  ya'ds.  Ah  seen  two  Injun 
gals " 

"They  didn't!"  Cricket  broke  out.  "I  saw  them 
eating  out  of  the  garbage  barrel,  and  they  were 
awful  hungry.     So  I  gave  them  the  cake  myself." 

"Why  didn't  you  get  something  else  besides 
cake?"  asked  Cricket's  mother.  "Jane  would  have 
made  you  sandwiches,  and  when  any  one  is  hungry 
sandwiches  are  better  than  cake." 

"You  were  out  and  Jane  was  out.  Anyway,  I 
got  the  herring  for  them." 

"Great  guns!"  It  was  Lieutenant  Austin's  turn 
to  be  surprised.     "I  hope  you  left  some  for  me." 

Cricket  hung  her  head,  then  she  looked  squarely 
into  her  father's  eyes  and  said,  "There  aren^t  any 
left.     I  took  them  all." 

Turning  toward  her  mother  ohe  finished  her  con- 
fession. "I  got  all  of  my  dresses  that  were  clean, 
but  you  had  my  shoes  locked  up.  So  I  gave  each 
one  of  them  a  shoe  and  a  stocking.  But  they 
didn't  bother  over  that." 

"Well,"  commented  her  father,  "we  are  lucky 
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your  papoose  friends  could  not  carry  off  the  house. 
But  after  this,  Sliver,  suppose  you  consult  one  of 
us  about  your  charities.  By  the  way,  after  you 
donated  your  shoes  and  stockings,  what  did  you  do 
for  yourself  in  the  way  of  footgear?" 

"Nothing." 

"Cricket  Austin!"  gasped  her  mother,  leaning 
toward  her  and  lifting  the  edge  of  the  table  cover. 
"Let  me  see  your  feet." 

Cricket  twirled  sidewise  in  her  chair  and  thrust 
out  two  of  the  dirtiest  feet  possible  to  imagine. 
Aunt  Jane  snorted.  Mrs.  Austin  looked  at  her, 
but  orders  were  unnecessary.  The  old  servant 
understood  and  started  toward  the  kitchen,  saying, 
"Yessum.    I'se  got  a  kittle  ob  bilin'  water  a'raidy." 

"Leave  the  table,  Cricket!  Take  off  your  clothes 
at  once." 

Cricket  vanished  and  her  mother  was  following, 
but  halfway  across  the  room  she  paused  and 
regarded  her  husband.  He  was  pulhng  at  his 
heavy  mustache  which  hid  his  smile,  but  that  did 
not  keep  her  from  seeing  the  twinkle  in  his  blue 
eyes. 

"You  are  just  as  bad  as  she  is,"  accused  his  wife 
as  she  went  on  her  way  to  scrub  their  child. 

But  Lieutenant  Austin,  left  to  himself,  did  not 
continue  to  laugh  over  Cricket's  latest  escapade. 
His  face  grew  very  sober. 
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"By  Jove!"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  "Some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  or  there's  going  to  be 
serious  trouble  here.  The  poor  devils  are  slowly 
starving  to  death," 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

HUNGRY    INDIANS 

TWO  creeks,  Cache  and  Medicine  Bluff,  joined 
not  far  from  Fort  Sill.  From  this  junction 
they  flowed  unchecked  forty  miles  to  the  Red 
River,  while  the  Wichita  Mountains,  hiding  many 
other  smaller  streams,  rose  in  majestic  beauty  in 
plain  sight  of  the  garrison. 

At  one  point  of  the  Medicine  Bluff  Creek  tow- 
ered an  immense  wall  which  was  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe  by  all  of  the  Indians.  They 
called  it  INIedicine  Bluff.  From  the  bed  of  this 
creek  the  sohd  rock  formation  loomed  sheer  and 
smooth  for  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  and  defied 
anything  except  a  fly  to  cling  to  its  steep  face ;  but 
from  the  back  might  be  seen  three  distinct  knolls, 
the  center  one  being  the  highest  point. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  highest  peak  a  Medicine 
Man  of  the  Comanches  had  in  years  gone  by  built 
a  crude  monument  of  stones  which  formed  an  altar 
six  feet  high:  a  sanctuary  on  earth  for  the  Great 
Spirit  when  he  descended  from  the  sky  to  commun- 
icate with  his  children.     To  this  sacred  spot  the 
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Comanches  and  Wichitas  carried  their  sick  when 
the  living  Medicine  Man,  who  was  both  priest  and 
doctor,  could  give  no  further  aid.  So  time  and 
again,  for  generations  past,  these  Indians  had  pain- 
fully toiled  up  the  steep  inchne  back  of  the  great 
bluff,  with  hope  in  their  hearts  and  simple  faith  in 
the  Great  Spirit.  If  the  one  who  sought  aid  were 
worthy,  he  was  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  or  sometimes  miraculously  disappeared. 
Then  it  was  whispered  with  awe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  carried  their  sick  one  away  in  his  arms. 

But  those  who  did  not  deserve  help  because  their 
lives  had  been  wicked,  were  doomed  to  die  beside 
the  altar,  and  later  the  vultures  and  wolves  came 
to  devour  their  bodies. 

Many  Comanches  and  Wichitas  insisted  that  the 
Medicine  Man  who  had  built  the  altar  still  met 
the  Great  Spirit  there,  face  to  face,  as  he  had  done 
in  hfe,  and  that  when  this  occurred  an  immense 
light  illumined  the  center  knoll,  while  wind  and 
rain  circled  about  the  spot.  But  beside  the  altar 
where  the  sick  person  had  been  left,  if  that  person 
found  favor  with  the  Great  Spirit,  there  was  never 
a  sign  of  the  fiercest  storm. 

Down  the  sharply  inclined  side  from  the  altar 
ran  a  jagged  gash,  the  bottom  of  which  was  fully 
thirty  feet  beneath  overhanging  rocks  that  ap- 
peared about  ready  to  fall.     It  seemed  impossible 
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that  any  human  being  could  ever  reach  the  bottom 
of  that  crevice  unless  let  down  by  stout  ropes,  and 
once  there,  it  looked  as  though  the  only  way  back 
would  be  by  clinging  to  a  rope  and  being  thus 
hauled  to  the  top. 

Yet  the  Indians  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
good  old  jNIedicine  JNIan  who  had  built  the  altar, 
and  who  had  lived  in  a  hidden  cavern  near  it,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  had  made  his  way  down  this  fissure 
to  reach  the  ^Medicine  Bluff  Creek.  Then  he  had 
turned  back,  and  through  the  darkness  of  night, 
led  by  the  Great  Spirit,  he  had  safely  regained  the 
place  of  the  altar.  There  he  stood  with  arms  ex- 
tended toward  the  Indian  villages  while  he  prayed 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  protect  his  children. 
So,  as  generation  succeeded  generation,  the  spirit 
of  the  JNIedicine  Man  still  followed  the  jagged  path 
which  became  known  to  the  white  people,  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  as  JNIedicine  JNIan's  Walk. 

None  of  the  people  living  at  Fort  Sill  had  ever 
tried  to  make  the  ascent  of  JNIedicine  Bluff,  not 
only  because  of  its  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, but  also  they  knew  that  the  Comanches  and 
Wichitas  regarded  the  place  as  sacred.  Apart 
from  respecting  the  religious  belief  of  the  Indians, 
it  would  have  been  inviting  an  attack  on  the  gar- 
rison to  have  desecrated  the  JNIedicine  Bluff  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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But  now,  while  the  complaints  of  the  hungry 
Indians  grew  ^ore  insistent,  the  people  in  the  gar- 
rison watched  and  wondered  at  a  faint  luminous 
glow  which  could  be  seen  night  after  night  on  the 
peak  of  Medicine  Bluff.  The  officers  and  their 
wives  spoke  of  it  in  low,  grave  tones,  so  that  the 
children  might  not  hear  and  ask  questions  that  no 
one  could  answer. 

Affairs  were  becoming  more  serious  every  day. 
Often  an  Indian,  friendly  and  famihar  with  the 
soldiers  or  officers,  would  tell  of  the  angry  talks 
among  those  whose  rations  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  hunger.  Some  leaders  were  urging 
their  tribesmen  to  sneak  away  from  the  limits  of 
the  reservation  and  wander  free  once  more,  so  that 
by  killing  game  they  might  have  enough  food. 
Others,  more  reasonable,  advised  them  to  wait  until 
the  Great  Father  in  Washington,  of  whom  the 
army  officers  had  told  them,  should  send  people 
who  would  treat  the  Indians  fairly.  For  if  the 
Indians  should  go  on  the  warpath,  they  pointed 
out,  then  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  their  only 
friends  among  the  white  people,  would  have  to  fol- 
low and  fight  the  Indians  because  the  Great  Father 
would  command  it. 

So  the  tribes  gathered  and  talked  over  their 
grievances,  while  the  people  in  the  little  garrison, 
far   away   from   railroads    or   any   possibility   of 
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prompt  help,  waited  and  hoped,  day  hy  day,  that 
some  official  action  would  change  the  situation  for 
them  all. 

With  pitying  eyes  they  watched  the  Indians, 
gaunt  and  hungry,  walk  along  the  front  line  of  the 
officers'  quarters :  warriors  too  proud  to  beg  for  the 
food  they  craved;  squaws,  leading  or  carrying  their 
papooses,  holding  out  pleading,  empty  hands  as 
they  stood  beside  the  kitchen  doors  of  the  officers' 
homes,  while  the  children,  tvj  ^;'■  from  earliest 
babyhood  not  to  cry  out  from  pain  or  hunger, 
stared  with  dark,  dull  eyes  and  were  dumb. 

Lieutenant  Austin  had  been  appointed  Commis- 
sary Officer.  That  meant  that  he  had  full  charge 
of  the  big  building  in  which  the  foodstuffs  for  sol- 
diers and  officers  were  stored.  It  was  like  a  great 
big  grocery  store,  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  only 
place  from  which  food  could  be  purchased  at  Fort 
Sill,  but  no  one  except  the  officers,  soldiers,  or  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  garrison  was  permitted  to  buy 
supphes  from  the  commissary.  Though  the  In- 
dians understood  this,  the  squaws  and  their  chil- 
dren would  gather  about  the  entrance  to  the 
commissary  and,  when  they  would  see  Cricket  pass 
into  the  building,  their  eyes  would  brighten. 

Each  day  when  it  was  nearly  time  for  her  father 
to  close  the  commissary  Cricket  would  go  there  to 
meet  and  walk  home  with  him.     Thepe  would  be 
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no  need  for  words  between  them.  They  both  knew 
that  when  she  held  out  her  dress,  her  father  would 
half  fill  it  with  hardtack.  These  were  large,  round 
crackers,  very  tough  and  thick,  and  were  part  of 
the  rations  issued  to  soldiers  when  they  went  scout- 
ing and  were  unable  to  get  bread.  Cricket  loved 
hardtack,  especially  when  spread  with  brown  sugar. 

So,  when  she  and  her  father  had  watched  Hauser 
charge  the  hardtack  and  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  to 
Lieutenant  Austin's  account.  Cricket  would  run  to 
the  big  door  and  distribute  the  hardtack  while  her 
father,  holding  a  small  wooden  box,  would  wait 
until  each  squaw's  outstretched  palm  held  an  equal 
portion  of  brown  sugar.  Then  the  papooses  would 
gather  around  hke  little  brown  bees  about  a  hive, 
to  get  their  own  share  of  the  sugar. 

The  wives  of  the  officers  and  the  troop  cooks 
saved  every  possible  scrap  of  food  and  gave  it  to 
the  Indians,  who  seized  and  ravenously  devoured 
anything  offered.  Along  the  back  line  of  the  of- 
ficers' quarters,  where  garbage  barrels  waited  to 
be  emptied  by  soldiers  assigned  to  that  work,  In- 
dian women  and  children  congregated  daily  and 
scraped  what  they  could  carry  home  to  feed  their 
hungry  famihes. 

The  same  situation  existed  in  other  sections  be- 
sides Fort  Sill,  for  there  were  dishonest  Indian 
agents  as  well  as  those  who  were  kindly  and  con- 
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scientious.  Unfortunately,  a  dishonest  agent  did 
not  worry  over  conditions,  for  he  knew  that  in  case 
the  Indians  became  hostile  he  had  only  to  call  upon 
the  soldiers  to  protect  him  and  })iit  down  the  up- 
rising, by  bullets,  if  no  other  methods  would  make 
the  Indians  more  friendly  toward  him  and  his 
actions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

A   DISHONEST   AGENT 

THE  daily  life  in  any  frontier  garrison  of  those 
times  allowed  no  time  for  loafing  of  officers 
and  men.  Drills,  inspections,  overseeing  every  de- 
tail of  a  soldier's  clothing,  his  food,  his  conduct, 
the  care  of  his  horse,  and  many  other  duties  kept 
an  officer  constantly  at  work,  even  when  the  In- 
dians were  not  causing  extra  trouble.  And  though 
Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  were  safely  locked  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Huntsville,  while  Kicking  Bird 
had  been  forced  back  to  the  reservation  at  Fort 
Sill,  there  were  many  other  tribes  of  sullen  Indians 
near  the  garrison. 

Apart  from  the  Kiowas  and  Cheyennes,  there 
were  smaller  tribes  called  Wichitas,  Keechis, 
Wacos,  and  Caddoes.  But  the  most  dangerous 
Indians  of  all  were  the  Comanches.  The  Coman- 
ches  were  in  five  large  groups,  each  group  under 
its  own  chief,  and  to  those  who  lived  in  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory,  the  name  of  Quannah,  Chief  of 
the  Quahada  Comanches,  was  most  familiar  and 
most  dreaded. 
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His  mother,  Preloch,  as  tlie  Indians  called  her, 
had  been  a  little  white  girl  named  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker.  In  one  of  the  Comanche  raids  years  be- 
fore, she  had  been  captured  and  carried  away  by 
the  Indians.  For  years  she  lived  among  them, 
and  when  she  had  grown  to  womanhood  she  mar- 
ried Peta  Nacona,  the  Quahada  chief.  Their  son, 
Quannah,  was  a  mere  lad  when  the  Quahadas  had 
met  and  fought  the  Texas  Rangers.  In  that  fight 
Quannah's  father  was  killed.  JNIortally  wounded, 
he  had  braced  himself  erect  against  a  tree,  and  as 
he  chanted  his  death  song  to  the  Great  Spirit,  a 
Ranger  shot  him  and  ended  the  death  prayer. 

The  mother  of  Quannah,  riding  near  his  father, 
had  been  captured  holding  her  little  two-year-old 
laughter,  Prairie  Flower,  in  her  arms.  She  and 
the  baby  had  been  taken  to  a  town  in  Texas,  but  in 
a  few  months  baby  Prairie  Flower,  just  like  a 
bruised  little  blossom,  faded  and  died.  Preloch, 
not  knowing  what  had  become  of  her  son  Quannah, 
and  herself  a  prisoner  among  people  who  did  not 
even  speak  her  language,  grieved  so  constantly 
that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  Quannah,  understanding  that  the  white 
people  were  responsible  for  his  father's  death  and 
the  carrying  away  of  his  mother  and  baby  sister, 
determined  to  avenge  the  wrongs  to  his  people 
and  defy  the  Government.     No  one  at  Fort  Sill 
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knew  at  what  hour  word  might  be  brought  that  the 
Comanches  had  broken  loose.  In  such  event  the 
Kiowa s  and  Cheyennes,  already  ripe  for  trouble, 
would  be  sure  to  give  aid  to  the  Comanches,  or  pos- 
sibly join  them  in  open  warfare. 

So  living  in  Fort  Sill  at  that  particular  time  was 
pretty  much  like  sitting  on  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
listening  to  the  rumbling  under  the  surface  and  not 
knowing  at  what  moment  the  volcano  might  belch 
out  streams  of  burning  lava.  Since  the  army  of- 
ficers were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  agents 
in  charge  of  the  Indians,  the  only  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  write  to  some  personal  friend  and  tell  the 
true  conditions,  hoping  that  people  living  in  the 
East  might  put  the  matter  before  the  Commis- 
sioners in  charge  of  Indian  affairs,  so  that  these 
Commissioners  might  come  and  see  the  situation 
for  themselves.  For  such  an  understanding  would 
result  in  adjusting  troubles  without  bloodshed. 

The  Govermnent  had  set  aside  reservations  for 
the  Indians  and  on  each  reservation  had  established 
Indian  agencies  and  appointed  agents  to  distribute 
foodstuffs  to  the  different  tribes.  The  only  white 
people  allowed  on  a  reservation  were  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Government,  and  as  the  Indians  in  those 
days  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  their  homes 
were  far  distant  from  towns  or  railroads,  they  had 
no  way  of  making  their  troubles  known  to  the 
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Great  Father,  as  they  called  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Conseciiiently,  a  dishonest  a^cnt  could  do  pretty 
niiieh  as  he  pleased.  His  reports  could  easily  he 
made  so  that  it  would  appear  to  those  far  away 
that  the  Indians  were  hein^r  treated  as  the  Govern- 
ment intended  they  should  be  treated.  ]hit,  in 
reahty,  often  foodstuffs  at  some  agency  would  he 
held  back  and  sold  secretly  so  that  the  agent  could 
put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket. 

Old  mildewed  blankets  were  issued  to  the  In- 
dians, while  the  good  blankets  intended  for  them 
were  traded  or  sold  at  a  profit  to  some  white  man. 
Sacks  containing  only  chaff  Avere  issued  to  the  In- 
dians in  place  of  sacks  full  of  good  flour,  and  where 
the  Government  ordered  and  contracted  first-class 
beef  "on  the  hoof,"  or  alive,  tough  old  cows,  so  thiii 
that  their  ribs  showed  plainly,  were  turned  over  to 
the  agent  at  a  low  price,  while  the  reports  were 
made  out  so  that  the  price  for  fine  beef,  as  ordered, 
was  charged  to  the  Government.  Of  course,  the 
cattleman  was  glad  to  sell  such  animals  at  a  low 
price,  for  no  one  else  would  buy  such  stuff  from 
him.  Often  he  and  the  agent  arranged  to  divide 
the  difference  in  prices,  or  a  nice  little  check  was 
accepted  by  the  agent  who  .received  the  scrawny 
cows  or  old  bulls  that  were  not  fit  to  eat. 

An  additional  grievance  was  that   th.e   limited 
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boundary  line  prevented  the  Indians  from  follow- 
ing buffalo,  antelope,  and  deer  in  order  to  obtain 
the  meat  and  hides,  yet  white  hunters  were  swarm- 
ing over  the  country  and  slaughtering  such  game, 
so  that  the  hides  might  be  sold  in  distant  cities, 
while  the  meat  was  left  to  rot  in  the  sun.  Where 
a  year  or  two  previously  immense  buffalo  herds 
had  wandered  and  bands  of  antelope  and  deer  had 
roved,  only  the  white  bones  dotting  the  prairies  of 
the  West  told  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  ani- 
mals on  which  the  Indians  had  depended  for  food, 
clothes,  and  making  their  homes. 

But  with  the  knowledge  of  all  these  things  that 
were  being  done  on  many  reservations  of  the  West, 
the  officers  at  Fort  Sill  were  not  prepared  to  wit- 
ness cakes  of  laundry  soap  issued  in  place  of  nour- 
ishing food.  Yet  that  was  exactly  what  they  saw 
when  several  of  them  rode  to  the  agency  one  Ra- 
tion Day. 

So  none  of  them  was  surprised  at  the  growing 
anger  and  restlessness  of  the  Quahada  Comanches 
under  their  chief,  Quannah.  Sullen  murmurs  were 
becoming  defiant  threats,  and  the  danger  of  an  al- 
liance between  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Chey- 
ennes  was  a  constant  menace.  They  only  needed 
a  leader,  now.     One  who  would  suit  them  all. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  early  September  when 
Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket  started  for  a  walk  toward 
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the  agency  buildings,  wliicli  were  a  mile  from  the 
garrison.  It  was  near  sunset,  and,  as  they  strolled 
along.  Cricket  picked  wild  flowers  so  that  her 
mother  might  decorate  the  dining  table  and  sitting 
room. 

Suddenly  the  pounding  of  galloping  hoofs  told 
that  a  troop  of  'cavalry  was  approaching.  But 
they  thought  nothing  of  that.  The  soldiers  had 
probably  been  drilling  and  were  hurrying  to  reach 
stables  before  retreat  sounded.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  troops  of  cavalrymen  drilling  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  garrison,  and  Cricket,  herself, 
had  frequently  been  allowed  to  ride  Duke  and 
watch  from  a  short  distance  the  snorting  horses 
trotting,  wheeling  in  perfect  formation,  or  making 
a  wild  charge  across  the  prairie,  as  the  officer  in 
command  of  each  troop  would  give  the  order  that 
the  bugler  sounded  at  once. 

Cricket  knew  what  each  call  meant.  So  did  the 
men,  and  so  did  every  horse  that  had  been  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  service.  It  needed  no  pres- 
sure of  the  rein  on  the  neck  of  old  Jake,  a  sorrel 
horse  that  had  been  in  the  troop  for  more  years 
than  any  other  horse.  Jake  knew  the  bugle  calls 
so  perfectly  that  even  a  recruit  who  could  not  re- 
member drill  regulations  or  recognize  the  calls, 
could  be  mounted  on  Jake  and  go  through  a  long 
drill  without  any  blunders.     All  that  the  man  had 
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to  do  was  to  sit  on  Jake's  back  and  hold  the  reins 
loosely  in  his  hands  without  guiding  the  horse. 
Jake  never  made  a  mistake  and  he  saved  many  a 
recruit  from  lots  of  trouble  during  mounted  drill. 

The  recruits  were  not  the  only  ones  Jake  taught 
to  drill,  for  when  a  new  horse  was  assigned  to  the 
troop,  such  a  horse  would  be  placed  next  to  Jake. 
Sometimes,  frightened  by  the  champing,  prancing 
horses  that  crowded  about  him,  or  confused  by  the 
noise  of  sabres  rattling  and  the  loud,  clear  calls  of 
bugles,  the  new  horse  would  balk  or  refuse  to  obey 
his  rider's  guiding  hand.  Then  Jake  would  edge 
more  closely  and  push  the  new  horse's  shoulder,  or 
at  times  shove  his  head  to  make  him  turn  the  right 
way.  There  were  times  when  Jake  would  bite  the 
neck  of  the  new  horse  to  make  it  understand  that 
it  must  obey  those  calls.  For  the  old  sorrel  horse 
actually  seemed  to  think  that  the  record  of  the 
troop  was  entirely  his  own  responsibility. 

Cricket  and  Jake  were  great  friends,  and  now, 
as  she  stood  holding  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  and 
grasses,  and  watching  the  troop  galloping  toward 
the  place  where  she  and  her  mother  had  stopped, 
she  recognized  the  horse. 

"It's  our  troop,"  Cricket  announced.  "There's 
Jake." 

But  it  was  not  the  full  troop,  only  a  detachment. 
No  officer  accompanied  it  and  the  First  Sergeant 
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was  in  command.  He  halted  as  he  reached  Mrs. 
Austin  and  the  child.  Leaning  down,  he  said 
quickly,  "INIis'  Austin,  git  back  to  de  pos'  as  quick 
as  yo'  kin.  Deyah's  trouble  down  at  de  agency. 
De  Comanches  is  makin'  a  'tack  on  hit  an'  Quan- 
nah  is  leadin'  dem." 

Then  the  detachment  swept  on  its  way. 

Mrs.  Austin  grasped  Cricket's  hand  and  ran  as 
swiftly  as  she  could,  while  Cricket's  short  legs  did 
their  level  best  to  keep  the  pace  of  her  frightened 
mother.  Cricket  never  had  thought  that  her  plump 
mother  could  possibly  go  as  fast  as  she  now  was 
running. 

Less  than  a  mile  in  back  of  them  was  the  agency 
and  faint  whoops  and  yells  made  I>Irs.  Austin 
double  her  efforts,  until  she  was  fairly  dragging 
Cricket  by  the  arm,  and  each  moment  expecting 
that  some  of  the  Comanches  might  ride  toward  the 
garrison  and  overtake  them.  Every  bush,  every 
rock  beside  the  road  to  Fort  Sill  that  day  was  a 
place  where  an  Indian  might  leap  out.  Quannah, 
w^hose  own  mother  had  been  carried  into  captivity 
and  exile,  whose  father  had  been  killed  while  he 
chanted  his  death  song  to  the  Great  Spirit,  whose 
people  were  slowly  starving,  would  have  small  pity 
on  a  white  woman  and  a  child,  especially  the  wife 
and  child  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
the  agent  and  punish  the  Indians. 
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Panting  from  fear  and  exertion,  Mrs.  Austin 
stooped  and  tried  to  carry  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
for  Cricket  was  lagging  and  stmnbHng.  But  the 
weight  of  the  child  was  too  great ;  they  could  make 
better  time  the  other  way.  And  so  they  pushed 
on  until  at  last  they  were  within  calling  distance  of 
the  garrison.  Then  Mrs.  Austin  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 
Her  husband  was  riding  toward  them. 

When  she  realized  that  they  were  safe  her  legs 
began  to  tremble.  The  next  thing  Cricket  knew 
her  mother  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  crying. 

"What's  Mamma  crying  about?"  Cricket  turned 
to  her  father. 

Lieutenant  Austin  did  not  answer  but  jumped 
from  his  horse  end  helped  Cricket's  mother  to  her 
feet.  His  face  was  very  white,  for  he  fully  under- 
stood the  danger  his  wife  and  little  daughter  had 
escaped.  Then,  bidding  them  hurry  into  the  gar- 
rison, he  mounted  his  horse  and  dashed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  troop.  Not  until  two  hours  later,  when 
the  soldiers  returned,  did  it  become  known  that 
only  the  timely  arrival  of  several  troops  had  pre- 
vented the  massacre  of  all  the  white  people  con- 
nected with  the  agency. 

Though  the  danger  had  been  averted  for  that 
day,  the  conditions  remained  the  same  as  before, 
and  one  week  later  it  was  reported  that  Quannah's 
whole  band  of  Quahada  Comanches  had  left  the 
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reservation  at  Fort  Sill,  bent  on  raiding  in  Texas 
where  his  father  had  died  and  his  mother  been  car- 
ried away  a  captive  for  life.  And  with  Quannah's 
War  party  on  the  trail,  the  other  tribes  at  Fort  Sill 
became  more  openly  defiant. 

Once  again  the  soldiers  and  officers  mounted  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  escaped  Indians,  but  this  time 
they  faced  a  much  harder  problem  than  when  they 
had  followed  Kicking  Bird.  Quannah's  w^hite 
blood  endowed  him  with  superior  intelligence  and 
made  him  more  resourceful,  and  besides  the  Qua- 
hadas  were  the  largest  and  richest  band  at  Fort 
Sill:  rich  in  warlike  equipments  and  ponies  and  led 
by  a  chief  whose  daring  and  ingenuity  combined 
with  natural  military  genius  made  him  an  enemy 
who  would  be  hard  to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

QUANNAH   AND    BOB    CARTER    MEET 

ry^ROOPS  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  from  many 

A  Texas  garrisons,  were  ordered  to  pursue  and 
capture  the  Comanches.  So  those  who  remained 
in  the  different  garrisons  waited  anxiously  for  the 
coming  of  couriers  with  letters  and  reports. 

The  Tenth  and  the  Fourth  had  served  so  long 
together  in  the  Indian  country  that  a  close  friend- 
ship existed  among  officers  of  both  regiments,  and 
yet  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  regiments, 
rank  and  file,  was  intense. 

About  the  middle  of  October  word  was  received 
that  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  under  General  Mac- 
kenzie, had  encountered  Quannah's  band  at  a  place 
known  as  Canon  Blanco,  and  that  during  the  night 
the  Comanches  had  slipped  into  the  cavalry  camp, 
stampeded  a  number  of  horses,  and  after  an  ex- 
change of  shots,  the  Indians  had  escaped  in  the 
darkness  of  a  stormy  night. 

Later,  letters  brought  details  of  how  the  Coman- 
ches had  crept  so  cautiously  that  even  the  sentinels 
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on  guard  had  no  suspicion  of  their  presence  until 
a  war  whoop,  then  a  shot,  had  aroused  the  soldiers. 
Other  shots  followed,  and  the  Indians  raced,  yell- 
ing and  waving  buffalo  robes  among  the  six  hun- 
dred horses  and  mules  of  Mackenzie's  command, 
until  the  frightened  animals  went  mad.  Rearing 
and  lunging  against  their  lariats  that  were  fas- 
tened to  iron  picket  pins  driven  into  the  ground, 
the  horses  broke  loose  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  officers  and  men. 

That  was  what  Quannah  had  expected  and  de- 
sired, for  he  believed  that,  if  the  cavalrymen  lost 
their  horses,  it  would  most  probably  enable  the  In- 
dians to  surround  and  slaughter  all  of  the  soldiers 
before  any  help  could  arrive.  But  discipline  means 
a  tremendous  lot.  Quannah  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing only  sixty- five  of  the  six  hundred  horses. 
Then  he  and  his  warriors  had  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  The  next  day 
General  Mackenzie  followed  the  Indian  trail,  de- 
termined to  recapture  the  horses  and  meet  the 
Comanches  face  to  face. 

The  people  at  Fort  Sill  listened  gravely  to  the 
account  of  how  gallant  Lieutenant  "Bob"  Carter 
of  the  Fourth  had  dashed  ahead  of  the  main  com- 
mand. He  had  been  officer  of  the  day  when  the 
Indians  had  sneaked  into  the  camp,  though  he  had 
taken  every  precaution  against  such  a  possibihty; 
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yet  the  fact  made  him  the  more  determined  to  pun- 
ish the  Comanche  chief. 

Followed  by  Sergeant  Jenkins,  with  only  Pri- 
vates Downey,  Melville,  Foley  and  Gregg,  the 
little  band  of  six  men  had  met  Quannah  and  his 
warriors  face  to  face.  Mackenzie  and  his  com- 
mand were  out  of  sight,  for  the  country  was  rolling 
hill  formation.  In  the  fight  that  took  place  Quan- 
nah and  Lieutenant  Carter  were  only  a  few  feet 
apart,  but  the  Indian  chief,  by  adroit  riding,  kept 
Private  Gregg  between  himself  and  the  officer, 
thus  making  a  shield  of  the  soldier's  body  so 
that  Carter  could  not  shoot  the  Indian  chief  with- 
out risk  of  killing  the  soldier.  The  Comanches 
swarmed  like  hornets,  forming  a  wide  circle  so  as 
to  close  entirely  about  the  white  men.  Then  Pri- 
vate Gregg  fell  from  his  horse,  as  Quannah  sent 
a  bullet  through  the  soldier's  head.  Melville  was 
shot  in  the  arm,  and  Downey's  right  hand  was  shat- 
tered by  a  bullet,  yet  he  continued  to  use  his  gun. 
Lieutenant  Carter,  Sergeant  Jenkins,  and  Private 
Foley  were  the  only  men  not  yet  wounded.  The 
Indians  yelled  in  triumph  and  circled  more  closely, 
feeling  sure  of  their  victory. 

Then  something  unexpected  happened.  Over 
a  hill  dashed  Lieutenant  "Peter"  Boehm  followed 
by  forty  Tonkaway  Indian  scouts  and  white  sol- 
diers, and  back  of  them  raced  five  hundred  soldiers 
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of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  led  by  General  Mackenzie, 
each  man  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Quannah  turned  and  fled.  The  Comanches 
trailed  after  him,  hut  Lieutenant  Boehni  and  his 
scouts  rushed  on  without  stopping.  They  reached 
the  place  where  the  brave  little  group  had  made 
such  a  splendid  fight,  and  Boehm,  without  draw- 
ing rein,  shouted,  "Bob,  you  take  the  left;  I'll  take 
the  right  of  the  line.  Push  'em  now.  INIackenzie 
is  right  in  our  rear!" 

It  was  a  mad  scramble.  A  charge  up  the  steep 
incline.     A  sudden  crash! 

The  horse  on  which  Bob  Carter  was  riding  had 
reached  its  last  atom  of  strength,  and  as  it  fell, 
exhausted,  the  young  officer  was  crushed  against 
a  huge  rock.  Dimly  he  saw  Mackenzie's  command 
pounding  past  him,  half  conscious  he  heard  the 
yells  of  the  Indians,  then,  still  more  faintly,  the 
triumphant  shouts  of  the  soldiers.  But  before  he 
became  totally  unconscious  he  knew  that  the  In- 
dians were  on  the  run  and  that  the  Fourth  was 
avenging  its  wounded  and  dead. 

How  he  mounted  another  horse,  so  that  the  doc- 
tor could  set  the  crushed  leg  by  using  the  cavalry 
boot  for  sphnts,  in  spite  of  the  excruciating  agony 
and  Mackenzie's  orders  that  he  should  go  back  to 
the  garrison,  was  a  story  of  heroism  told  in  bar- 
racks, in  officers'  homes,  and  in  the  army  clubs  as 
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well  as  other  camps,  but  when  it  was  told,  there  was 
always  the  same  comment:  "That  was  just  like 
Bob  Carter.     He'd  never  give  up  the  fight." 

And  Quannah,  Chief  of  the  Quahadas,  through 
strategy  never  excelled  by  any  Indian  leader,  man- 
aged to  elude  the  troops  of  the  Fourth  and  the 
Tenth  and  wandered  out  on  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
rible desert  which  was  known  as  the  Staked  Plains 
of  Texas:  a  place  where  white  men  died  for  lack 
of  water,  but  which  the  Comanches  under  Quan- 
nah did  not  hesitate  to  face. 

With  Quannah  off  the  reservation,  the  risk  of 
other  tribes  sneaking  away  to  join  him  was  a  sub- 
ject of  daily  anxiety  at  Fort  Sill,  for  the  efforts 
of  the  officers  to  make  the  conditions  known  had 
as  yet  brought  no  apparent  results.  The  only 
thing  left  for  them  to  do  personally  was  for  each 
one  practically  to  double  his  own  commissary  bill; 
nothing  was  ever  held  over  for  another  meal.  All 
extra  food  from  the  tables  of  the  families  was  given 
to  the  hungry  Indians  who  hovered  about  the 
kitchen  doors. 

It  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
garrison  homes,  and  one  evening,  while  Cricket 
was  asleep  in  her  bed,  her  father  and  mother  werr 
discussing  the  problem. 

"Every  time  I  see  one  of  those  hungry  chil- 
dren," he  said,  "I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Sliver. 
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She'd  give  the  whole  eommissary  away  to  them,  if 
she  could.  Bless  her  little  heart!  I  have  i:n  idea, 
though!" 

"What  is  it?" 

But  he  refused  to  give  her  the  least  inkling  of 
his  plan. 

''Don't  do  anything  rash,"  urged  Mrs.  Austin, 
rather  anxiously.  "You  and  Cricket  are  just 
alike.  You  do  things  first,  then  think  later.  This 
Indian  situation  is  too  serious  for  any  army  officer 
to  meddle  with  unless  under  orders.  You  know 
that  you  will  be  held  responsible,  and  it  might 
mean  court  martial  and  dismissal  for  you  if  any 
complications  arise." 

"Don't  worry,"  he  answered,  soberly.  "My 
plan  won't  cause  any  official  complications,  and  it 
may  prove  a  stop-gap  until  affairs  are  adjusted 
in  Washington.  Something  is  brewing  back  there, 
but  things  move  so  slowly.  ]Maybe  some  day  the 
Indians  will  be  permitted  to  go  to  Washington 
themselves  and  tell  their  own  story  to  the  Great 
Father.  If  the  facts  could  be  personally  told  by 
them  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  and  for  everyone  else 
concerned.  But  it's  a  long,  long  trail  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  trails  out  here  are  marked  with 
blood,  all  because  of  lack  of  understanding  and 
too  much  politics  and  red  tape.    The  Government 
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is  doing  the  best  it  can,  but  some  day  it  will  all  be 
handled  in  a  different  way,  I  hope." 

He  went  across  the  room  and  poured  water  from 
a  tin  pitcher  into  a  tin  basin,  splashing  vigorously 
as  he  said,  "Soap  is  a  bully  good  thing  in  its  place, 
but  hanged  if  I  blame  the  Indians  for  kicking  when 
it  is  the  only  ration  issued  to  them!" 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

FOOD 

VFEW  days  after  the  conversation  between 
Lieutenant  Austin  and  his  wife,  the  officers 
the  garrison  held  a  conference  over  the  sug- 
stion  offered  by  the  commissary  officer,  and  each 
in  i)ledged  his  loyal  support. 
As  a  result,  the  parade  ground  one  day  took  on 
very  unique  appearance  as  soldiers  carried  from 
e  commissary  building  boxes  and  parcels  of  every 
:e  and  shape.  Officers  superintended  this  work, 
id  the  articles  were  stacked  about  the  tall,  white 
igstaff.  From  the  tip  of  the  staff  fluttered  the 
imense  flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes — and  its 
ivering  shadow  swept  across  the  boxes  and  bar- 
Is  beneath,  like  the  caress  of  a  kindly  hand. 
Cricket,  standing  beside  her  father  in  the  com- 
issary  building,  was  about  the  most  important 
Tson  in  the  garrison  that  day,  so  far  as  her  own 
anion  was  concerned.  As  each  new  load  would 
:  carried  out,  she  would  turn  expectantly  and. 
th  official  gravity,  frown  until  it  had  followed 
e  preceding  boxes. 
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For  Lieutenant  Austin's  plan  had  been  that  each 
officer,  according  to  his  rank  and  size  of  family, 
should  buy  foodstuff  from  the  commissary  and 
have  the  articles  charged  on  his  own  bill.  The 
higher-ranking  officer  who  had  more  pay  each 
month,  or  the  officer  who  had  no  family  or  was  un- 
married, was  able  and  wilHng  to  donate  more  than 
younger  officers  who  had  less  pay,  and  many  of 
whom  had  families  to  support. 

But  even  then  it  required  some  sacrifice.  Offi- 
cers' uniforms  were  very  expensive  items,  and  a 
cavalry  officer  had  his  mounted  uniform  as  well  as 
the  other  uniforms  required  of  all  the  army  men. 
Then,  too,  when  an  officer  had  to  move  by  train 
from  one  garrison  to  another,  though  his  own 
transportation  w^as  furnished  b}^  the  Government, 
the  members  of  his  family  had  to  pay  their  way 
just  the  same  as  other  people  who  were  not  ordered 
to  move  around  from  place  to  place. 

But  each  officer  had  been  glad  to  do  his  part  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  suggested  by  Lieutenant 
Austin. 

At  last  the  work  was  finished.  Everything  had 
been  checked  up  by  Lieutenant  Austin  and  Hau- 
ser,  the  commissary  clerk.  Then,  as  Cricket's 
father  left  the  big  building,  his  little  girl  tucked 
her  hand  into  his  own  and  smiled  up  into  his  face. 

"My!     I'm   glad   we   finished   that   job!"    she 
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sighed,  blissfully.  "I  hope  they  won't  eat  too 
much  and  get  sick  hke  I  did  last  Christmas." 

Silence  for  a  second  followed  her  remark,  then 
she  added  anxiously,  "Daddy!  I  guess  we'd  bet- 
ter get  some  Jamaica  ginger  and  send  to  the 
flagstaff.  That's  what  Mamma  gave  me,  you 
know." 

"Well,  suppose  we  take  a  chance  on  it,  Sliver," 
was  the  solemn  reply  of  her  father,  as  they  entered 
the  gate  of  their  quarters.  "Any^vay,  the  doctor 
will  be  handy." 

Mrs.  Austin  came  out  and  joined  them  on  the 
porch.  The  garrison  had  a  festive  air,  and  groups 
of  officers,  ladies,  and  children  assembled  on  differ- 
ent porches  were  watching  for  the  first  sign  of  the 
invited  guests. 

Out  on  the  road  leading  from  various  villages 
into  the  garrison,  the  Indians  came  afoot,  dressed 
in  their  best  finery:  men,  women,  and  children; 
and  those  too  young  to  walk  were  strapped  in  their 
cradles  on  their  mothers'  backs. 

It  was  a  strange  procession.  In  the  hand  of 
every  Indian,  even  to  the  smallest  one  who,  unable 
to  understand,  obeyed  automatically,  waved  a 
long  green  bough  of  willow.  From  one  corner 
of  the  parade  ground  moved  a  gaily  decked  group 
of  warriors,  wearing  war  bonnets  of  feathers  that 
trailed  to  their  heels.     Their  faces  were  streaked 
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with  colored  paints  as  when  starting  on  the  war- 
path, but  high  in  the  air  they  held  and  waved  in 
rhythmic  unison  the  slender  green-leafed  boughs, 
emblems  of  peace.  Solemnly  they  danced  to  beat- 
ing of  tom-toms  and  all  the  while  they  chanted  in 
wild,  weird  monotones  their  song  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Down  the  hne  they  moved  past  the  officers' 
homes,  their  numbers  increasing  as  they  advanced, 
until  it  seemed  to  those  who  watched  from  the 
porches  as  though  a  magic  forest  were  passing 
through  the  garrison.  The  procession  turned  to- 
ward the  flagstaff.  The  green  boughs  waved  more 
slowly,  they  crossed  and  uncrossed,  then  circled 
about  the  flagstaff.  High  above  the  towering  war 
bonnets  bronze  arms  hfted  the  leafy  boughs  until 
the  tips  were  pointing  toward  the  fluttering  flag. 
Then  in  unison  sounded  a  loud,  shrill  cry,  and 
bending,  the  warriors  laid  the  green  emblems  of 
peace  on  the  ground  beside  the  boxes  and  barrels. 

After  that  followed  strange  dances,  with  the 
tom-toms  beating  time  to  the  chanting  voices,  and 
back  of  the  garrison  rose  the  cloud-veiled  tip  of 
Mount  Scott,  while  the  rugged  outline  of  Medicine 
Bluff  faded  against  the  blur  of  a  sunset  sky.  Fin- 
ally all  were  silent  and  still. 

Expectantly,  the  squaws  and  children  watched 
each  movement  of  the  white  men,  but  the  warriors 
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remained  stolid.  The  soldiers,  at  a  command,  be- 
gan to  rii3  tops  from  boxes  and  barrels.  Inside 
could  be  seen  tin  cans  containing  foods ;  tomatoes, 
peaches,  pears,  canned  meats,  canned  corn,  small 
sacks  of  rice,  sugar,  dry  beans,  and  ])oxes  of  liard- 
tack.  Not  rotten,  mildewed  stuff,  but  such  food 
as  was  used  on  the  tables  of  the  officers'  families. 

The  squaws  and  papooses  were  squatted  on  the 
ground,  the  warriors  stood  apart.  Then,  very 
carefully,  the  stores  were  divided  according  to  the 
list  held  by  Lieutenant  Austin.  A  list  that  old 
Horace  P.  Jones  had  arranged  so  that  the  size  of 
each  family  might  be  known.  This  insured  a  just 
division  of  the  articles. 

"Daddy,  please  let  me  help,"  begged  Cricket. 
And  her  father  gave  her  the  smallest  parcels  to 
distribute  as  he  directed. 

The  squaws  and  children  watched  her  move 
among  them,  and  with  each  gift  Cricket's  happy 
smile  brought  an  answering  grunt  and  smile  from 
the  hungry  mothers  and  their  little  ones.  Cricket 
did  not  walk,  she  fairly  danced  from  the  Indians  to 
her  father  and  then  back  again. 

JMany  times  she  had  made  the  trip,  when  she 
paused  in  front  of  a  very  old  squaw  squatted  on 
the  ground;  beside  the  wrinkled  Indian  were  two 
small  girls.  Their  thin  faces  lifted  toward  Cricket, 
and  shy,  uncertain  smiles  lit  the  solemn  eyes.     As 
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Cricket  stooped  to  place  hardtack  and  sugar  in 
their  laps,  she  started  in  surprise. 

They  were  wearing  regular  dresses.  Her  own 
dresses!  The  very  ones  she  had  put  on  them  that 
day  when  she  had  fed  them  on  herring  and  cake. 
Further,  right  now  each  child  was  wearing  one 
of  her  owTi  shoes  and  one  stocking ! 

Cricket  whii^led  about,  rushed  to  her  father  ,and 
grabbed  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Daddy!  Look!"  She  was  almost  breath- 
less with  excitement.  "I  found  the  little  girls  I 
gave  your  herring  to!" 

He  turned  with  her  and  stood  looking  down  at 
the  forlorn  little  figures,  who  now,  afraid,  hung 
their  heads  while  the  old  squaw  uttered  guttural 
sounds  as  she  tried  to  explain  that  the  little  white 
girl  had  given  the  clothes  and  that  the  Indian  chil- 
dren had  not  stolen  them. 

In  the  midst  of  her  effort  to  explain,  she  sud- 
denly looked  up  at  the  face  of  a  little  wiry  man 
with  white  hair  and  kindly  gray  eyes.  Having 
approached  without  being  noticed,  he  had  listened 
silently  to  the  woman's  pleading.  Around  him 
grouped  a  pack  of  beautiful  greyhounds,  while  a 
quirt  of  plaited  leather  hung  from  his  wrist. 

"Hello,  Horace  P.,"  greeted  Lieutenant  Austin. 
"You're  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  What's  her 
trouble,  anyway?" 
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Horace  P.  was  rarely  given  his  full  name,  but 
there  was  not  an  Indian  or  an  officer  who  had  ever 
known  him  who  was  not  a  loyal  friend  of  the  in- 
terpreter at  Fort  Sill. 

For  years  he  had  known  no  other  home  than  the 
reservation,  and  no  friends  except  the  Indians, 
officers,  and  soldiers  there.  With  his  wonderful 
pack  of  greyhounds,  bear  hounds,  and  a  huge  mas- 
tiff, he  would  ride  over  the  j^rairie,  hunting.  Often 
he  rode  alone,  but  other  times  many  of  the  officers 
rode  with  him.  A  hunting  horn  hung  about  his 
neck,  and  with  a  call  of  this  horn  he  could  direct 
his  dogs  as  perfectly  as  a  general  can  command  his 
soldiers. 

"Old  Horace  P.,"  as  the  officers  called  him,  had 
lived  among  the  Comanche  Indians  and  had  been 
adopted  into  their  tribe.  After  which  he  had  mar- 
ried a  Comanche  woman,  so  learned  to  speak  their 
language  more  easily  than  he  did  his  own.  Not 
until  some  time  after  the  day  of  the  Indian  feast 
at  Fort  Sill  did  he  see  a  train  and  engine  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  then  his  only  desire  was 
to  get  away  from  civilization  and  back  to  the  quiet 
of  the  reservation. 

Now,  as  he  talked  to  the  old  squaw,  he  explained 
to  Cricket's  father  that  the  woman  feared  her  little 
grandchildren  might  be  accused  of  stealing  the 
clothes,  and  that  they  might  be  put  in  the  guard- 
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house  by  the  soldiers.  She  was  old  and  alone, 
Jones  explained.  Her  son  and  his  wife  were  dead 
and  the  two  children  had  no  one  but  her.  She 
begged  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  officer  that  the 
little  girls  meant  no  harm. 

As  Jones  explained  this,  the  old  woman  and  the 
children  watched  the  face  of  the  officer. 

"I  did  it  myself,"  Cricket  interrupted,  looking 
at  Horace  P.,  "and  I  told  Daddy  and  Mamma  all 
about  it,  and  that  I  took  Daddy's  herring  and  his 
cake,  too.   They  didn't  do  a  thing  but  just  eat  it." 

The  two  small  Indians  lifted  their  heads  at  the 
sound  of  Cricket's  positive  voice,  and  the  squaw, 
too,  turned  her  eyes  on  the  white  child.  Unable 
to  understand  Cricket's  words,  the  old  woman  read 
her  face  and  smiled.  Then  Horace  P.  relieved  the 
squaw's  anxiety  while  Cricket,  as  though  to  make 
amends,  brought  extra  sugar  for  the  grandmother 
and  the  little  girls,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  eat- 
ing it. 

Cricket  stood  among  the  hounds  which  crowded 
around  her.  Jones's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  saw  his 
dogs  begging  caresses  from  her  sticky  hands.  Not 
often  did  the  hounds  make  friends,  and  whom  the 
hounds  loved  were  reckoned  by  Horace  P.  as 
friends  worth  keeping. 

"How  would  you  like  to  have  a  greyhound  pup?'* 
inquired  the  old  man. 
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**Oh,  I  would  love  it  'most  to  death!" 

*'Biit  what  about  Priuee^'  teased  lier  father. 
*'IIc  initrlit  he  jealous." 

"No,  he  wouldn't,"  was  the  (julek  retort. 
"Mother  loves  you  and  she  loves  ine,  too.  And 
Prince  is  grown  up  like  you,  hut  the  pup  would  he 
little  like  me.  So  Prince  wouldn't  care  if  I  loved 
'em  both." 

That,  settled  it.  Horace  P.  promised  that  he 
would'bring  a  pretty,  liver-colored  greyhound  pup 
just  as  soon  as  it  was  old  enough  to  drink  milk 
from  a  bowl. 

The  sun  was  almost  touching  the  horizon  when 
the  Indians,  carrying  the  balance  of  the  food  from 
the  feast,  deserted  the  parade  ground  and  wan- 
dered, talking  and  laughing,  back  to  their  villages. 

And  those  in  the  garrison  knew  that  for  a  time, 
at  least,  the  danger  of  an  uprising  had  been 
averted.  How  long  that  safety  would  last,  no  one 
could  tell. 

But  there  was  another  foe  lurking  near  Fori 
Sill  which  stealthily  crept  into  the  little  garrison 
A  silent,  deadly  foe. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE   DREADFUL   FEVER 

IN  THOSE  days  at  old  Fort  Sill  a  great  deal  of 
swamp  land  surrounded  the  garrison,  and  these 
places  harbored  eggs  of  mosquitoes,  which,  when 
hatched  out,  became  a  serious  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  white  people.  For  the  bite  from  certain 
types  of  mosquitoes  caused  malarial  fever. 

And  so,  at  Fort  Sill,  the  soldiers  succumbed  to 
the  dread  disease,  until  the  barracks  held  only  a 
small  number  of  men  able  to  attend  to  the  regular 
duties  each  day.  Along  the  Officers'  Line  condi- 
tions were  almost  as  bad  among  officers  and  their 
families;  and  then,  one  day,  the  post  doctor  was 
called  to  the  Austin  home  where  Cricket  tossed  on 
her  bed. 

Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  bright  from  the 
high  fever  that  was  burning  her  like  a  stove,  and 
her  hot  little  hands  shoved  at  the  pillows  and  bed- 
clothes, while  her  mother  sat  fanning  her  and  bath- 
ing her  face  with  cloths  wrung  out  in  cool  water. 
Then,  worn  out.  Cricket  fell  asleep. 

But  it  was  only  a  short  nap.    She  awoke  shiver- 
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in^  until  her  teeth  cHeked  together  and  she  could 
hardly  speak.  The  terrible  ehiil  had  followed  the 
fever.  So  it  went  on,  day  after  day,  and  Cricket 
grew  weaker  and  thinner  until  she  was  just  a  little 
white  ghost  of  a  girl,  exhausted  from  her  battle 
against  the  disease.  Her  long,  beautiful  dark  curls 
had  been  clipped  close  to  her  head,  in  order  to 
relieve  her  of  the  dj-agging  weight  and  so  that  the 
cool  wet  cloths  might  better  reach  the  Hesh  that 
ached  and  ached.  Every  bone  in  her  frail  body 
felt  as  though  it  had  been  beaten  with  an  iron  rod. 

Each  morning  Prince  would  come  softly  into  the 
room  and  hunch  u\)  against  the  bed,  his  black-and- 
white  spotted  head  resting  lightly  upon  the  edge  of 
the  pillow,  his  eyes  never  moving  from  the  face  of 
the  child  until  she  would  lift  her  heavy  eyelids  and 
see  him  there.  Then  a  little  smile  would  touch  her 
white  lips  and  her  hand,  so  thin  and  weak,  would 
reach  out  toward  him. 

Prince  would  hunch  up  more  closely,  while  his 
stumpy  tail  banged  on  the  floor  with  a  rat-tat-tat 
like  the  sound  of  a  drum.  And  not  till  then  did 
the  head  of  a  liver-colored  pup  pop  up  alongside 
of  Prince.  The  greyhound  pup  that  old  Horace 
P.  Jones  had  given  her  had  learned  that  it  must 
not  leap  around  and  bark  when  Cricket's  father 
jfet  him  and  Prince  go  into  that  quiet  room. 

Just  for  a  few  minutes  they  remained,  then  re- 
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luctantly  Prince  turned  at  Lieutenant  Austin's 
command  and  followed  him  from  the  room.  The 
greyhound  pup  did  the  same.  Once  he  had  lin- 
gered and  refused  to  obey,  but  only  once.  Prince 
had  picked  him  up  by  the  neck,  as  a  mother  cat  car- 
ries a  kitten,  and  not  until  the  back  yard  had  been 
reached  did  Prince  deposit  the  wriggling,  whining 
puppy  on  the  ground.  And  it  was  not  dropped 
very  gently,  at  that.  So  the  pup  learned  its  les- 
son about  the  room  where  Cricket  lay  so  white  and 
quiet. 

Day  after  day  old  Jane  went  about  her  work 
with  tearful  eyes,  but  often  she  would  stop  and  sit 
down  on  a  chair,  while  her  ^\Tinkled  face  was  hid- 
den in  her  hands  and  her  grizzled  head  bowed  in  a 
heartbreaking  prayer  that  Cricket  might  soon  be 
well  again. 

"Ah  jes'  cain't  beah  dis  cross,  good  Lawd.  Tek 
me  'stid  ob  her.  I'se  jes'  a  wuthless  ol'  nigger 
woman  an'  she's  Cricket!     Eberybody  needs  her!" 

Children  of  the  other  officers'  families  tiptoed  to 
the  front  door  to  ask  in  low  voices  about  their  Httle 
playmate;  the  colored  children  slipped  quietly  into 
the  back  yard  and  stood  looking  into  Jane's  grief - 
stricken  face,  while  they  asked,  "Ain't  Miss 
Cricket  gwineter  git  well  moughty  soon?" 

And  Jane  would  answer  fiercely,  "Course  she's 
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gwineter  git  well.  Howcome  yo'  git  sech  fool  no- 
tions in  yo'  empty  haids?" 

But  Jane  knew,  in  her  heart,  that  each  day 
Cricket  was  growing  weaker.  Then  came  the 
hardest  day  of  all,  v.hen  the  doctor  said,  "I  cannot 
give  you  any  real  hope,  but" — he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  arm  of  Cricket's  father  who  stood  looking  in 
silent  despair  at  the  doctor's  face — "a  child's  Hfe 
is  a  delicate  thing.  Often  there  is  a  change  for  the 
better  at  the  very  last  moment.  That  is  beyond  a 
doctor's  help.  I  will  not  give  up  the  fight  so  long 
as  there  is  a  spark  of  life  remaining." 

Cricket's  father,  unable  to  keep  still,  walked  up 
and  down  the  floor  of  the  front  room,  then  he  left 
the  house  and  went  slowly  along  the  Officers'  Line 
and  down  to  the  clubroom.  The  other  officers  who 
saw  his  face  did  not  attempt  to  speak  to  him.  Like 
a  man  in  a  trance  he  slumped  into  a  chair  near  a 
window  and  sat  staring  at  the  floor.  He  did  not 
know  when  the  other  officers  went  out  and  left  him 
alone  with  his  grief. 

All  that  he  knew  was  that  Sliver  could  not  live. 
That  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world.  Nothing 
else  mattered  to  him.  He  remembered  everything 
she  had  done :  all  her  mischief  and  pranks,  the  suc- 
cession of  queer  things  she  had  found  and  loved, 
the  sympathy  in  her  heart  for  the  hungry  Indian 
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children.  Always  trying  to  help  something  that 
was  suffering  or  lonely. 

Stable  call  sounded.  It  roused  him.  Duty 
must  be  performed.  As  he  rose  to  his  feet  to  an- 
swer the  call  of  duty,  he  remembered  other  days 
when  Cricket,  now  lying  so  strangely  white  and 
quiet,  had  raced  across  the  parade  ground  after 
him,  her  long  curls  flying  like  a  pirate's  black  flag, 
and  her  chubby  legs  moving  as  fast  as  they  could 
go,  while  her  bird-like  voice  called  pleadingly, 
"Wait  for  me.  Daddy !  Wait  for  me !  I'll  be  late 
for  stables!" 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  fell  into 
the  chair  beside  the  window,  his  face  buried  in  his 
arms  and  his  shoulders  shaken  by  sobs.  For,  after 
all.  Cricket's  father  was  only  a  great  big  boy,  and 
she  was  his  playmate. 

"Not  big  enough  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
Just  a  sHver,"  he  had  said,  when  she  was  only  a 
baby.  And  now,  she  was  going  away,  never  to 
come  back  again. 

A  hand  touched  his  shoulder.  He  lifted  his 
tear-wet  face.  A  squaw  stood  outside  the  window. 
She  was  the  grandmother  of  the  two  Httle  girls 
whom  Cricket  had  clothed  and  fed.  He  motioned 
her  away.  She  would  not  go.  Impatiently  he 
left  the  room  and  passed  from  the  building  toward 
the  stables.     The  woman  kept  pace  with  him.     He 
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shook  his  head.  lie  luul  no  sugar  to  give  her  to- 
day. He  put  out  his  arm  to  l)rush  her  from  the 
path  she  was  hlocking,  hut  she  caught  Ills  sleeve 
and  clung  to  it,  still  t;i Iking  earnestly. 

He  shook  his  head  and  hurried  on  his  way.  The 
woman  followed  at  his  heels.  So  they  approached 
the  troop  corral.  Lieutenant  Austin  went  in,  while 
the  woman,  outside  the  gate,  tried  to  dodge  the  sen- 
tinel who  guarded  it  and  kept  her  from  following 
the  officer.     But  she  would  not  leave. 

Down  the  road  that  led  past  all  the  troop  cor- 
rals darted  a  pack  of  greyhounds,  leaping  and 
yelping  about  the  slight  figure  of  Horace  P.  Jones. 
The  squaw  turned  sharply,  then  ran  full  speed 
toward  the  old  man.  Her  hands  clutched  his  coat 
sleeve  while  she  talked  rapidly. 

Then  it  was  that  Horace  P.  hastened  to  the  cor- 
ral and  went  past  the  guard  without  any  ceremony. 

"Lieutenant  Austin,"  he  said,  tensely,  "I  am 
sure  that  squaw  can  help  Cricket.  Come!  Find 
the  doctor  at  once!" 

He  did  not  wait,  but  half  pulled  the  father  along 
the  pathway  while  the  old  squaw  kept  pace  and 
chattered  with  the  interpreter.  The  hounds  fol- 
lowed quietly  now ;  and  the  queer  group  paused  at 
the  quarters  of  the  doctor,  who  hastened  out  to  join 
them. 

"The  Indians  have  a  root  they  use  for  malaria. 
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but  it's  about  all  gone  now,"  spoke  Jones.  "She 
says  she  has  some  of  it  with  her,  and  she  can  fix  it." 

"It  won't  do  any  harm  to  try,"  agreed  the  doc- 
tor, while  the  squaw  held  out  a  dried  root  and  nod- 
ded rapidly.  "It  may  help  tide  over  the  crisis  until 
Cricket  can  gain  a  httle  more  strength." 

Into  the  Austin  home  went  the  doctor,  the  old 
squaw,  and  Cricket's  father,  but  Horace  P.  sat  on 
the  front  porch,  surrounded  by  the  hounds,  which 
at  his  signal  had  stretched  quietly  on  the  porch, 
their  beautiful  eyes  watching  a  signal  from  their 
beloved  master. 

Out  in  the  kitchen  the  doctor  watched  the  squaw 
stirring  a  brew  from  the  root  she  had  shown  him. 
Cricket's  mother.  Aunt  Jane,  and  Cricket's  father 
waited  and  watched  beside  the  bed  after  the  first 
spoonful  had  been  given  to  the  child.  But  there 
was  no  hope  in  their  hearts  now. 

Through  the  night,  as  the  moments  passed  into 
hours,  the  squaw  squatted  on  the  floor  beside  the 
bed,  while  the  doctor  kept  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  child.  The  sun  rose  over  the  horizon  and  the 
cannon  boomed,  then,  as  the  flag  fluttered  slowly 
to  the  tip  of  the  tall  flagstaff,  Cricket  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled  at  them. 

"I'm  hungry,"  she  said.  "And  I  want  Prince 
up  on  my  bed." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Cricket's  father,  while  the 
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tears  wet  his  cheeks.  Tears  of  joy,  not  sorrow  this 
time,  for  the  doctor  was  sinihng. 

Jane,  in  the  kitchen,  scurried  to  bring  what  the 
doctor  ordered,  and  as  the  old  colored  woman  shuf- 
fled about,  she  sang  softly,  "Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow."  Never  was  there  a  more  sincere 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  than  that  one  from  her 
faithful  heart. 

They  all  understood  that  it  would  be  a  long  fight 
yet  before  Cricket  would  be  well  and  strong  again, 
but  the  danger  was  over.     She  would  live. 

Day  by  day  she  gained  headway  under  the  care- 
ful nursing  of  her  mother  and  old  Aunt  Jane,  and 
the  doctor's  face  was  cheerful  whenever  he  entered 
the  Austin  home.  But  there  came  a  day  when  his 
beaming  smile  turned  into  a  shout  of  laughter 
which  almost  cost  him  Cricket's  friendship.  In 
the  bed  lay  his  small  patient.  A  pink-velvet  bon- 
net adorned  her  cropped  head,  a  large  bow  of  rib- 
bon was  tied  beneath  her  chin,  and  her  feet,  freed 
from  the  coverlets,  sported  blue-kid  shoes — her 
very  best  ones — shoes  decorated  with  dangling  silk 
tassels.  Over  her  head  was  balanced  an  open  par- 
asol of  pale  blue.  Her  right  hand  majestically 
waved  her  mother's  huge  white-satin  fan.  Thougli 
the  day  was  hot  both  hands  were  encased  in  warm 
red-felt  gloves  wiiii  bands  of  fur  at  the  wrists. 

Cricket    had    demanded    that    she    should    be 
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but  it's  about  all  gone  now,"  spoke  Jones.  "She 
says  she  has  some  of  it  with  her,  and  she  can  fix  it." 

"It  won't  do  any  harm  to  try,"  agreed  the  doc- 
tor, while  the  squaw  held  out  a  dried  root  and  nod- 
ded rapidly.  "It  may  help  tide  over  the  crisis  until 
Cricket  can  gain  a  httle  more  strength." 

Into  the  Austin  home  went  the  doctor,  the  old 
squaw,  and  Cricket's  father,  but  Horace  P.  sat  on 
the  front  porch,  surrounded  by  the  hounds,  which 
at  his  signal  had  stretched  quietly  on  the  porch, 
their  beautiful  eyes  watching  a  signal  from  their 
beloved  master. 

Out  in  the  kitchen  the  doctor  watched  the  squaw 
stirring  a  brew  from  the  root  she  had  shown  him. 
Cricket's  mother.  Aunt  Jane,  and  Cricket's  father 
waited  and  watched  beside  the  bed  after  the  first 
spoonful  had  been  given  to  the  child.  But  there 
was  no  hope  in  their  hearts  now. 

Through  the  night,  as  the  moments  passed  into 
hours,  the  squaw  squatted  on  the  floor  beside  the 
bed,  while  the  doctor  kept  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  child.  The  sun  rose  over  the  horizon  and  the 
cannon  boomed,  then,  as  the  flag  fluttered  slowly 
to  the  tip  of  the  tall  flagstaff.  Cricket  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled  at  them. 

"I'm  hungry,"  she  said.  "And  I  want  Prince 
up  on  my  bed." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Cricket's  father,  while  the 
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tears  wet  his  cheeks.  Tears  of  joy,  not  sorrow  this 
time,  for  tlie  doctor  was  smihng. 

Jane,  in  the  kitchen,  scurried  to  bring  what  the 
doctor  ordered,  and  as  the  old  colored  woman  shuf- 
fled about,  she  sang  softly,  "Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow."  Never  was  there  a  more  sincere 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  than  that  one  from  her 
faithful  heart. 

They  all  understood  that  it  would  be  a  long  fight 
yet  before  Cricket  would  be  well  and  strong  again, 
but  the  danger  was  over.     She  would  live. 

Day  by  day  she  gained  headway  under  the  care- 
ful nursing  of  her  mother  and  old  Aunt  Jane,  and 
the  doctor's  face  was  cheerful  whenever  he  entered 
the  Austin  home.  But  there  came  a  day  when  his 
beaming  smile  turned  into  a  shout  of  laughter 
which  almost  cost  him  Cricket's  friendship.  In 
the  bed  lay  his  small  patient.  A  pink-velvet  bon- 
net adorned  her  cropped  head,  a  large  bow  of  rib- 
bon was  tied  beneath  her  chin,  and  her  feet,  freed 
from  the  coverlets,  sported  blue-kid  shoes — her 
very  best  ones — shoes  decorated  with  dangling  silk 
tassels.  Over  her  head  was  balanced  an  open  par- 
asol of  pale  blue.  Her  right  hand  majestically 
waved  her  mother's  huge  white-satin  fan.  Though 
the  day  was  hot  both  hands  were  encased  in  warm 
red-felt  gloves  with  bands  of  fur  at  the  wrists. 

Cricket    had    demanded    that    she    should    be 
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"dressed  up  like  a  lady"  to  receive  the  doctor  that 
morning,  and  her  orders  had  been  obeyed  in  every 
detail. 

She  scowled  at  the  doctor^s  mirth,  and  his  face 
became  almost  purple  from  choking  back  his  un- 
timely laughter,  but  at  last  he  managed  to  say,  with 
proper  professional  dignity,  "Let  me  feel  your 
pulse." 

Cricket  extended  her  red-gloved  hand  and 
waited  until  the  doctor  had  studied  his  watch;  then 
he  remarked  solemnly,  "I  am  going  to  dismiss  this 
case.     I  am  positive  the  patient  will  recover!" 

Forgetful  of  her  dignity,  she  jerked  off  the  bon- 
net. "Look!"  she  commanded,  "I'm  going  to  wear 
my  hair  parted  on  the  side  just  like  a  boy." 

The  cropped  head  already  showed  little  soft 
curls,  and  there,  straight  as  a  comb  could  make  it, 
was  a  white  part  on  the  left  side.  Cricket  was 
proud  of  that  part.  It  was  almost  as  good  as  hav' 
ing  a  beard. 
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molly's  wedding 

CRICKET  was  gaining  strength  daily,  but 
not  yet  able  to  leave  her  bed,  though  each 
day  she  sat  up,  propped  with  pillows,  and  played 
with  her  toys  or  hstened  to  stories  that  her  parents 
read  to  her.  At  first  she  was  so  weak  that  she  did 
not  mind  having  to  stay  all  day  long  in  bed,  but  as 
she  grew  better  she  wanted  to  go  outdoors  and  run 
around  as  she  had  always  done  until  prevented  by 
illness. 

Her  father  came  home  from  the  commissary 
building  each  day  at  noon,  and  Cricket  listened 
eagerly  for  his  step.  He  generally  had  something 
to  tell  her,  or  if  nothing  specially  interesting  had 
happened  that  morning,  he  would  take  time  to 
"make  up"  a  story  for  her.  That  had  been  a  game 
of  theirs  as  far  back  as  she  could  remember.  Long 
winter  evenings  he  would  take  her  on  his  knee  and 
tell  wonderful  stories  of  fairies  or  goblins ;  of  birds, 
animals;,  and  adventures.  Then,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  story,  it  would  be  Cricket's  turn  to  make 
up  a  story  and  tell  it  to  him.     So  when  she  began 
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to  gain  strength,  this  story-telling  game  helped  to 
pass  many  hours  that  would  othermse  have  been 
very  tiresome  for  the  little  sick  girl. 

One  day  when  her  father  came  from  the  commis- 
sary, he  poked  his  head  into  the  room,  looked  about, 
and  asked,  "Where's  jNIamma,  Sliver?" 

"Talking  to  Aunt  Jane.  Are  you  going  to  tell 
me  something  new?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  brand-new  story,"  he  promised, 
"but  I  want  jNIamma  to  hear  it,  too." 

He  went  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  Cricket 
could  hardly  wait  until  she  saw  her  parents  enter- 
ing the  room,  though  ^Irs.  Austin  said  in  a  puzzled 
voice,  "I  can  hear  the  story  some  other  time.  Jane 
needs  me  to  help  with  a  new  dessert  we  are  trying 
to  make  for  dinner." 

"But  this  story  can't  be  told  any  other  place  or 
any  other  time,"  was  the  mysterious  reply  of  Lieu- 
tenant Austin. 

Mrs.  Austin  sat  down,  but  she  cast  an  anxious 
eye  toward  the  door  and  said,  "I  hope  you  won't 
be  very  long.  You  know  Jane  can't  read  and  she 
will  spoil  that  dessert." 

"Tell  her  to  wait  till  to-morrow,"  answered 
Cricket's  father.     "I'm  not  joking." 

His  serious  face  caused  Cricket's  mother  to  has- 
ten out  of  the  room;  then,  returning,  she  sat  down 
and  waited. 
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"This  story  began  eleven  years  ago,  right  here  at 
Fort  Sill,"  said  Cricket's  father.  "A  little  Chey- 
enne girl,  seven  years  old,  watched  her  father  gam- 
bling with  a  Kiowa  Indian.  Already  her  father 
had  lost  all  his  ponies,  and  that  meant  that  he  had 
lost  all  his  money.  He  was  a  white  man  who  lived 
among  the  Indians  and  had  married  a  squaw." 

"A  squaw-man,"  interrupted  Cricket,  impa- 
tiently.    "Go  on.  Daddy!" 

"Well,  you  know  that  little  girls  are  not  of  much 
importance  among  the  Indians,  whether  the  tribe 
be  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  or  Arapahoe. 
So  w^hen  the  girl's  father  wanted  to  gamble  her  off, 
hoping  he  might  thus  win  back  a  pony  or  two,  the 
Kiowa  was  not  anxious  to  risk  even  a  very  poor 
and  old  pony.  If  he  didn't  lose  the  pony  he  would 
win  the  little  girl  and  have  her  on  his  hands  to  take 
care  of,  and  that  was  no  great  honor  in  any  Indian 
home. 

"The  child  crouched  on  the  ground.  She  was 
afraid  of  the  Kiowa,  he  looked  so  cross  and  ugly 
as  he  scowled  at  her.  Beside  the  little  girl  squat- 
ted her  mother,  who  kept  looking  from  the  child's 
father  to  the  other  man,  as  they  argued  and  finally 
agreed  to  start  the  game  which  would  decide  the 
ownership  of  the  child  and  one  old  pony. 

"Just  then  a  white  man  drew  near.  He  under- 
stood what  was  going  on,  and  he  saw  pitiful  fear 
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in  the  face  of  the  child.  She  heard  this  stranger 
talking  to  her  father  and  the  Kiowa,  but  did  not 
understand  what  he  said.  The  white  man  drew 
money  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  toward  her 
father.  He  took  it  and  nodded  toward  the  httle 
girl. 

"Oh,  my,"  gasped  Cricket  in  amazement.  "You 
wouldn't  sell  me,  and  Mamma  and  Aunt  Jane 
wouldn't  let  you  do  it,  anyway!" 

"This  little  girl's  mother  jumped  up  and  talked 
to  the  father,  while  the  child  held  to  the  mother's 
blanket.  But  the  father  only  shook  his  head 
and  walked  off  with  the  money.  Then  the  squaw 
begged  the  stranger  not  to  buy  the  child.  They 
both  were  talking  in  Comanche  now,  and  the  white 
man  spoke  in  a  kindly  voice.  He  said  that  he 
would  treat  the  little  girl  just  as  white  men  treat 
their  own  children,  and  that  he  would  send  her 
away  to  school  so  that  she  could  learn  things  the 
white  girls  studied,  and  when  she  was  old  enough, 
he  said,  he  would  marry  her  and  treat  her  as  white 
men  treat  their  wives. 

"Still  the  mother  begged  for  her  child.  Then 
the  white  man  said,  'If  I  do  not  take  her  away  now, 
he  will  give  her  to  some  Indian  and  she  will  have  to 
work  hard  like  other  squaws  have  to  do.  When 
she  comes  back  from  school  I  will  give  her  a  home 
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like  the  houses  in  the  garrison,  and  you  shall  come 
and  live  with  us  and  not  have  to  work  any  more.' 

"Then  the  mother  was  satisfied,  and  the  little 
girl  was  sent  away  to  a  fine  boarding  school  in  the 
East.  There  she  was  taught  music  and  everything 
else  that  the  daughters  of  rich  white  people  study, 
and  the  white  man  wrote  letters  telhng  about  her 
mother,  and  told  the  mother  all  about  the  little  girl 
who  would  some  day  come  back  a  fine  young  lady. 
That  was  eleven  years  ago." 

"Then  what?"  demanded  Cricket.  "Is  that  the 
end  of  the  story?" 

"This  morning,"  he  answered,  as  Cricket  leaned 
forward  from  the  pillows,  "when  I  went  to  the 
commissary,  a  very  nice-looking  young  lady  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  near  the  doorway.  On  the  floor 
beside  her  squatted  an  old  squaw  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  and  a  little  Cheyenne  boy,  dressed  in 
clothes  like  white  boys,  was  playing  with  some 
marbles." 

"But  was  the  young  lady  the  same  little  girl?" 

"The  very  same  little  girl,  and  the  man  who  sent 
her  to  school  was  Hauser,  the  commissary  clerk. 
He  took  me  aside  and  told  me  the  story  that  I  have 
just  told  you  and  JNIamma.  But  he  told  me  some- 
thing more.  He  and  the  girl  are  to  be  married  to- 
day after  the  commissary  closes  at  three  o'clock." 
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"Oh,  my!"  cried  Cricket,  in  joy.  "Why,  it's  a 
for-true  story  and  she's  going  to  have  a  for-true 
wedding,  too!" 

Cricket's  father  turned  to  his  wife.  "The  girl 
is  refined  and  educated,"  he  went  on,  "and  she  has 
no  place  to  wait  except  in  the  commissary  entrance, 
where  the  servants  and  enlisted  men  are  constantly 
passing.  She  seems  to  shrink  from  their  curious 
looks,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  Hauser  or  the  girl,  but  I  was  sure  that 
you  would  let  her  come  here  and  wait  until  she 
and  Hauser  are  able  to  start  for  the  agency  to  be 
married." 

"Oh,"  Cricket  implored  her  mother,  "please  let 
her  come!     But  don't  let  her  father  come." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Lieutenant  Austin. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  Cricket  answered. 

"Just  bring  them  over,"  spoke  Mrs.  Austin,  cor- 
dially. "I  will  have  Jane  ^x  lunch  for  them  at 
once." 

Cricket  could  hardly  eat  a  mouthful  of  the 
dainty  lunch  that  Aunt  Jane  always  prepared  for 
her,  and  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  taken  away 
she  insisted  that  she  must  be  "dressed  up." 

When  the  pretty  Cheyenne  girl,  followed  by  a 
squaw  and  an  Indian  boy,  entered  the  room  with 
]Mrs.  Austin,  she  turned  quickly  toward  Cricket's 
mother,  and  tried  to  keep  a  sober  face,  but  smiled 
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as  she  cauglit  the  twinkle  in  INIrs.  Austin's  eyes. 
For  Cricket  was  arrayed  beyond  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,  just  as  she  had  been  decked  out  for  the 
visit  of  the  doctor. 

She  held  out  a  red-gloved  hand.  "My  name 
is  Cricket  Austin,"  a  voice  announced  from  the 
shadow  of  the  pink-velvet  bonnet.  "What's  yours?" 

"INIolly  Brown,"  the  Indian  girl  replied,  softly, 
and  sitting  on  the  bed  beside  the  child,  Molly 
opened  a  handsome  gold  watch,  so  that  the  delicate 
wheels  and  spring  were  displayed.  "Mr.  Hauser 
gave  it  to  me  this  morning,"  she  explained  to 
Cricket's  mother. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  Indian  boy  had  de- 
serted his  marbles,  which  were  strewn  about  on  the 
floor,  and  standing  by  the  table  on  which  the  velvet 
case  was  lying,  he  slyly  captured  the  tiny  watch 
key.  Xo  one  noticed  him  scramble  beneath  the 
bed,  clutching  the  stolen  key,  until  a  sudden  crack 
of  his  head  against  the  bed  slats  roused  Cricket's 
wrathful  indignation. 

"Make  him  get  out!  He's  bumping  me  up  and 
down.     I'll  be  sick  again!" 

INIolly,  stooping,  dragged  the  offender  from  his 
retreat,  and  seeing  the  closed  fist,  opened  it  and 
discovered  the  key.  She  took  it  from  him.  The 
squaw  paid  no  attention  to  what  the  boy  was 
doing  until  Molly,  speaking  a  few  sharp  words  in 
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the  Cheyenne  language,  escorted  her  mother  and 
brother  to  the  door.  Then  the  Indian  girl  turned 
to  Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "They  will  wait 
in  the  yard.  They  do  not  understand  the  ways  of 
white  people." 

iMolly  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and  gathered  the 
marbles.  "I  will  take  them  to  my  brother,"  she 
said  as  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

INIrs.  Austin's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Poor 
Molly!"  she  said,  so  softly  that  even  Cricket's 
sharp  ears  did  not  catch  the  words. 

When  ]Molly  returned  she  sat  down  and  talked 
with  ]Mrs.  Austin  about  the  school  and  her  friends 
in  the  East,  but  before  long  Aunt  Jane  appeared 
at  the  door.  In  her  arms  was  a  large  pasteboard 
box. 

"A  man  from  de  post-trader  store  brung  it. 
Hit's  fo'  Miss  jNIoUy,  he  says." 

Molly  laid  the  box  near  Cricket  and,  as  the  lid 
was  lifted,  ]Mrs.  Austin  cried  out  in  genuine  de- 
light, "What  a  lovely  silk  dress!" 

Creamy  white,  the  gown  fell  in  soft  folds  as 
Molly  held  it  up  in  front  of  her  and  gazed  at  the 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  but  there  was  no  pleasure 
in  her  eyes.     She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Austin. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  have  picked  it  out  for  my- 
self!" she  exclaimed.     "He  did  not  tell  me  any- 
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thing  about  it.  I  thought  I  was  to  wear  the  dress 
I  have  on." 

"Maybe  he  wanted  to  surprise  you  with  it,"  sug- 
gested Cricket's  mother.  "Try  it  on,  and  if  it 
doesn't  fit  I  can  change  it.  But  I  think  it  is  just 
your  size." 

"Look" — ^Molly's  voice  quivered  as  she  searched 
the  box — "there  is  no  belt,  no  sash;  and  it's  made 
to  be  worn  with  a  sash.  See,  the  lining  shows 
where  the  waist  and  skirt  meet!  I  can't  wear  it. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  done  anything  that  I 
wanted  to  do,  but  he  might  have  let  me  pick  out 
my  wedding  dress!  Why" — she  motioned  toward 
Cricket,  who  was  sitting  up  and  staring  at  the 
box — "even  she  can  dress  up  the  way  she  wants 
to  do!" 

"Mamma" — Cricket's  voice  startled  the  two  wo- 
men— "let  INIoUy  wear  my  best  sash.  Please, 
please!  The  white  one  with  the  white  flowers  on 
it!" 

"Why  of  course!"  Mrs.  Austin  cried.  "That 
is  the  very  thing  for  it."  Already  she  was  opening 
a  bureau  drawer  from  which  she  took  a  box  con- 
taining sashes  of  varied  widths  and  colors,  among 
them  a  long,  soft,  brocaded  sash  of  the  same 
creamy  tone  as  the  dress.  It  harmonized  per- 
fectly, much  to  Cricket's  delight. 
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MrSo  Austin  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  al- 
most two.    The  commissary  would  close  in  an  hour. 

"You  may  go  into  my  room  and  dress,  Molly," 
said  the  officer's  wife,  as  she  opened  a  door  that  led 
into  another  room. 

"Oh,  Mamma!"  Tears  of  disappointment  filled 
Cricket's  eyes.  "I  can't  go  to  Molly's  wedding, 
but  I  want  to  see  her  get  dressed,  like  I  watched 
Miss  Hadie." 

"But  Molly  would  rather  be  alone,  I  am  sure,'* 
argued  Mrs.  Austin. 

"No."  The  Indian  girl  spoke  quickly.  "I 
would  rather  dress  here  if  you  don't  mind?" 

Cricket  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  her  mother 
arranged  the  pillows  of  the  bed  so  that  the  child 
could  lie  back  without  becoming  too  tired.  Then 
she  left  them  together. 

Cricket,  full  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
chattered  happily  about  Miss  Hadie's  wedding  to 
Lieutenant  Blunt,  not  forgetting  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  hoopskirts;  and  Molly,  standing  before  the 
mirror,  asked  many  questions  about  that  other 
bride  as  she,  herself,  dressed  for  her  own  wedding. 
She  piled  her  long  dark  hair  high  on  her  head,  but 
her  face  was  not  happy,  as  Miss  Hadie's  had  been, 
when  she  fastened  the  waist  of  her  wedding  gown 
and  carefully  tied  the  white  sash.     The  handsome 
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blue  traveling  dress  lay  on  a  chair.  Molly  folded 
it  neatly  and  placed  it  in  the  pasteboard  box. 

"Oh,  jNIainma!     Come  here,  quick!" 

Molly  looked  up  startled  as  Cricket's  disturbing 
cry  brought  INIrs.  Austin  to  the  room,  fearing  that 
the  excitement  and  exertion  of  the  morning  had 
been  too  much  for  the  child.  But  Cricket  was  not 
ill.  She  was  burdened  with  serious  responsibility 
and  fully  determined  that  JNIoUy's  wedding  attire 
should  be  as  perfect  as  Miss  Hadie's  had  been. 

"INIolh^'s  dress  hasn't  any  collar.  You've  got 
lots  of  'em.  And  she  must  wear  white  gloves  like 
Miss  Hadie!" 

Poor  INIrs.  Austin  very  reluctantly  dragged  out 
her  box  of  precious  old  rose  point  lace  collars. 
Heirlooms,  all  of  them,  but  that  made  no  difference 
to  Cricket.  With  them  was  a  pair  of  brand-new 
white-kid  gloves,  a  present  the  previous  Christmas 
that  was  being  kept  for  some  very  special  occasion. 
Molly  shook  her  head. 

"I  understand,"  she  smiled.  "It  is  very  good 
of  you,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  use  them." 

The  words  and  the  smile  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  officer's  wife. 

"You  must  wear  them,  Molly,  or  I  shall  feel 
hurt." 

"Thank  you,"  the  girl  said,  simply;  and  Mrs. 
Austin,   herself,    fastened    the    lace    collar,    then 
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watched  Molly  carefully  work  on  the  kid  gloves, 
which  were  just  the  exact  size. 

Jane  rapped  on  the  door,  and,  entering,  stared 
at  the  bride. 

"I  clar  to  goodness,  you'se  purty  as  a  pitcher! 
An'  Mistah  Hauser,  he's  a-waitin'  in  de  cah'idge 
at  de  doah  fo'  yo'-all  to  come!" 

"Jane!  Quick!  Bring  me  some  rice,"  ordered 
Cricket.     "Molly,  please  wait  just  a  moment." 

"But  nobody  throws  rice  until  after  the  wed- 
ding," explained  Cricket's  mother 

"I  don't  care,"  retorted  Cricket,  "and  Molly 
won't  care,  either.  I  can't  go  to  her  wedding. 
Please  wait,"  she  implored  the  Indian  girl. 

Molly  smiled  and  waited  until  Jane  returned 
with 'the  magic  rice.  Cricket  took  it  in  her  small 
hand  and  tossed  it  so  that  it  showered  about  the 
bride. 

"Now,  it's  going  to  be  a  really  and  truly  wed- 
ding!" Cricket  announced,  in  a  satisfied  voice. 

INIolly  stood  looking  at  her,  then  suddenly  she 
stooped  down  and  put  her  arms  about  the  child's 
slender  body,  holding  her  tightly  for  a  moment. 

With  a  queer  httle  laugh  INIolly  stood  up  and 
held  out  her  white-gloved  hand  to  Cricket's  mother, 
saying,  "I  can  never  thank  you." 

"Come  and  see  us  after  you  are  settled  in  your 
home."    Mrs.  Austin  spoke  earnestly,  and  Cricket, 
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from  her  nest  of  pillows,  called  out,  "Come  and  see 
me,  too,  INIolly!" 

But  INIolly  never  came.  Cricket  did  not  know 
that  a  week  after  the  wedding  a  small  package  was 
delivered  to  her  mother.  It  contained  a  white 
sash,  a  lace  collar,  and  a  pair  of  white-kid  gloves. 
There  was  a  note  in  the  package.     It  said ; 

Thank  you.     I  am  going  back  to  my  own  people. 

Molly, 

That  was  all. 

"Poor  INIolly!"  said  Cricket's  mother  as  she 
showed  the  note  to  her  husband. 

"Pretty  tough  on  Hauser,"  he  commented. 
"But  it's  the  same  old  story.  Educated  Indians 
always  go  back  to  their  tribes  and  fall  into  the  old 
ways." 

"Molh^  was  different,"  insisted  Cricket's  mother. 
"There  must  be  some  reason." 

"She's  just  a  Cheyenne,"  replied  Lieutenant 
Austin.     "That's  reason  enough." 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

SCOUTING 

MAJOR  SCHOFIELD  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Sill  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Colonel  Grierson,  who  was  commandant  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry.  Consequently,  the  responsibility 
of  the  garrison  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Major 
Schofield  alone. 

He  came  out  of  his  quarters  and  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  the  front  porch,  trying  to  work  out  a 
serious  problem  that  confronted  him.  Official  no- 
tice had  been  received  from  Washington  that  In- 
dian Commissioners,  authorized  to  confer  with  the 
head  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  of  the  different  tribes 
on  the  Fort  Sill  reservation,  would  arrive  at  the 
garrison  at  a  stated  date,  and  that  these  Indian 
chiefs  should  be  present  in  order  to  discuss  their 
grievances  and  try  to  settle  all  complaints  during 
the  conference. 

That  was  just  what  the  officers  had  hoped  for, 
as  nothing  else  could  placate  the  angry  Indians ;  but 
there  was  one  angle  of  the  conference  that  worried 
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Major  Schoficld  as  he  walked  up  and  down  his 
porch  that  pleasant  day  of  Septemher,  1872. 

Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree,  war  chiefs  of  the  Ki- 
owas,  were  to  he  hroii^i^lit  from  tlie  State  Prison  of 
Iluntsville,  Texas,  and  after  attending  the  pow- 
wow between  tlie  Commissioners  and  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  Southern  Reservation  Indians,  Sa-tan-ta 
and  Big  Tree  were  to  be  returned  to  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  the  United  States  marshals  were  to  receive 
them  to  convey  them  back  to  the  prison  at 
Huntsville.  That  was  what  was  worrying  Major 
Schofield.  He  had  received  an  order  from  his 
Department  Commander,  General  Auger,  and 
that  order  had  to  be  obeyed.  And  furthermore, 
the  two  Indians  were  to  be  brought  in  handcuffs 
and  leg-irons  which  were  not  to  be  removed.  They 
were  to  be  kept  under  armed  guards  during  the 
conference  and  returned  to  the  guardhouse  the 
balance  of  the  time  they  remained  at  Fort  Sill. 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since  Sa- 
tan-ta  had  led  the  Kiowas  in  the  attack  on  Henry 
Warren's  wagon  train,  torturing  and  killing  seven 
white  teamsters,  then  hastening  back  to  the  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Sill,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  he 
and  his  band  of  Kiowas  had  never  been  away  from 
their  villages.  For  these  same  war  chiefs  to  be 
brought  back  now  as  prisoners  might  be  the  one 
thing  needed  to  cause  a  big  uprising  of  the  Kiowas 
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and  their  allies,  the  Cheyennes.  Yet  those  were 
the  orders.  Obedience  is  the  most  important  duty 
of  a  soldier,  whether  he  be  a  private  or  an  officer 
of  highest  rank.  In  time  of  peace,  disobedience 
means  a  court  martial,  probably  dismissal.  In 
time  of  war  it  means  death. 

A  man  dressed  in  citizen  clothing  reached  the 
home  of  the  major  and  lifted  his  hand  to  salute  the 
officer. 

"Oh,  Stilwell,"  said  Major  Schofield,  "I  want 
you." 

Jack  Stilwell,  scout  and  guide,  turned  and  went 
up  the  steps,  then  waited  for  the  major  to  speak. 
Stilwell  was  slender,  of  medium  height,  with  brown 
hair,  a  sharp  nose,  and  deep-set  steel-blue  eyes. 

"Come  inside,"  bade  Schofield,  and  the  scout  fol- 
lowed into  a  large,  comfortably  furnished  room. 
IN^ot  a  word  was  spoken.  Schofield  sat  down  at  his 
desk  and  wrote  a  short  letter.  Rising,  he  handed 
it  to  the  scout. 

"Take  this  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  Sa-tan-ta 
and  Big  Tree.  Do  not  lose  any  time  on  the  trail. 
You  understand?     Lose  no  time." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Stilwell  answered,  quietly,  as  he  sa- 
luted and  left  the  room. 

After  the  scout  had  gone  on  his  way,  the  major 
sat  studying  the  problem  that  he  had  to  face. 
A  problem  that  might  well  worry  any  man.     If 
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things  did  not  work  out  just  as  Schofield  had 
planned,  he  knew  that  every  officer,  enlisted  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  garrison  would  meet  tor- 
ture and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Sa- 
tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  long  hefore  help  could  reach 
Fort  Sill  from  any  other  place. 

Yet  he  had  full  confidence  in  the  man  who  was 
riding  with  that  important  message.  Major  Scho- 
field had  not  forgotten  another  time  when  this  same 
man,  Stilwell,  had  saved  a  command  from  massacre 
at  the  hands  of  Cheyenne  Indians  who,  four  years 
before,  had  made  an  attack  on  Major  Forsyth, 
better  known  as  "Sandy,"  at  the  Arickaree  Fork 
of  the  Republican  River  in  Kansas. 

Forsyth  was  then  an  officer  in  the  N'nth  Cavalry 
and  was  in  pursuit  of  Indians.  His  command  con- 
sisted of  fifty  white  scouts.  With  him  were  also 
Dr.  Moers,  Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Beecher, 
and  two  white  chief  scouts:  Jack  Stilwell  and  an 
older  man  called  "Cat"  Troudeau.  This  little 
command  had  been  surrounded  by  Chief  Roman 
Nose  and  nine  hundred  Cheyenne  warriors,  and 
though  outnumbered  almost  twenty  to  one,  they 
managed  to  hold  the  Indians  at  bay.* 


*NOTE:  The  place  of  this  fight  is  located  on  what  is  now  called  Beecher 
Island  and  is  marked  by  a  monument,  though  the  island  is  vanishing  slowly. 
Lieutenant  Beecher  was  a  nephew  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  famous 
preacher.  This  young  officer  was  second  in  command  in  the  fight.  He  and 
Dr.  Moers  were  both  killed  before  C<iptain  Carpenter  reached  there. 
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Entrenched  in  a  rifle  pit  which  they  had  scooped 
in  the  sand,  the  situation  at  the  end  of  four  days' 
fighting  was  almost  hopeless.  Provisions  were 
low,  ammunition  almost  gone,  all  of  the  horses  had 
been  killed,  and  half  of  the  scouts  were  dead.  The 
nearest  place  where  any  assistance  might  be  ob- 
tained was  fully  a  hundred  miles  distant  and  the 
trail  to  that  place  ran  right  through  a  country  that 
swarmed  with  hostile  Indians. 

"Sandy"  Forsyth,  himself,  had  been  wounded 
three  times.  The  surgeon,  Dr.  jNIoers,  though 
mortally  wounded,  dragged  himself  about,  trying 
to  aid  other  injured  men.  The  entire  command 
had  dwindled  to  twenty  who  could  still  fight,  while 
every  hour,  more  Cheyennes  were  joining  the 
original  band  of  nine  hundred. 

It  was  then  that  Jack  Stilwell  and  old  "Cat" 
Troudeau  offered  to  sneak  through  the  Indians' 
hues  and  go  for  help.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope. 
Those  in  the  rifle  pit  knew  that  the  scouts  faced 
certain  torture  and  death  if  captured.  Further, 
the  Indians  would  be  more  than  likely  to  bring  the 
scouts  where  those  they  had  sought  to  aid  would 
be  forced  to  witness  the  torture  of  the  two  men. 

But  at  nightfall,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  espionage 
of  the  Cheyennes,  Stilwell  and  Troudeau  slipped 
from  the  rifle  pit,  followed  by  the  silent  prayers  of 
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those  they  left  behind.  The  scouts  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  reversing  their  moccasins.  If  their 
footprints  were  discovered,  the  Cheyennes  would 
mistake  them  for  tracks  made  by  their  own  band 
on  the  way  to  attack  Forsyth's  command. 

Sometimes  crawhng  flat  on  their  stomachs,  or 
again  on  hands  and  knees,  they  cautiously  worked 
over  the  stony,  broken  ground  until  near  daylight. 
Then  they  hid  in  a  washout  among  tall,  wild  sun- 
flowers. Three  miles  back  of  them  the  men  in  the 
rifle  pits  were  fighting  again.  The  sounds  of  shots 
could  be  heard  where  the  two  scouts  hid. 

All  day  they  had  to  wait,  but  at  dark  they  started 
once  more.  Twice  they  had  to  stop  because  the 
Indians  were  directly  ahead  of  them,  but  at  last 
they  reached  water — the  South  Republican  River. 
At  the  same  time  they  discovered  that  they  were 
only  half  a  mile  distant  from  a  great  big  village  of 
Sioux  Indians,  as  well  as  Cheyennes.  Cautiously 
they  inched  their  way  along  through  the  entire 
night. 

When  the  sun  rose  that  next  morning,  the  scouts 
crawled  slowly  through  tall  grass  that  grew  close 
to  the  water.  Beneath  the  protection  of  the  river 
bank,  they  lay  almost  motionless  that  whole  day, 
their  weary  bodies  half-submerged  to  escape  the 
sharp  eyes  of  Indians  who  stopped  to  water  their 
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ponies  at  a  place  barely  thirty  feet  from  the  scouts. 
Stilwell  and  Troudeau  could  hear  the  Indians 
bragging  among  themselves  that  the  soldiers  in 
the  rifle  pit  could  not  fight  much  longer.  Then 
the  two  scouts  knew  that  their  comrades  had  not 
yet  been  conquered,  and  this  knowledge  gave  them 
renewed  strength. 

Mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  Indians  came  the 
sound  of  tom-toms  as  the  squaws  mourned  their 
dead,  while  bodies  of  the  slain  were  carried  to  their 
burial  places  on  high  scaffolds. 

All  day,  mind  and  body  were  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  but  at  last  night  brought  friendly 
darkness;  then  the  scouts  crossed  the  river  and 
pressed  on  to  a  stream  called  Goose  Creek. 

Confident  that  all  danger  now  lay  behind  them, 
they  decided  to  push  on  during  daylight,  to  save 
time.  The  plan  worked  perfectly  until  about  eight 
o'clock  that  morning,  when  they  discovered  a  band 
of  Indians  coming  directly  toward  them.  Hoping 
that  they  had  not  been  seen,  the  white  men  looked 
about  for  a  hiding  place.  But  they  were  on  a  flat. 
No  rocks  or  broken  ground  afforded  shelter. 

At  this  critical  moment  Stilwell  noticed  the  dry 
carcass  of  a  buffalo  which  was  partly  concealed  by 
tall,  yellow  weeds.  The  weeds  alone  were  not 
thick  enough  to  hide  the  scouts,  but  crowding  to- 
gether inside  the  carcass,  and  covering  themselves 
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with  broken  weeds  was  their  only  hope  of  escaping 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  order  to  understand  how  such  a  place  could 
afford  the  least  hope  of  refutj^c,  it  must  ])e  known 
that  in  those  countries  of  the  West  the  air  is  very 
dry.  The  buffalo  had  been  dead  for  a  long  time 
and  only  the  skin  and  bones  remained.  The  skele- 
ton frame  of  the  animal  had  not  been  broken,  nor 
had  it  fallen  apart,  and  as  the  hot  sun  had  dried 
the  skin,  it  practically  made  a  small  tent. 

Into  this  shelter  the  two  men  crept  as  the  Chey- 
ennes  approached.  The  scouts  hoped  and  prayed 
that  the  Indians  might  go  right  past,  but  they 
hoped  in  vain.  For  some  reason  the  entire  party 
of  warriors  halted.  ]Many  of  them  dismounted 
from  their  ponies.  One  actually  sat  on  his  horse 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  carcass  where 
the  white  men  cowered. 

When  another  Indian  rested  himself  against 
the  dried-up  buffalo  the  two  scouts  hardly  dared 
to  breathe.  The  least  noise,  the  possible  cracking 
sound  of  the  dry  skin  or  bones,  would  mean  detec- 
tion. And  then,  as  though  the  bravery  of  the 
scouts  had  not  been  already  tested  to  the  utmost 
limit,  they  saw  a  rattlesnake  moving  about  inside 
the  carcass  of  the  buffalo  where  they  lay.  Only 
by  remembering  that  a  worse  death  than  from  the 
fangs  of  a  rattlesnake  would  be  measured  out  to 
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them  by  the  Indians  were  the  two  men  able  to  re- 
main absolutely  motionless  while  the  snake  crawled 
nearer. 

Stilwell  moved  his  head  cautiously  and  watched 
the  reptile.  It  kept  coming  closer,  its  wicked  eyes 
sparkling  and  its  body  wTithing  slowly.  Almost 
level  with  Stilwell's  face  it  coiled  and  poised  to  give 
its  warning  rattle.  But  at  that  nerve-wracking 
moment,  Stilwell,  who  had  a  piece  of  chewing  to- 
bacco in  his  mouth,  spat  the  juice  directly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  snake.  Silently,  swiftly,  it  darted  out 
of  the  hiding  place,  and  did  not  return.  That  dan- 
ger was  over,  but  the  Indians  still  loitered.  It 
seemed  that  they  would  never  go. 

But  at  last  they  mounted  their  ponies  and  rode 
away.  Then  Troudeau,  worn  out  from  the  ter- 
rible tension,  became  unnerved.  He  wanted  to 
sing,  to  shout,  to  laugh  and  fire  his  revolver,  not 
seeming  to  realize,  nor  even  to  care,  that  such  ac- 
tions would  bring  the  Indians  back  on  the  run. 

Stilwell,  by  coaxing,  urging,  and  threatening, 
helped  the  old  man  to  the  nearby  stream,  where, 
as  they  lay  in  the  refreshing  water,  the  hysterical 
mood  of  Troudeau  passed  away.  Then  they  went 
on  again,  but  both  of  them  were  sure  that  no  aid 
could  now  reach  the  men  in  the  rifle  pit  in  time 
to  save  even  one  hfe.  Yet  through  the  night 
hours  they  dragged  themselves  wearily  along.    The 
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fourtli  day  of  their  trail  dawned  foggy,  thus  en- 
ahling  them  to  push  ahead  with  less  risk  of  de- 
tection. 

Both  men  w^ere  ready  to  drop  from  exhaustion. 
Then,  as  a  last  straw,  they  saw  two  horsemen 
approaching.  Scarcely  able  to  move,  the  scouts 
sought  a  hiding  place,  grimly  determined  to  shoot 
the  riders  and  possibly  capture  a  horse.  They 
knew  that  Indians  usually  sent  two  or  three  scouts 
ahead  of  the  main  war  party,  to  act  as  lookouts. 

But  as  the  riders  drew  nearer,  Stilwell  and 
Troudeau,  hardly  able  to  stand,  rose  stiffly  from 
the  ground  and  stumbled  forward,  shouting  to  the 
two  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  camp  of 
Captain  Carpenter,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  Car- 
penter, with  his  troop,  was  then  encamped  at  Slater 
Lake,  fully  sixty  miles  from  the  spot  where  Sandy 
Forsyth  and  his  brave  band  of  men  were  making 
their  last  desperate  stand  in  the  rifle  pit. 

And  so,  though  unable  to  carry  their  message 
farther,  Stilwell  and  Troudeau  knew  that  they  had 
not  failed.  Later  they  learned  how  the  soldiers 
had  dashed  with  the  word  to  Carpenter's  camp, 
and  how  Carpenter  with  several  full  troops  had 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  reaching  there  just  at  the 
time  when  the  last  round  of  cartridges  was  being 
used  in  the  rifle  pit  by  the  few  surviving  men. 

Even    before    Carpenter    had    reached    them, 
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Roman  Nose  had  been  killed  and  the  Cheyennes 
badly  punished  by  the  men  who  were  still  able  to 
load  and  fire  a  gun.  But  in  the  sand  pit  among 
the  dead  were  young  Lieutenant  Beecher  and  brave 
Dr.  Moers. 

The  surprised  hostiles,  at  sound  of  cavalry 
bugles,  the  cheers  of  galloping  riders,  turned  and 
stampeded  as  fast  as  their  ponies  could  run. 

Then  it  was  that  Captain  Carpenter  told  the 
story  of  how  Stilwell  and  Troudeau  had  carried 
the  message  for  help,  and  that  story  went  down  in 
the  history  of  frontier  army  life,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  that  memory  which  had  prompted  Major 
Schofield  to  entrust  his  message  to  Jack  Stilwell 
— a  message  that  meant  life  or  death. 

On  this  trip  Stilwell  was  riding  alone.  Old 
"Cat"  Troudeau,  broken  by  the  terrible  experi- 
ences when  seeking  help  for  Forsyth  and  his 
besieged  men,  had  never  rallied ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  Stilwell  and  many  officers  at  Fort  Sill 
had  stood  with  bared  heads  and  dim  eyes  as  the 
brave  old  scout  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  garri- 
son graveyard. 

Out  on  the  trail  Stilwell  rode  alone  His  spurs 
dug  into  the  sides  of  a  panting,  stumbling  horse. 
Another  horse  followed  at  the  end  of  a  short  rope, 
ready  for  use  if  the  first  horse  should  play  out  from 
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the  hard  riding  that  must  be  done  that  night.  Stil- 
well  did  not  follow  the  regular  road.  He  made  a 
short  cut  to  save  time,  and  traveled  as  his  frontier 
instinct  directed. 

Every  minute  was  important.  He  was  riding 
this  time  to  save  the  women  and  children  at  old 
Fort  SiU. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

AN  INDIAN  IN  A  TALL  SILK  HAT 

BEFORE  Jack  Stilwell  had  received  the  mes- 
sage  from  Major  Schofield  and  had  started 
on  his  way  to  intercept  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  prisoners,  an  army  ambulance  drawn  by 
four  mules  was  on  its  way  to  Fort  Sill.  In  the 
ambulance  sat  Big  Tree  and  Sa-tan-ta,  war  chiefs 
of  the  Kiowas.  Beside  the  ambulance  rode  white 
soldiers  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  commanded  by  the 
young  officer  who  was  known  to  his  many  friends 
as  "Bob"  Carter. 

The  two  Indians,  whose  death  sentence  for  th( 
murders  of  seven  teamsters  of  Henry  Warren's 
wagon  train  had  been  commuted  by  the  Governor 
of  Texas  to  imprisonment  for  life,  were  now  on 
their  way  back  to  their  former  home  on  the  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Sill. 

It  had  been  decided  at  Washington  that,  as  long 
as  all  the  big  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Reservation 
Indians,  who  made  up  the  confederated  bands  of 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes 
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then  on  the  Fort  Sill  Reservation,  were  to  have  the 
big  pow-wow,  or  talk,  with  the  Commissioners 
from  Washinprton,  that  Big  Tree  and  Sa-tan-ta 
should  also  be  present. 

But  they  were  not  to  remain  at  Fort  Sill.  This 
order  was  very  definite.  After  the  pow-wow  was 
over,  Lieutenant  Carter  was  to  escort  the  two 
chiefs  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  there  turn  them  over 
to  United  States  marshals,  and  these  officers  of  the 
law  were  to  take  the  two  war  chiefs  back  to  the 
State  Prison  at  Huntsville  to  serve  their  life  sen- 
tences. 

Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  were  openly  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  their  Kiowa  friends, 
and  their  actions  showed  that  they  expected  to  re- 
main permanently  at  Fort  Sill  The  officer  and 
soldiers  realized  that  if  the  two  chiefs  should  escape 
en  route,  they  would  never  be  captured  alive.  The 
Indians  knew  all  the  hiding  places  in  the  moun- 
tains around  the  garrison,  and  their  Kiowa  friends 
would  not  only  aid  them  with  food  and  ammunition 
but  would  probably  follow  them  on  the  warpath. 
So  the  soldiers  kept  careful  guard  as  they  rode  be- 
side the  ambulance  in  which  the  prisoners  sat. 

There  was  another  man  in  the  party.  He  was 
neither  an  Indian  nor  a  soldier,  but  a  young  white 
man  who  had  ridden  up  to  the  lieutenant  and  in- 
troduced himself  at  Dallas  in  their  camp. 
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"I'm  Crosby,"  he  said.  "Correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Tribune.  I  want  to  go  along  with  you 
to  Fort  Sill,  if  you  do  not  object." 

The  soldiers  and  officer  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. Crosby  was  riding  a  small  pony,  but  on  the 
young  man's  head  was  a  tall  silk  hat,  and  above 
that  hat  spread  an  open  umbrella  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. A  silk  hat  on  a  Texas  trail !  Never  be- 
fore had  such  a  thing  been  conceived  or  witnessed. 
The  soldiers  turned  away  to  hide  their  grins,  while 
the  officer  studied  Crosby. 

"All  right,"  was  his  final  verdict,  "but  you'll 
have  to  shut  that  umbrella  if  you  expect  to  ride 
with  us.     You'll  stampede  the  animals." 

The  newspaperman  dismounted,  closed  tHe  um- 
brella and  rolled  it  tightly,  then  he  strapped  it  to 
his  saddle. 

"That  aU  right?"  he  asked,  cheerfully. 

"Well,"  Carter  commented,  "if  you'll  take  my 
advice  you  will  buy  a  different  kind  of  hat  for  the 
trip.     Get  a  big,  soft  black  one." 

"Thank  you,"  Crosby  assented  and  hurried  with- 
out further  words  to  a  store,  from  which  he  re- 
turned with  the  headgear*  suggested.  But  in  his 
hand  he  carefully  carried  the  precious  silk  hat. 

"You're  right,"  he  spoke  to  the  officer.  "It's 
lots  more  comfortable  in  this  hot  sun."     Studying 
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the  silk  hat  he  continued,  "I'll  need  this  when  I 
start  ])ack  East.     It's  a  very  good  hat." 

The  other  men  watched  to  see  how  he  would 
dispose  of  the  hat.  But  Croshy  was  a  man  of  re- 
source. No  one  else  in  a  frontier  country  would 
have  solved  the  problem  of  that  silk  hat  in  the  way 
that  its  owner  did. 

Inside  the  ambulance  sat  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big 
Tree,  each  wearing  steel  handcuffs  and  leg  irons 
to  prevent  any  attempt  at  leaping  from  the  am- 
bulance to  escape  their  guards.  Suddenly  Crosby 
leaned  from  his  pony  toward  the  ambulance  and 
laid  his  silk  hat  in  the  lap  of  Sa-tan-ta. 

The  soldiers  and  Lieutenant  Carter  choked  back 
their  rising  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  old  war 
chief,  who  had  become  custodian  of  the  silk  hat. 
Both  Indians  were  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  as 
they  examined  it  with  evident  admiration,  they 
talked  together  in  animated  tones. 

Crosby,  satisfied  that  Sa-tan-ta  would  carefully 
protect  the  hat  from  any  damage  on  the  trip,  rode 
away  from  the  ambulance.  But  Sa-tan-ta  evi- 
dently supposed  the  hat  had  been  intended  as  a 
gift.  A  few  minutes  later  Crosby  discovered  that 
the  soldiers  beside  the  ambulance  were  convulsed 
w^ith  amusement,  and  rode  nearer  to  learn  the  cause 
of  their  merriment.     Dumbfounded,  he  discoverec? 
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which  he  now  was  riding  was  ahnost  played  out. 
The  scout  dismounted  and  handed  the  message 
from  Major  Schofield  to  Lieutenant  Carter. 

Partially  sheltered  from  the  downpour,  the  of- 
ficer shielded  the  flickering  candle  so  that  he  might 
read. 

To  THE 

Officer  Commanding  Escort  to  the  Kiowa  Chiefs: 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  there  are  some  three  thou- 
sand or  more  Confederated  Indians  here  and  in  or  about 
the  Fort  Sill  Reservation  to-day — or  will  be  by  the  time 
you  are  expected  to  arrive  with  the  prisoners,  under  order 
of  the  Department  Commander  for  delivery  at  this  Post. 
They  are  all  well  armed  and  are  sullen,  ugly,  and  war- 
hke.  I  have  five  troops  of  Cavalry  (Tenth)  aggregating 
nearly  three  hundred  men ;  with  your  troop  there  would  be 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

To  bring  Sa-tan-ta,  their  principal  war  chief,  here  in 
irons  and  expect  to  take  him  back  to  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary without  trouble — probably  a  desperate  fight — 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Stilwell  will  tell  you  so.  I 
beg,  therefore,  in  spite  of  your  positive  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, not  to  bring  them  here  on  the  reservation,  but  to 
take  them  to  Atoka  the  present  terminal  of  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  R.  R.  where  the  Commissioners — Captain  Alvord, 
formerly  of  this  Regiment  among  them — who  will  meet 
you  there,  have  other  hostile  Indians,  some  of  whom  are 
destined  for  Washington. 

Very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant 
(Signed)     G.  W.  Schofield. 
Major  10th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post, 
By  Scout  *'Jack"  Stilwell, 
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The  lieutenant  looked  up  nt  the  scout.  "Do 
you  know  what  this  message  says?" 

"I  haven't  read  it,  but  I  can  guess." 

The  scout  took  the  extended  paper  and  read 
slowly.  Then  he  gave  it  back,  but  made  no  com- 
ment. 

"Do  you  think  the  situation  is  very  serious?" 
asked  Bol)  Carter. 

"It's  worse  than  that  message  says,"  Stilwell  re- 
plied, quietly.  "Three  thousand  Indians  against 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  white  men  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  there  are  women  and  children  to 
be  protected — well,  you  know  what  that  means. 
Major  Schofield  was  thinking  of  that  when  he  or- 
dered me  to  lose  no  time  on  the  trail." 

Both  men  understood  that  if  Carter  disobeyed 
the  Department  Commander,  General  Auger,  it 
would  be  deliberate  violation  of  orders  and,  in  all 
probability,  result  in  court  martial,  with  possible 
dismissal  of  the  young  officer.  INIajor  Schofield 
faced  a  more  serious  situation,  since  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  that 
Lieutenant  Carter  disregard  General  Auger's  pos- 
itive orders. 

And  now,  Carter  sat  weighing  the  matter,  while 
the  storm  beat  furiously  on  the  flimsy  canvas  shel- 
ter, and  opposite  to  him  sat  Stilwell,  awaiting  the 
young  officer's  decision. 
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Miles  away  from  any  telegraph  station,  unable 
to  confer  with  General  Auger  or  obtain  permission 
to  obey  Major  Schofield's  urgent  request,  the  re- 
sponsibility was  a  heavy  one. 

Flashes  of  lightning  lit  the  crouching  figures  of 
the  two  war  chiefs  and  gleamed  on  the  barrels  of 
loaded  guns  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  on  guard. 
The  rain  fell  steadily. 

A  dim  trail  led  through  wild  mountains — a  trail 
half  obliterated  by  the  storm.  On  that  trail  was  a 
dead  horse.  Gallantly  it  had  traveled  to  save  the 
hves  of  women  and  children  who  were  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  garrison  seventy-five  miles  away 
from  Carter's  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

CRICKET   DISAPPEARS 

BEFORE  the  cannon  sounded  at  reveille,  thai 
day  of  September,  1872,  at  old  Fort  Sill, 
everyone  in  the  garrison  was  awake  and  dressed. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  tenseness,  and  the  faces  of 
officers  and  their  wives  were  anxious.  Even  the 
children  knew  that  something  was  not  just  as 
usual,  for  they  were  told  not  to  go  outside  and 
play. 

Along  the  many  trails  leading  from  various  In- 
dian villages  came  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  and  Arapa- 
hoes,  aU  arrayed  in  their  gayest  attire,  their  faces 
streaked  with  paint  and  war  bonnets  towering 
above  fierce  eyes.  They  had  come  to  meet  the 
Commissioners,  but  more  important  than  that,  they 
had  come  to  welcome  back  the  war  chiefs,  Sa-tan-ta 
and  Big  Tree.  In  each  grim  face  could  be  read 
the  determination  to  obey  any  order  that  those 
chiefs  might  give. 

There  was  insolence  in  the  attitude  of  every  In- 
dian. They  knew,  as  well  as  Major  Schofield, 
how  ineffective  would  be  a  little  garrison  force 
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of  three  hundred  soldiers  against  their  combined 
strength,  especially  as  many  Indians  were  armed 
with  guns  and  ammunition  such  as  white  men  used, 
in  addition  to  bows,  arrows,  tomahawks,  and 
twelve-foot  lances  tipped  by  long  sharp  blades 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long.  All  that 
the  Indians  had  lacked  had  been  a  leader,  and 
now  that  leader,  Sa-tan-ta,  was  coming  back  to 
them.  With  him,  only  second  in  importance  as  a 
warrior,  was  Big  Tree.  The  Indians  fairly  swag- 
gered along  the  front  line. 

Cricket  stood  on  the  front  porch  and  watched 
them.  Eight  abreast  they  rode  past  the  front  of 
the  officers'  quarters,  and  back  of  them  followed 
an  almost  endless  procession  of  ponies  and  war 
bonnets. 

In  the  barracks,  quiet,  tense,  the  soldiers  waited 
for  the  first  warning  of  trouble.  The  hours 
dragged  along.  Still  the  Indians  waited,  and  still 
officers  and  soldiers  remained  on  guard,  not  know- 
ing at  what  moment  some  unimportant  incident 
might  start  Indian  warfare  in  all  its  hideous  de- 
tails. 

Mrs.  Austin  went  into  the  kitchen  and  glanced 
about.     "Where  is  Cricket?"  she  asked  old  Jane. 

"I  hain't  seen  her  fo'  an  hour.  Miss'  Austin. 
Ah  'spec's  she's  in  de  house  wif  yo'!" 

"Run  down  the  back  line  and  see  if  she  is  in  any 
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yard.  Ask  the  other  servants  if  they  have  seen 
her.     I'll  look  front  for  her." 

Jane  had  started  the  search  before  Mrs.  Austin 
had  finished  speaking.  Cricket's  mother  scanned 
the  front  porches,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
child.  She  waved  her  hand  to  Lieutenant  Austin, 
who  was  coming  across  the  parade  ground.  He 
quickened  his  gait  and,  seeing  her  white  face,  called 
out,  "What  is  the  matter?" 

"We  can't  find  Cricket.     Something  may  have 

happened "     She  could  not  bear  to  put  her 

fear  into  words. 

All  day  long  the  Indians  had  insolently  crowded 
the  roads,  the  front  yards,  the  parade  ground,  and 
even  the  front  i3orches  had  not  been  free  from  their 
presence. 

Lieutenant  Austin  turned  and  left  his  wife 
at  the  gate.  The  startling  news  spread  rapidly 
through  the  garrison,  but  after  an  hour's  search,  no 
clue  had  been  found.  Jane's  reiterated  suspicion 
that  the  old  squaw  who  had  been  hovering  near  the 
back  gate  had  something  to  do  with  Cricket's  dis- 
appearance was  finally  accepted  as  the  one  possible 
clue.  It  was  the  same  squaw  who  had  stolen  the 
gold  dollar,  and  her  desire  for  revenge  might  be 
the  reason  for  Cricket's  mysterious  absence.  The 
very  fact  that  the  child  had  a  friendly  feeling  to- 
ward the  squaw  would  make  it  an  easy  matter  for 
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the  Indian  woman  to  lure  Cricket  away  during  the 
confusion  that  had  existed  all  day  long  in  the  gar- 
rison. 

Because  of  the  dangerous  mood  of  the  Indians 
and  their  presence  everywhere,  no  open  search 
of  villages  could  be  made.  In  this  dilemma  old 
Horace  P.  was  sought. 

"The  squaw  is  a  Cheyenne,"  he  said.  "We  can 
go  to  their  village.  Not  with  soldiers,  but  just 
ourselves,"  he  added,  looking  at  Cricket's  father. 
"She  may  be  there." 

So  they  rode  alone  from  the  garrison,  and  if  the 
Indians  who  saw  them  leave  had  any  suspicion  of 
their  errand,  they  gave  no  sign.  But  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  woman. 

Squaws  in  the  village  knew  nothing  about  her, 
they  said.  It  was  then  that  Cricket's  father  dis- 
played money  and  promised  further  reward  for 
word  as  soon  as  the  old  squaw  should  return  to 
the  village  or  be  brought  into  the  garrison.  No 
mention  was  made  by  the  two  white  men  as  to 
the  reason  why  they  wished  to  see  the  squaw. 
Whether  or  not  the  Indians  suspected,  they  prom- 
ised eagerly  that  they  would  bring  word  at  once. 

Then  Lieutenant  Austin  and  Horace  P.  has- 
tened back  to  Fort  Sill,  hoping  against  hope,  that 
they  would  be  welcomed  with  the  news  that  Cricket 
was  home,  safe  and  soimd.     ISIrs.  Austin  met  them 
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at  the  gate  and  they  knew  tliat  Crieket  was  still 
niissin*^.  Her  worried  face  told  that;  no  words 
were  necessary. 

Una])le  to  stand  the  strain  any  longer.  Cricket's 
mother  turned  hack  into  the  house  and  fell  sohhing 
beside  the  child's  bed.  Nothing  more  could  be 
done  until  daylight,  unless  a  messenger  came  from 
the  Cheyenne  village.  The  darkness  increased  and 
the  Indians  who  Iiad  waited  expectantly  all  day 
for  the  coming  of  their  war  chiefs  slowdy  returned 
to  their  villages.  They  were  hungry.  To-morrow 
they  w^ould  come  back  to  meet  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big 
Tree. 

The  bugler  sounded  taps.  The  lights  of  the  bar- 
racks flickered  out,  but  through  the  night  in  the 
Austin  home,  where  the  father  and  mother  and  old 
Aunt  Jane  waited  for  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  lamps 
burned  like  fallen  stars. 

Slowdy  the  hours  dragged  past,  like  butterflies 
with  broken  wings. 

"One  o'clock  and  all  is  well,"  called  the  sentinel 
at  Post  Number  One,  and  other  sentinels,  in  the 
distance,  echoed  the  call  as  they  paced  their  beats 
in  the  darkness. 

Everyone  but  the  sentinels  seemed  to  be  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  the  garrison.  Though  no  lights 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  soldiers'  barracks  or  in  the 
homes  of  the  officers,  many  were  wide  awake,  anx- 
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ious  for  dawn  and  the  continued  search  for  the 
missing  child. 

In  the  front  room  of  Major  Schofield's  quarters, 
that  officer,  commanding  the  garrison,  sat  smoking. 
He  had  many  things  to  think  about.  At  times  he 
arose  and  walked  nervously  about  the  room.  He 
was  waiting — waiting  the  outcome  of  the  message 
he  had  given  to  Stilwell.  If  Stilwell  failed  to  reach 
Lieutenant  Carter  with  that  message,  then  Carter 
would  obey  the  orders  he  had  already  received  from 
General  Auger  and  continue  with  Sa-tan-ta  and 
Big  Tree  until  he  had  reached  Fort  Sill. 

Though  the  two  chiefs,  after  their  trial  at  Jacks- 
boro,  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  strong  in- 
fluence had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Governor 
Davis  of  Texas,  and  he  had  commuted  their  death 
sentences  to  life  imprisonment.  That  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Kiowas,  together  with  the  return 
of  the  war  chiefs,  in  irons,  would  now  be  like  throw- 
ing a  lighted  match  into  a  keg  of  gunpowder. 

As  to  what  the  Department  Commander  would 
say  or  do  when  he  learned  of  Major  Schofield's 
action  in  requesting  Carter  not  to  bring  the  In- 
dians into  Fort  Sill  was  not  worrying  the  major  at 
that  hour.  The  safety  of  the  garrison  was  his  only 
thought.  He  stood  beside  a  window  and  looked 
across  toward  the  Austin  home,  realizing  how  help- 
less they  all  were  until  the  coming  of  dawn. 
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In  the  bedroom  that  Cricket  called  her  own,  the 
heartsick  father  and  mother  sat  silent.  l^)th  were 
fully  dressed.  All  through  the  weary  night  they 
had  counted  the  minutes.  No  trail  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  that  night  of  darkness  and  storm.  Even 
had  there  been  a  clue  not  already  trampled  over  by 
many  Indian  moccasins  that  day,  the  rain  would 
have  wiped  out  every  trace  of  a  child's  footprint. 

No  human  being  could  tell  what  the  next  day 
might  bring  to  those  in  the  garrison,  so,  though 
they  waited,  the  coming  of  dawn,  they  dreaded  it. 
And  the  parents  of  little  Cricket  Austin  feared 
that  the  next  day  might  bring  a  worse  tragedy  into 
their  home  and  hearts. 

Lieutenant  Austin  sat  down  beside  his  wife  and 
took  her  cold  hand  in  his  own.  She  lifted  her  ach- 
ing eyes  to  his  face,  but  could  not  speak. 

"We'll  find  her,"  he  said,  confidently.  But  in 
his  own  heart  was  the  fear  that  they  might  never 
find  her.  He  put  aside  the  fear  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  looked  down  at  his  wife. 

"We'll  find  her.  Stilwell  will  not  fail,  and  Car- 
ter will  never  bring  those  war  chiefs  back  on  the 
reservation  when  he  understands  the  situation  here. 
That  will  end  this  trouble.  The  Indians  who  have 
taken  Cricket  know  better  than  to  injure  her  un- 
less Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  arrive.  They  know 
that  the  lives  of  their  war  chiefs  will  be  forfeited 
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if  Cricket  should  be  harmed.  Buck  up,  Mother! 
It's  just  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  now  before 
Cricket  will  be  home  safe  and  sound  and  getting 
into  more  mischief  than  ever  before  in  her  life." 

Prince,  lying  on  the  sitting-room  floor,  lifted  his 
head  and  cocked  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  Cricket's 
name.  His  clubby  tail  banged  on  the  floor,  then 
he  rose  and  went  to  the  side  of  Cricket's  mother 
and  thrust  his  cold  nose  into  her  limp  hand. 

She  flung  her  arms  about  the  dog's  neck  and 
tears  that  had  refused  to  flow  rushed  from  her 
weary  eyes  as  she  sobbed,  "Prince!  Prince!  You 
loved  her,  too." 

And  Lieutenant  Austin  thanked  God  that  at 
last  she  could  cry.  He  turned  away  and  went  to 
a  window,  staring  out  into  the  storm.  Lifting  the 
shade  he  tried  to  pierce  the  shadows.  His  hands 
were  clenched  and  his  teeth  bit  into  his  lower  hp. 
It  seemed  as  though  day  would  never,  never  dawn. 

Through  the  rain  a  figure  was  moving  slowly 
along  the  road  in  front  of  the  officers'  houses.  It 
halted  and  wavered,  then  again  stumbled  along. 
It  was  the  outline  of  a  man  walking  as  though  un- 
certain of  his  whereabouts.  No  enlisted  man  had 
any  business  out  of  the  barracks  at  that  hour. 
A  drunken  soldier  might  precipitate  far-reaching 
trouble  when  things  were  in  such  uncertain  state 
on  the  reservation. 
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The  lieutenant  hurried  toward  the  man,  who 
was  now  clutching  the  picket  fence  to  steady  him- 
self. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  officer,  gripping 
the  man's  shoulder  and  peering  into  his  face. 

"Jack  Stilwell.    Reporting  to  Major  Schofield." 

"Did  you  find  Lieutenant  Carter?  For  God's 
sake,  tell  me!   The  Indians  have  captured  Cricket." 

Stilwell  understood.  "I  found  him.  He  sent 
word  that  he  will  leave  the  Fort  Sill  trail,  proceed 
north  and  west  toward  the  Red  River  and  follow 
!Major  Schofield's  suggestions,  instead  of  continu- 
ing west  as  ordered  by  General  Auger.  Both  of 
my  horses  are  dead,  or  I  would  have  reported  here 
sooner." 

"Then  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree " 

"Are  on  their  way  to  Atoka  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  authorities  again." 

Lieutenant  Austin  walked  slowly  beside  Stil- 
well, until  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  major's 
quarters.  A  light  shone  in  the  front  room.  Stil- 
well looked  at  Lieutenant  Austin's  haggard  face 
and  held  out  a  hand. 

"We'll  find  her,"  he  said.  "They  have  just  been 
waiting  for  the  war  chiefs,  but  now  she  is  safe." 

And  Cricket's  father  went  home  to  tell  his  wife 
the  first  hopeful  news  he  had  heard. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE   SQUAW    TALKS 

HASTY  steps  sounded  on  the  porch,  followed 
by  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door. 

Lieutenant  Austin  hurried  to  answer  it,  and  his 
wife  was  beside  him,  both  hoping  it  might  mean 
good  news  but  fearing  it  might  be  bad.  Neither 
of  them  had  noticed  the  bent  form  of  old  Aunt 
Jane  arise  from  the  corner  of  the  hallway  where 
she  had  huddled,  waiting  and  praying  through 
those  long,  dark  hours. 

"Go  back,"  said  Cricket's  father,  looking  at  the 
two  women. 

"If  it  is  bad  news,"  whispered  Cricket's  mother, 
"I'll  have  to  know  it  sometime  Don't  keep  it  from 
me!" 

He  nodded  and  opened  the  door  A  soldier 
saluted. 

"Comphments  ob  de  officer  ob  de  day,"  he 
said,  tensely.  "Dat  squaw's  in  de  gyardhouse, 
lieutenant." 

"I'll  come  immediately." 

As  the  soldier  was  turning  away,  Mrs.  Austin 
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pressed  forward  and  spoke  in  a  broken,  trembling 

voice.     "Did   they   find   Cricket "     She  could 

not  finish,  but  the  man  understood. 

"No'm,  Miss'  Austin.  Miss  Cricket  ain't  wif 
her,  but  'terpreter  Jones,  he's  deyah  a-talkin'  to 
her  now." 

"He  will  find  out  where  Cricket  is,"  was  Lieu- 
tenant Austin's  reassuring  promise  to  his  wife,  be- 
fore he  strode  across  the  parade  ground  to  the 
guardhouse.  As  he  entered  the  outer  room,  he  saw 
the  squaw  squatted  sullenly  on  the  stone  floor. 

Soldiers  in  the  room  rose  and  saluted.  His  own 
hand  was  lifted  to  return  the  salute,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  doing  it. 

Horace  P.  Jones  and  the  officer  of  the  day 
moved  aside  as  he  joined  them.  The  squaw's 
wrinkled  face  was  upraised  and  her  beady  eyes 
squinted  at  Cricket's  father,  but  her  lips  were 
^"ightly  pressed  together  as  though  she  were  deter- 
mined that  no  word  should  escape  in  answer  to  any 
question. 

"She  won't  talk,"  said  Horace  P.  "Xeither 
persuasion  nor  threat  has  the  least  effect.  But  I 
believe  that  she  knows  where  Cricket  is." 

"We'll  make  her  talk."  Cricket's  father  spoke 
grimly;  but  if  the  squaw  understood  his  words  or 
tone,  she  gave  no  indication. 

"That  gold  dollar  trouble  at  the  agency  makes 
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her  vindictive,  I  suppose,"  suggested  the  officer 
who  stood  by  Lieutenant  Austin.  "An  Indian 
never  forgives.  We'll  hold  her  in  the  guardhouse 
until  she  is  ready  to  talk." 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  are  right  about 
that  gold  dollar,"  answered  Horace  P.  "It'd 
make  any  one  ugly,  white  or  Indian,  to  be  accused 
and  publicly  searched  and  the  theft  not  proved. 
Somehow,  that  affair  spread  around  among  the  In- 
dians and  they  don't  let  her  forget  it.  Most  of 
them  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  her  now." 

He  looked  steadily  at  the  old  woman  as  he 
slipped  his  hand  into  his  vest  pocket.  When  he 
withdrew  it,  a  tiny  gold  dollar  dangled  from  a  cord. 

The  squaw  started,  her  dull  eyes  gleamed,  and 
she  uttered  an  involuntary  grunt.  The  two  of- 
ficers stared  at  the  coin,  recognized  it,  and  then 
turned  to  look  at  the  woman.  But  she  was  sitting 
as  though  carved  of  granite.  Her  face  was  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  expression. 

"I  found  it  yesterday  down  at  the  agency," 
Horace  P.  explained.  "Saw  something  bright  be- 
tween two  boards  on  the  floor,  and  when  I  pried  it 
up  with  my  knife,  it  was  the  gold  dollar.  I  figure 
it  must  have  been  brushed  off  the  counter  and  then 
rolled  down  between  the  boards  during  the  excite- 
ment about  those  Indian  babies  being  turned  up- 
side down.     But,  of  course,  everyone  thought  the 
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squaw  had  stolen  it.  Tlien  her  ration  sack  was 
searched,  and  even  when  nothing  was  found,  she 
was  branded  as  a  thief  among  lier  tribe  and  all  the 
rest  of  us.  INIaybe  that'll  make  it  a  bit  hard  to  get 
her  to  help  us  about  Cricket.  You  couldn't  blame 
her.  She's  only  an  Indian,  but  Indian  or  white, 
she's  human." 

No  one  spoke.  They  knew  that  Horace  P.  was 
right. 

"Tell  her" — it  was  Cricket's  father  who  spoke 
now —  "that  we  will  tell  the  truth  about  the  dollar 
to  everyone,  Indian  or  white.  So  that  no  one  shall 
ever  taunt  her  again." 

"I've  been  thinking,  too,"  Jones  went  on,  "about 
the  cake  that  all  the  ladies  said  she  stole  from  your 
kitchen.  Cricket  never  did  believe  she  took  it. 
Neither  did  I.  Jane  said  she  could  see  any  person 
going  into  the  back  door,  but  if  Prince  sneaked 
into  the  kitchen,  I  guess  he  wouldn't  have  wasted 
much  time  near  that  cake.  You  know  he  stole  the 
chaplain's  steak  from  a  red-hot  stove,  even  when 
it  blistered  his  mouth.  That's  what  the  doctor  told 
me.  Looks  as  though  circumstantial  evidence  is 
more  against  Prince  than  against  the  old  squaw. 
Leastways,  I'm  going  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  myself." 

"You're  right,"  was  the  answer  of  Lieutenant 
Austin.     "We  were  fools  not  to  have  figured  it  out 
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before  now.  But  tell  her  that  if  she  will  help  us 
find  Cricket,  I  will  pay  and  pay  well." 

"Money  won't  count  with  her,"  responded  the 
interpreter.  "There  are  some  things  money  won't 
buy,  even  if  she  is  an  Indian.  But  there  are  other 
things  that  make  a  difference.  Cricket  gave  food 
and  her  own  clothes  to  the  old  woman's  grandchil- 
dren. She  won't  forget  that.  Indians  don't  for- 
give, maybe,  but  they  don't  forget  kindness.  I 
guess  human  hearts  are  all  pretty  much  the  same 
pattern — not  all  of  them  good,  nor  all  of  them  bad, 
whether  the  skin  happen?  to  be  white,  or  brown, 
or  black.  Seems  that  way  to  me."  Horace  P  wa? 
speaking  in  a  slow,  even  voice,  and  all  the  time  he 
kept  looking  steadily  at  the  squaw.  "Let  me  talk 
to  her  alone,"  he  finished. 

A  door  was  opened  and  the  interpreter  motioned 
the  squaw,  who  arose  clumsily  and  followed  him 
into  a  smaller  room.  The  tiny,  high  window  with 
steel  crossbars  made  a  faint  patch  in  the  blackness 
of  the  stone  walls.  Then  the  heavy  door  snapped 
sharply  on  its  hinges,  shutting  Jones  and  the  squaw 
together  in  the  guardhouse  cell. 

Outside  the  door,  minutes  were  long  as  hours 
to  the  father  who  awaited  the  result  of  Jones's 
talk.  The  officer  on  duty  held  out  a  cigar  to  Lieu- 
tenant Austin. 
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"Better  smoke  up,  Austin,"  he  advised.  "It'll 
help  pass  the  time." 

Cricket's  father  shook  his  head  impatiently  and 
continued  his  nervous  pacing  back  and  forth  across 
the  room.  The  colored  soldiers  on  guard  duty 
looked  at  him  with  sympathizing  eyes,  but  he  saw 
only  one  thing — the  door  of  that  cell.  Suddenly 
he  wheeled  about  with  a  jerk,  catching  his  breath 
as  the  door  swung  open. 

Old  Horace  P.  stood  there  smihng.  "Cricket's 
all  right.     The  squaw  wants  to  talk  to  you  now." 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  Cricket's  father 
cried  out  in  his  relief.  Then  he  turned  to  the  other 
officer   and   said,   "Send   word   to   my   wife   that 

Cricket  is  alive  and  safe.     Tell  her "  he  could 

not  finish,  for  the  good  news,  in  place  of  what  he 
had  feared,  completely  unnerved  him. 

"I'll  tell  her  at  once,"  the  other  man  gripped  his 
hand. 

Then  Cricket's  father  entered  the  cell  where  the 
squaw  stood  waiting.  Horace  P.  began  talking 
rapidly  to  her  in  Cheyenne,  and  her  answers  were 
quick  and  short.  Though  the  woman  spoke  to 
Horace  P.  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
Cricket's  father,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  read 
his  thoughts. 

"She  wanted  to  know  whether  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big 
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Tree  were  coming,"  Jones  explained.  "I  told  her 
they  would  not  come,  and  then  she  said  that  she 
would  talk.  Cricket  is  alive  and  safe,  but  the 
woman  will  not  tell  where  she  is.  She  said  that  if 
you  promise  no  one  shall  be  punished  for  taking 
Cricket  away,  she  will  show  us  where  to  find  her. 
But  you  and  I  must  go  alone,  and  no  soldiers  must 
follow  us." 

"It  looks  as  though  she  has  been  playing  a 
double  game,"  answered  Cricket's  father,  angrily. 
"No  doubt,  if  Sa-tan-ta  had  come,  the  squaw  would 
have  made  terms  with  him  for  Cricket,  but  now 
she  is  playing  safe  by  siding  with  us.  I  have  no 
faith  in  her,  but  we  must  do  as  she  says.  It's  the 
only  chance  I  can  see  now.  Tell  her" — ^he  spoke 
very  slowly,  watching  the  squaw  to  see  whether 
she  understood  or  not — "that  I  promise  on  my 
honor  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  that  no  one 
shall  be  punished  and  no  soldier  shall  follow  us. 
Make  her  understand  how  this  binds  me  to  keep  my 
word.     You  know  what  it  means." 

Horace  P.  talked  to  the  woman.  She  nodded 
her  head,  then  rose  to  her  feet  and  moved  toward 
the  door.  Outside  on  the  porch  of  the  guardhouse 
Jones  again  spoke:  "We  will  need  three  horses, 
she  says." 

"Very  well." 

At  the  corral  gate  the  sentinel  halted  them,  but 
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the  officer  gave  a  password,  as  was  required,  then 
the  soldier  stood  aside  and  saluted.  Two  horses 
were  saddled  and  a  blanket  fastened  on  Duke's 
back.  At  a  signal,  the  squaw  clambered  on  Crick- 
et's pony,  though  Duke  showed  plainly  by  his  flat- 
tened ears  and  snorting  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  rider. 

Out  on  the  dark  road  the  woman  led  the  men, 
but  not  initil  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  Medicine 
Bluff  were  the  horses  allowed  to  stop.  Then  the 
squaw  dropped  from  Duke's  back  and  mumbled 
to  Horace  P. 

*'She  says  you  must  go  up  the  Medicine  Man's 
Walk  to  the  place  where  the  Great  Spirit  talks 
with  the  spirit  of  the  good  Medicine  ]Man.  You 
must  go  without  me." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

UP   MEDICINE   man's   WALK 

ALREADY  the  squaw  had  darted  away,  slip- 
.  ping  like  a  shadow  among  the  rocks  and  thick 
brush.     Horace  P.  gripped  the  officer's  hand. 

*'Good  luck!  I  beheve  she  is  telling  the  truth, 
but  I'll  wait  here  for  you  until  noon." 

He  glanced  at  the  sagging  belt  fastened  about 
Lieutenant  Austin's  waist  and  nodded  approval  of 
the  pistol.  "Take  care  of  yourself.  Be  on  your 
guard  every  minute.     I'll  come  if  you  shoot." 

Slowly,  cautiously.  Cricket's  father  climbed  the 
steep  crevice  formed  by  rain  storms  of  centuries 
past.  In  places  it  was  almost  impassable  and  the 
gloom  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  see  the  form 
of  the  squaw,  though  she  was  within  reach  of  his 
hand  and  he  could  hear  the  gravel  crunch  as  she 
led  the  way. 

For  generations  untold  no  living  foot  had  trod- 
den the  jagged  trail.  No  Indian  thought  of  using 
it,  for  they  held  it  sacred  ground,  and  superstitious 
awe  forbade  trespassing  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Medicine  Man  walked  at  night. 

318 
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Cricket's  father,  as  he  kept  doggedly  on  his  way 
behind  the  squaw,  remembered  all  this,  and  now 
concluded  that  the  reason  for  the  squaw's  secrecy 
was  fear  that  the  Indians  would  avenge  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Medicine  Man's  Walk  if  they  ever 
knew  that  a  squaw  had  traveled  that  trail — a  sac- 
rilege that  woidd  no  doubt  have  brought  torture 
and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  living  Medicine  Man 
as  the  only  expiation  for  her  act. 

Stumbling,  slipping,  clutching  at  bits  of  brush, 
guided  by  the  rough,  strong  hand  of  the  squaw,  he 
followed  a  trail  that  would  have  seemed  absolutely 
impossible  in  broad  daylight.  Then,  after  what 
seemed  to  be  hours,  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  that 
the  dark  clouds  were  breaking  away  and  above  him 
shone  a  patch  of  sky  powdered  with  faint  stars. 
Under  that  clear  expanse  a  pale  mist  wrapped 
about  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  though  a  mystic 
veil  had  been  flung  over  the  sacred  altar  of  the 
Medicine  Man.  All  around  and  below  the  trail 
storm  clouds  were  thick,  but  the  stars  gleamed 
down  on  the  soft  mist  that  cloaked  the  top  of  Medi- 
cine Bluff,  as  if  to  hide  it  from  profane  eyes. 

A  feeling  of  awe  swept  over  him,  and  with  it 
came  a  sense  of  peace  and  faith — faith  that  the 
Great  Spirit  who  guards  both  the  Indians  and  the 
white  people  would  be  merciful  to  the  little  lost 
child  and  restore  her  unharmed  to  those  who  loved 
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her  so  dearly.  All  his  former  distrust  of  the  squaw 
fell  from  him,  and  he  recalled  with  deep  shame 
how  they  had  misjudged  the  woman — all  except 
Cricket  and  old  Horace  P.,  and  they  alone  had 
been  fit  to  judge,  because  truth  was  in  their  own 
hearts :  truth,  faith,  and  love. 

The  crunching  of  loose  rocks,  and  the  dim 
shadow,  darker  than  the  other  darkness  around 
them,  led  him  on  until  he  reached  the  very  edge  of 
the  mist  and  stepped  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dense  fog.  For  a  moment  it  hid  ever}i;hing  from 
view,  and  instinctively  his  hands  reached  out  to- 
ward the  squaw.  She  was  gone.  He  spoke,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  He  dared  not  move  forward, 
for  at  any  moment  he  might  go  do'v\Ti  in  a  place  that 
would  mean  death  where  only  wild  animals  or  buz- 
zards would  find  him. 

Maybe  this  was  the  squaw's  revenge.  His  dis- 
trust swept  back  again  like  a  tidal  wave,  and  he  de- 
termined to  remain  without  moving  until  dawn. 
His  fingers  gripped  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  ready 
for  any  surprise,  and  knowing  that,  at  least,  old 
Horace  P.  w^ould  hear  the  shots  if  fired  in  a 
struggle. 

A  stone  slipped  as  his  foot  touched  it.  He 
heard  the  rock  go  clattering  down,  down,  down. 
Then  distinctly  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  stealthy 
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foot.  A  moccasined  foot.  Maybe  the  squaw  was 
returning  to  him. 

"Hello!"  he  called. 

There  was  no  answer.  Again  he  spoke.  A  hiss, 
like  that  of  a  snake  behind  him,  caused  him  to 
whirl  about,  his  pistol  held  in  readiness. 

Through  the  mist  he  saw  a  dim  outline  that 
came  nearer;  then  a  hand  reached  out.  It  was  the 
squaw,  he  thought.  She  had  returned  to  lead  him 
to  the  place  where  Cricket  was  hidden.  His  own 
hand  touched  the  other,  but  it  was  not  the  rough 
hand  of  the  old  squaw.  This  hand  was  small, 
warm,  and  soft.  A  woman's  hand,  not  yet  cal- 
loused by  years  of  toi^  in  Indian  villages. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  ]Molly,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  knew  the 
voice  though  he  could  not  see  her  face.  "Tell  me," 
she  went  on,  hastily  and  in  an  anxious  voice,  "is 
Sa-tan-ta  coming  back?" 

"No.  He  is  under  guard  on  his  way  back  to 
prison  for  life."  Then  grasping  the  girl's  arm, 
for  fear  she,  too,  would  slip  away,  he  asked,  "For 
God's  sake,  Molly,  can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
Cricket?" 

"She  is  safe.     I  hid  her.  ' 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  demanded,  furiously. 
"We  were  kind  to  you.     It  was  cruel  to  make 
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her  mother  suffer.  Have  you  no  gratitude?  No 
heart?" 

Molly  answered  very  slowly  and  in  even  tones, 
"Because  you  were  all  so  kind  to  me,  I  hid  her 
away  where  she  would  be  safe.  I  heard  the  squaws 
and  warriors  talking.  They  were  all  waiting  for 
the  war  chiefs  to  come  back,  then  they  were  going 
to  kill  the  officers  and  soldiers  and  keep  the  women 
and  children  captives.  I  am  a  Cheyenne.  My 
people  have  made  a  treaty  with  the  Kiowas.  I 
could  not  betray  my  own  people.  That  was  why 
I  hid  her  so  that  the  other  Indians  could  not  find 
her  when  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  came  to  lead  the 
tribes  on  the  warpath." 

He  did  not  speak.  Twice  that  night  he  had  mis- 
judged women  who  were  risking  their  lives  to  save 
Cricket  from  harm.  He  was  a  white  man,  they 
were  only  Indian  squaws.  But  he  felt  in  his  heart 
that  both  these  women  were  better  fit  than  he  to 
tread  the  sacred  ground  beside  the  Medicine  Man's 
altar. 

"I  did  not  understand,"  he  said  at  last.  "For- 
give me!" 

"Come,"  she  repHed,  "I  will  lead  you.  The 
trail  is  very  bad." 

Only  her  guiding  hand  brought  him  past  the 
pitfalls  of  that  trail  and  to  a  small  bit  of  level 
ground  where  a  faintly  luminous  patch  shone  from 
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a  low  cave.  She  motioned  him  to  it.  The  en- 
trance was  so  low  that  only  by  creeping,  flat  as  a 
snake,  was  he  able  to  pass  inside.  There  the  cave 
opened  to  almost  the  size  of  a  large  room,  and  he 
arose  to  his  feet. 

Molly  stood  beside  him.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  a  Cheyenne  squaw.  Her  dark  hair 
was  braided  in  two  plaits  that  were  twined  with 
buckskin  strands  and  bits  of  red  cloth.  Moccasins 
covered  her  feet  and  metal  ornaments  jingled 
about  her  neck,  arms,  and  beaded  robe  of  buckskin. 
Not  a  vestige  remained  of  the  years  in  civilization 
but  the  language  she  had  learned  in  her  Eastern 
school.     That  would  be  always  unforgotten. 

In  the  center  of  the  cave  embers  of  a  burning 
log  glowed  dimly.  The  smoke  ascended  through 
a  small,  natural  opening  above  it.  Beside  the  fire 
lay  a  child's  form  wrapped  in  an  Indian  blanket. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life,  so  motionless  was  the 
little  figure.  The  child's  face  was  covered  by  a 
fold  of  the  blanket,  as  though  she  were  dead. 

Sick  at  heart,  the  father  knelt  down.  Maybe 
he  was  too  late.  Some  Indian  had  found  the  cave 
while  Molly  had  been  leading  him  there.  Maybe 
the  old  squaw  had  betrayed  both  Molly  and  the 
child. 

"Sliver!"  he  called,  sharply. 

The  figure  moved.     A  little  hand  rubbed  the 
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closed  eyes.  Then  the  eyes  were  slowly  opened 
and  Cricket  looked  into  her  father's  face. 

"Daddy!  Daddy!  Daddy!"  she  shrieked,  as 
her  arms  went  about  his  neck  and  almost  strangled 
him. 

He  could  not  speak.  Cricket  patted  his  cheek, 
amazed  that  her  father  was  crying.  Actually 
crying! 

"Don't  feel  sorry,"  she  said.  "Molly  took  care 
of  me.  Look!  She  dressed  me  up  so  I  could  be 
a  Cheyenne,  and  we're  playing  house  in  the  cave, 
and  Molly  brings  things  to  eat  and  plays  that  I'm 
a  little  prisoner,  so  I  mustn't  go  out  of  the  cave 
when  she  goes  away,  and  I  promised  on  my  honor 
as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry.  And  you  know  I  have  to  keep 
that  kind  of  a  promise.  Daddy.  Molly  said  some 
day  she  would  take  me  home  again.  And  now 
you've  come  for  me!     Haven't  you?" 

What  did  Cricket's  father  care  that  the  little 
face  pressed  against  his  tear-wet  cheek  was  stained 
brown  as  any  papoose's  face?  Or  that  the  rebel- 
lious curls  had  been  concealed  in  braids  that  had 
been  cut  from  Molly's  own  head.  What  differ- 
ence did  it  make  that  the  garments  Cricket  wore 
were  such  as  Indian  children  used?  Or  that 
buckskin  moccasins  covered  feet  that  were  stained 
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brown  from  roots  and  berries  to  hide  the  white  skin 
beneath  ? 

He  held  her  as  though  he  would  never  again  let 
her  go  from  his  arms. 

At  last  he  arose  and  faced  the  Indian  girl,  who 
stood,  tall  and  slender,  in  the  dim  hght  of  the  cave. 

"Molly,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  don't  know 
why  you  left  Hauser,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  me  why  you  did  it.  I  saw  the  note 
you  wrote  to  Cricket's  mother.  You  are  not  a 
Cheyenne.  You  have  learned  to  think,  to  speak, 
to  live  like  white  people.  You  cannot  be  happy 
among  the  Indians  now.  Come  with  me.  Our 
home  and  our  friends  shall  be  yours." 

She  slowly  shook  her  head.  "No.  You  are 
right  that  I  am  not  a  Cheyenne  any  more,  but 
neither  am  I  a  white  woman.  I  belong  nowhere, 
to  no  people,  I  am  alone!  Hauser  was  a  good 
man.  He  was  kind  to  my  mother  and  brother,  but 
I  understood  that  he  would  always  be  called  a 
squaw  man.  He  said  that  we  would  go  far  away 
from  here  and  my  mother  and  brother  could  go 
with  us.  That  he  would  send  my  brother  to  school. 
But  I  knew  that  would  do  no  good.  No  matter 
where  we  went,  it  would  always  be  the  same.  At 
the  school  the  girls  and  teachers  were  kind  to  me, 
but  they  always  remembered  that  I  was  an  Indian, 
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My  mother  is  a  blanket  Indian.  She  is  old  and 
weak  and  poor.  I  will  take  care  of  her  and  no  one 
will  hiss  at  her.  Until  my  brother  is  older,  I  will 
see  that  she  shall  not  be  cold  or  hungry,  for  I  am 
young  and  strong." 

"But  Hauser  needs  you,  too,  Molly.  I  have 
watched  him  and  know  that  he  grieves  because  you 
have  gone  away.     He,  too,  is  lonely." 

"It  is  better  for  him  this  way.  That  is  why  I 
left  him.  I  also  am  grieving  because  we  must 
walk  apart  the  rest  of  our  lives,  but  maybe  some 
day  he  will  find  a  woman  of  his  own  people  to  make 
a  home  for  him  in  his  old  age.  I  know  that  the 
laws  of  white  people  can  set  him  free.  It  is  bet- 
ter so." 

She  held  out  her  right  hand.  "Good-bye."  She 
spoke  firmly.  "You  can  follow  the  Medicine 
Man's  Walk  now.  It  is  growing  hght,  and  the 
trail  is  not  hard  when  you  are  going  down.  I  must 
hurry  back  to  the  village  before  my  people  miss 
me.  Only  the  old  woman  who  brought  you  here 
knows  what  I  have  done.  She  will  not  betray 
me  to  the  Indians.  They  would  kill  me  if  they 
knew." 

"Good-bye,  Molly.  If  ever  you  wish  to  come  to 
us,  our  home  will  always  be  open  to  you." 

From  her  neck  she  took  a  string  of  beads  and 
slipped  them  over  Cricket's  head. 
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"Keep  them,"  said  Molly,  *'so  that  you  will  not 
forget  me.  Now'* — she  turned  to  the  child's  father 
—  "you  must  go.  Go  before  it  is  light  so  that  no 
Indian  may  see  that  you  have  trodden  the  Medi- 
cine Man's  Walk." 

As  the  father  and  child  started  down  the  trail, 
Molly  watched  until  she  could  no  longer  see  their 
figures.  Then  she  stood  alone  beside  the  sacred 
altar.  Holding  her  arms  out  toward  the  distant 
homes  of  the  white  |3eople,  she  whispered  brokenly, 
"Good-bye  I     Good-bye  1" 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

WELCOME    HOME 

OLD  Horace  P.,  waiting  anxiously,  heard  the 
slipping  of  gravel  before  he  saw  the  ap- 
proaching figures. 

"Hello!"  he  cried.     "What  news!" 

"Fine!  Here  she  is,  safe  and  sound,"  answered 
Cricket's  father,  and  with  his  voice  was  another. 

"Hello,  Horace  P.!" 

The  old  interpreter  chuckled.  Then  a  look  of 
surprise  on  his  face  became  a  smile  as  he  looked 
down  at  a  brown-faced,  blanketed  child  whose  short 
curls  had  been  lengthened  into  braids  with  twisted 
pieces  of  hair,  buckskin,  and  red  flannel.  It  was  an 
excellent  disguise,  but  even  Molly's  best  efforts 
could  not  entirely  disguise  Cricket.  Jones  knew 
her.  So  did  Duke.  The  pony  nipped  at  the 
child's  dark  hand. 

"Daddy,  have  you  any  sugar  in  your  pocket  for 
Duke?" 

There  was  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  Duke  munched 
at  as  Cricket,  aided  by  her  father,  mounted  the 
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pony's  back  and  gathered  up  the  reins.  Then  the 
little  party  rode  toward  the  garrison,  reaching  it 
just  as  the  bugler  was  sounding  reveille;  and  of- 
ficers, coming  out  of  their  homes  to  answer  the  call, 
surrounded  the  riders.  Though  they  joked  and 
teased  the  "papoose"  pretending  not  to  know  her, 
the  hands  that  gripped  Lieutenant  Austin's  told 
better  than  any  words  how  sincerely  they  rejoiced 
with  him. 

In  the  mysterious  way  that  was  known  in  gar- 
risons as  "grapevine  telegraph,"  the  news  of  Crick- 
et's safe  return  spread  rapidly  through  Fort  Sill: 
along  the  Officers'  Line,  through  the  barracks  of 
the  enlisted  men,  down  the  back  yards  among  the 
family  cooks,  and  last,  but  not  least  in  importance, 
along  Suds'  Row,  where  little  pickaninnies  darted 
about  excitedly,  telling  each  other,  "Miss  Cricket, 
her  pah  done  cotched  her  and  brung  her  back  wif 
him." 

And  there  was  still  another  welcome  awaiting 
Cricket  when  she  reached  the  gate  of  her  home. 
Prince,  lying  on  the  front  porch,  cocked  his  black 
ears  at  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  Then  he 
lifted  his  head  lazily  and  blinked  at  the  riders. 
One  look  was  enough.  Like  a  big  rubber  ball  he 
bounced  to  his  feet  and,  yelping  with  joy,  leaped 
out  the  gate. 

The  shuffle  of  hoofs  and  sharp  barks  of  the  dog 
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brought  Cricket's  mother  and  Jane  together  in 
a  rush  toward  the  front  door.  There  they  saw 
Prince  dashing  around  in  circles,  barking  and  yelp- 
ing in  a  regular  fit  of  dog  hysterics,  and  only  stop- 
ping to  jump  up  and  lick  a  spot  on  Cricket's  brown 
face. 

"Stop,  Prince!"  commanded  Cricket,  frowning 
at  him  as  she  rubbed  the  wet  place  on  her  cheek. 
"Don't  be  a  washrag!" 

While  this  reunion  was  taking  place  between 
Cricket  and  her  mother  and  old  Aunt  Jane,  Major 
Schofield,  whose  drawn  face  and  tired  eyes  showed 
how  great  had  been  the  strain  of  responsibility  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  came  out  on  his  porch  and 
glanced  along  the  line.  His  eyes  brightened  as  hr 
saw  the  family  group  in  front  of  the  Austin  quar* 
ters,  and  he  hastened  to  join  it. 

Lieutenant  Austin,  seeing  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, lifted  his  hand  in  salute.  The  salute  was 
never  finished  or  returned.  Major  Schofield 
gripped  Lieutenant  Austin's  hand,  but  said  noth- 
ing. Words  were  not  necessary  at  that  moment. 
Then  the  major's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  looked  at  the 
grotesque  little  figure. 

"I  see  that  you  have  captured  a  Cheyenne  this 
morning.  Lieutenant.  I  congratulate  you  and 
recommend  that  you  keep  strict  guard  over  your 
prisoner  to  prevent  escape." 
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*'ThanR  you.  Major.  1  intend  to  hold  her  a 
prisoner  for  life." 

Aunt  Jane  had  disappeared  as  the  major  had 
approached,  and  Mrs.  Austin  also  had  vanished. 
Reveille  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  hour  for  receiv- 
ing social  calls,  but  Cricket  had  no  such  scruples 
as  her  mother.  So  she  lingered  beside  her  father 
and  the  major. 

"Cricket,"  called  Mrs.  Austin,  from  the  dim 
hallway,  *'I  want  you." 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Cricket,  "I  know  what  she 
wants." 

She  moved  toward  the  porch  steps  as  she  added, 
"Jane,  bring  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  the  tub  I" 

Like  an  echo  floated  her  mother's  voice,  "Jane, 
bring  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  the  tub." 

Cricket  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  saw  her 
father's  grin.  Slowly,  but  deliberately,  her  right 
eye  closed  in  a  naughty  little  wink;  then  she  hur- 
ried up  the  steps  and  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

molly's  glove 

PROBABLY  there  never  was  a  busier  week  at 
old  Fort  Sill  than  the  one  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioners  from  Washington. 

Daily  the  officials  met  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
the  different  members  of  each  tribe,  who  were  thus 
able  to  present  their  side  of  the  trouble  so  that  it 
might  be  considered  with  information  from  officers 
who  had  watched  conditions  develop  day  after  day, 
and  the  interpreters  who  had  tried  to  persuade  the 
Indians  that  the  Great  Father  in  Washington  was 
anxious  to  see  that  they  were  justly  treated  in 
every  way. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  adjustments,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison  were  more  than  interested 
in  a  telegram  stating  that  Lieutenant  Carter's 
prisoners  had  been  safely  deHvered  to  the  authori- 
ties and  were  once  again  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Huntsville.  This  news,  when  told  to  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Sill,  aided  greatly  in  settling  points  of  dis- 
satisfaction. For  the  Kiowas  realized  at  last  that 
there  was  no  leader  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
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them  all;  and  certainly  none  who  would  suit  them 
and  also  suit  the  Cheyennes.  It  was  like  remov- 
ing a  keystone  from  an  arch  when  it  was  known 
that  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  would  not  be  present 
at  the  conference  between  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Indians. 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  this  week,  Lieutenant 
Austin,  coming  into  his  home,  said  to  his  wife, 
"Where  are  my  riding  gloves?  I  don't  want  my 
new  ones." 

JNIrs.  Austin  stood  thinking.  "When  did  you 
last  have  them?" 

"When  I  brought  Cricket  home." 

A  short  search  brought  one  of  the  gloves  to  light, 
but  the  mate  could  not  be  found.  It  was  during 
the  search  that  INIrs.  Austin  discovered  the  missing 
glove  in  Cricket's  room. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  she  has  been  do- 
ing with  it?"  he  questioned,  as  he  tried  to  put  it  on 
his  hand.  "Don't  suppose  she  is  trying  to  bring 
up  another  family  of  mice,  do  you?"  he  grimied  at 
his  wife. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  she  exclaimed. 

But  the  glove  did  not  go  on  easily.  As  he  jerked 
it  off,  the  gauntlet  cuff  reversed.  A  name  was 
printed  there  in  red  ink. 

"This  isn't  my  glove.  It's  Hauser's."  He 
frowned  thoughtfully;  then,  looking  at  his  wife, 
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he  said,  "I  picked  up  a  glove  as  Cricket  and  I  were 
coming  down  from  Medicine  Bluff.  I  thought  I 
had  dropped  it  on  my  way  up  there.  But  what 
I'd  like  to  know  is  how  Hauser's  glove  got  there." 

"It  isn't  Hauser's  glove."  Cricket  startled  her 
parents  as  she  spoke  most  decisively  from  the  hall 
door.  "It's  Molly's  glove.  I  guess  she  lost  it. 
She  only  had  one.  Hers  had  a  name  in  red  letters 
inside." 

"How  do  you  know  about  it,  young  lady?"  asked 
her  father,  as  Cricket  came  into  the  room. 

"I  saw  it  in  the  cave  and  I  asked  where  the  other 
one  was.  She  said  she  only  had  one.  That's  how 
I  know.  I  woke  up  in  the  night  and  I  saw  her 
kiss  it  and  cry.  I  guess  she  was  crying  because  she 
had  lost  the  other  one.  I  was  going  to  ask  her 
about  it  in  the  morning,  but  I  went  to  sleep  till  you 
came  and  got  me." 

Cricket  did  not  notice  the  quick  glances  between 
her  parents.  Then  her  father  remarked,  "Well,  I 
guess  you  are  right  about  it;  and  now  it's  up  to  us 
to  get  the  glove  back  to  her,  so  long  as  she  only  had 
one.     Come  along.  Sliver." 

She  held  his  hand  and  skipped  along  the  path 
across  the  parade  ground,  expecting  that  they 
were  going  to  the  stables  for  their  horses.  But 
her  father  led  her  into  the  commissary  building. 

The  clerk,  working  on  the  accounts,  arose  to 
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his  feet  when  the  officer  entered.  Hauser  looked 
very  queer,  Cricket  thought;  and  her  father 
seemed  worried.  While  they  were  talking  she 
wandered  ahout  the  commissary  admiring  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  tomatoes  like  apples,  not 
smashed  as  they  were  in  the  cans;  and  funny  corn 
that  was  stuck  on  fat,  round  sticks,  which  was  not 
one  bit  like  the  corn  in  cans  that  Jane  opened.  But 
Cricket's  father,  and  Jane,  too,  had  told  her  that 
corn  really  grew  on  sticks.  She  never  could  under- 
stand how  the  corn  got  stuck  in  such  nice,  even 
rows  as  in  the  picture;  but,  some  day,  her  father 
had  promised  her,  she  would  get  a  chance  to  eat  it 
from  the  stick.  Now  she  studied  it  intently,  but 
at  last  even  this  entertainment  became  tiresome,  so 
she  went  back  to  her  father's  side,  hoping  he  would 
soon  be  ready  to  go  to  the  stables. 

Neither  he  nor  Hauser  paid  any  attention  to  her. 
Cricket  shifted  from  one  small  foot  to  the  other. 
Her  father  was  telling  Hauser  what  Molly  had 
said  in  the  cave  at  Medicine  Bluff,  and  Hauser  sat 
looking  down  at  a  piece  of  writing  paper,  where 
he  kept  making  funny  marks  with  his  pen.  Not 
writing  or  figures,  but  just  scratches  the  very  same 
way  that  Cricket  did  when  she  wrote  a  letter  for 
her  mother  to  send  to  grandmother  with  lots  of 
crosses  at  the  bottom  for  kisses. 

Then  Cricket  frowned  as  Hauser  said,  "I  was 
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so  old,  and  she  was  so  young.  I  thought  she  didn't 
care  for  me.  So  I  let  her  go  when  she  said  she 
wanted  to  live  with  her  own  people." 

All  of  this  was  very  puzzling,  also  very  stupid, 
Cricket  thought;  but  she  started  forward  when  her 
father  laid  a  glove  on  Hauser's  desk,  and  Hauser, 
picking  it  up,  said,  "Yes.     It's  my  glove!" 

That  was  too  much  for  Cricket  to  stand.  She 
reached  across  the  desk  and  snatched  the  glove 
from  Hauser's  hand,  while  she  faced  him  with 
flashing  eyes. 

"It  is  not  your  glove!  It's  Molly's  glove  and 
you  can't  have  it,  either.  We're  going  to  take  it 
back  to  her.  So  there,  now!"  she  defied  the  com- 
missary clerk. 

"Sliver" — her  father  was  speaking — "I  think  we 
had  better  let  Hauser  take  the  glove  back  to  Molly. 
You  see,  it  was  his  glove  in  the  first  place  and  his 
name  is  in  it.  He  has  the  other  glove,  himself. 
So  he  can  take  them  both  to  Molly  and  fix  it  up 
all  right." 

Cricket  faced  Hauser.  Her  big,  earnest  eyes 
looked  searchingly  into  his,  as  she  said,  very  slowly 
and  solemnly,  "Cross  your  heart  and  hope  to  die?" 

And  even  more  slowly  and  more  soberly,  Hauser 
replied,  "Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die!" 

Then  Cricket  laid  the  glove  on  Hauser's  desk 
and  smiled  at  him. 
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*'Comc  along,  Sliver.  Let's  go  to  the  trader's 
store  and  get  some  candy  for  IManima." 

"All  riglit.  We'll  get  the  kind  T  like,  so  I  can 
help  her  eat  it." 

And  Hauser  was  left  alone  with  Molly's  glove. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

EVERYTHING    IS   ALL   RIGHT 

THERE  was  sincere  rejoicing  at  Fort  Sill 
when  the  Commissioners  straightened  out  the 
troubles  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  Not 
only  because  of  the  peaceful  days  that  would  fol- 
low in  the  garrison,  but  also  because  proper  rations 
were  assured  to  the  Indians  in  the  future,  thus 
making  them  better  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  also  more  friendly  toward  all  the  white 
people. 

Another  cause  for  rejoicing  among  the  officers 
and  their  families  was  that  General  Auger,  the 
Department  Commander,  instead  of  reprimanding 
or  court  martialling  Major  Schofield  and  Lieuten- 
ant "Bob"  Carter  for  deliberately  disobeying  his 
command  to  have  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  present 
at  the  pow-wow  at  Fort  Sill,  had  actually  praised 
them  for  not  obeying  that  order.  He  said  in  his 
communication,  they  were  to  be  commended  for 
using  their  own  judgment  when  they  were  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  true  conditions  at  that 
time  and  understood  the  situation  better  than  he, 
himself,  had  done. 

S38 
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The  last  of  this  eventful  week  had  arrived  when 
Horace  P.  stopped  his  ])()ny  before  the  gate  of  the 
Austin  home.  At  a  sign  of  his  hand  the  pack  of 
agile,  dancing  hounds  dropped  to  the  ground  al- 
most motionless,  but  their  beautiful  eyes  watched 
the  old  man  as  he  rapped  at  the  front  door  and  was 
welcomed  by  Lieutenant  Austin. 

That  welcome  was  repeated  by  the  officer's  wife, 
and  after  the  interpreter  was  seated,  he  lost  no 
time  in  explaining  his  errand.  Drawing  an  en- 
velope from  his  coat  pocket,  he  held  it  to  Lieuten- 
ant Austin. 

"Dick  Brown,  Molly's  father,  was  a  white  man 
who  had  married  a  Cheyenne  squaw  and  lived  with 
the  tribe.  When  he  was  dying  he  gave  me  that 
letter  and  asked  me  to  keep  it  till  Molly  came  back 
from  school,"  explained  Horace  P.  "He  said  that 
if  IVIolly  went  back  to  live  with  the  Cheyennes, 
not  to  tell  her  anything  about  the  letter.  He 
made  me  read  it.  When  I  went  to  give  it  to 
!Molly  I  found  she  had  left  Hauser  and  gone  back 
to  the  tribe  to  live  with  her  mother,  but  I  didn't 
like  to  tear  it  up.  And  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it." 

"Suppose  you  tell  us  what  it  is  all  about,  as  long 
as  Brown  made  you  read  the  letter,"  suggested 
Lieutenant  Austin,  still  holding  the  envelope  un- 
opened in  his  hand. 
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"I'll  leave  you  alone."     Mrs.  Austin  rose. 

But  Horace  P.  shook  his  head.  "I'd  much 
rather  you'd  stay.  Women  see  things  differently 
from  men,  and  they  generally  see  things  better." 

IMrs.  Austin  went  back  to  her  rocker. 

"Well" — the  old  man  spoke  deliberately — "the 
letter  explains  why  Dick  Brown  let  Hauser  take 
Molly  away.  Brown  was  just  a  no-count  squaw 
man,  loafing  and  drinking  and  gambling  with  any 
Indian  that  came  along.  Even  the  Cheyennes 
looked  down  on  him.  They  believed  Bro^vn  sold 
Molly  to  get  the  money  and  to  get  rid  of  her.  They 
knew  that  white  men  don't  sell  their  children. 
Brown  let  it  look  that  way  to  everybody  as  long 
as  he  lived.  But  w^hen  he  was  d\ang  he  sent  his 
squaw  for  me,  and  by  the  time  I  got  there  he  was 
pretty  near  gone.  He  managed  to  tell  me  that 
when  Hauser  saw  him  trying  to  gamble  Molly 
away,  it  made  him  sick  to  think  that  a  white  man 
should  know  how  low  he  had  gone.  And  then, 
when  Hauser  offered  to  take  Molly,  something 
decent  woke  up  in  Brown.  He  felt  it  was  the  only 
chance  Molly  would  ever  get,  except  to  be  a  squaw 
like  the  rest  of  them.  That's  the  real  reason  why 
he  let  Hauser  have  her.  He  knew  that  Hauser 
would  keep  his  word." 

The  old  man  paused  a  few  seconds,  but  neither 
Lieutenant  Austin  nor  his  wife  spoke. 
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"In  that  letter,"  went  on  Horace  P.  Jones,  "he 
tells  it  all  to  ^lolly,  himself.  He  says  that  if  she 
lives  anioiiir  the  white  people  he  wants  her  to  know 
that  she  need  not  he  ashamed  of  his  folks.  They 
were  the  right  sort,  and  they  all  think  he  is  dead. 
His  name  wasn't  Brown,  hut  when  he  fell  in  with 
the  Indians,  he  took  that  name  and  never  wrote 
again  to  his  family.  Then  he  says  tliat  if  she  mar- 
ries a  respectable  white  man,  Hauser  or  anyone 
else,  he  leaves  it  up  to  her  whether  she  wants  to 
write  to  his  sisters  or  not,  and  he  gives  his  real  name 
and  theirs. 

"I  guess  that's  about  all,"  he  finished.  "Brown 
did  the  best  he  knew  how  to  square  things  for 
Molly,  and  that's  as  much  as  any  of  us  can  do  when 
we  make  mistakes,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  now, 
what  shall  I  do  with  that  letter?"  he  looked  from 
the  officer  to  the  officer's  wife. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done,"  Mrs.  Austin 
said,  positively.  "Give  Molly  the  letter  and  tell 
her  what  you  have  told  us.  Let  her  decide  the  rest 
for  herself." 

"All  right.  I  was  hoping  you  would  say  that." 
Horace  P.  stood  up,  but  as  he  turned  toward  the 
door.  Cricket  fairly  flung  herself  through  it. 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  saw  the  hounds  out 
front,  so  I  got  off  of  Duke  to  come  in  and  see  you, 
but  I  had  to  tie  Prince  in  the  back  yard  first,  or 
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there  would  have  been  the  worst  dog  fight  you  ever 
saw!  Prince  thinks  your  dogs  have  no  business  on 
our  front  porch." 

"How  would  you  hke  to  take  a  ride  with  me 
and  the  dogs?"  he  asked.  Cricket  made  no  reply. 
She  started  from  the  room,  turned  toward  the  front 
porch,  and  did  not  stop  until  she  was  on  Duke's 
back.  A  few  minutes  later  she  and  the  old  man 
were  riding  slowly  along  the  Officers'  Line,  while 
the  hounds  leaped  and  frisked  in  front  of  the 
horses.  Down  the  road  toward  the  agency  they 
rode.  Cricket,  interested  in  the  antics  of  the 
hounds,  paid  slight  attention  to  where  they  were 
going  until  Horace  P.  halted  in  front  of  a  small 
house.  He  threw  the  reins  over  his  pony's  head 
and  let  the  ends  trail  on  the  ground,  knowing  that 
the  pony  would  not  move  from  the  place. 

"I  won't  be  very  long,"  he  said  to  the  child. 
"Wait  for  me." 

There  were  so  many  things  going  on  that  Cricket 
and  the  dogs  hardly  missed  the  old  man  before  he 
came  out  of  the  house  again.  She  was  busy  at  that 
moment  in  leaning  from  Duke  so  that  she  could 
reach  down  and  tickle  the  ears  of  one  of  the  hounds 
with  the  end  of  her  riding  whip.  The  dog  thought 
it  was  a  fly.  As  she  heard  the  steps  on  the  porch, 
Cricket  straightened  up  and  glanced  carelessly  to- 
ward the  house. 
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"Oh,  my!"  she  cried,  in  surprise.  "Why — 
Molly!" 

Ill  an  instant  she  was  clown  from  Duke's  hack, 
up  the  porch  steps,  and  in  INIolly's  arms.  ]Not  the 
INtolly  of  the  cave  at  JNIedicine  Bluff,  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  a  Cheyenne  squaw,  nor  with  long  braids 
of  hair  twisted  with  buckskin  and  red  flannel. 
INIolly  and  she  had  just  been  playing  then,  hut  this 
was  the  real  ^Nlolly.  The  one  who  had  come  to  the 
room  of  a  little  sick  girl,  and  the  dress  Molly  was 
now  wearing  was  the  same  one  she  had  taken  off 
to  dress  for  her  wedding.  jNIolly's  hair  was  piled 
in  soft  masses  on  top  of  her  head.  Molly's  cheeks 
were  pink  and  her  eyes  were  shining — just  the  way 
Miss  Hadie's  eyes  had  been  shining  the  day  she 
had  been  married ! 

"Oh,  gracious!"  Cricket's  voice  was  actually 
weak.  She  had  no  breath  left;  Molly  was  squeez- 
ing her  so  hard. 

Right  back  of  Molly  stood  Hauser.  The  sight 
of  him  reminded  Cricket,  of  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. She  studied  Hauser's  face,  then  she 
turned  to  jNIolly. 

"Did  you  get  your  glove?"  demanded  Cricket. 
"Hauser  promised  'cross  his  heart  and  hope  to 
die'  that  he  would  give  it  back  to  you." 

"Yes."  Molly  was  smihng  down  at  her.  "He 
gave  it  back  to  me." 
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"Then  everything  is  all  right,"  commented 
Criaket,  in  evident  relief  as  she  turned  to  Duke 
and  climbed  on  to  his  back. 

"'Ei  very  thing  is  all  right,"  answered  Molly. 

Old  Horace  P.  heard  the  words  and  nodded  at 
Dick  iBrown's  daughter  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way looking  up  at  her  husband's  face. 

The  hounds,  watching  their  master,  saw  him 
raise  his  polished  hunting  horn  to  his  lips.  The 
dogs  stood,  quivering  with  excitement.  Across  the 
prairie  leaped  a  huge  jackrabbit.  Horace  P. 
smiled  as  he  saw  it.  Smiled  and  waited  until  it 
was  very  near  a  patch  of  thick  weeds  and  brush. 

A  long,  soft  note  from  the  hunting  horn. 

At  that  sound  the  pack  darted  full  tilt  across  the 
prairie.  Back  of  the  greyhounds,  straight  and 
alert,  rode  Horace  P.  Jones  and  Cricket. 

Cricket,  hoping  that  the  rabbit  might  escape. 

Old  Horace  P.  sure  that  it  would. 


THE   END 


